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LETTER openly attacked Chuiſianiry;elpectllyi in his like 
— Eſſay on Miracles; and that 1 in a manner which 
bad ſomething new in it, and different from 
what others had written befote him. The true 
reaſon was, that I had not at that time read that 
Eſſay. The only piece which I had then read 
of that Gentleman 8, Was his Moral and Poli» 
Fical e in which ee was e. l — 


cerning human. 775 a 
1 of which, with, addiions and cor 
ions, which. is what I have now by 
publiſhed at London in 17 50. This Ger eman | 
muſt be ackoowleged to be a ſubtil writer, of 
a veryametaphyſical genius, and has a neat and 
agrecabſe manner of cxpicllion. ut it 
vious to every judicious reader, that ne +hath, 
in. many. inſtances, carried. ſcep iciſm to an un- 
reaſonable height; and ſecmeth every- where 
to affect an air of making new obſervations and 
diſcoveries. His writings ſeem, for the moſt 
part, to be calculated rather to amuſe, or even 
confound, than to inſlruct and enlighten, the 
underſtanding And there are not a few things i 
in them, that ſtrike at the foundation of nature, 
as well as the-proofs and evidences of revealed 
religion. This appears to me to be, in ia parti 
cular manner, the character of his Philgnp hital 
Efja 25 1. | And 4 will, perhaps, be on, the lame 
. . opinion, 


DTS 4 . * 
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opinion? when you. e 
now ſend you. y 


— 2 from the account be himſelf is, pleaſe; 
to give of them, and of his intention in writi 
thaw, our 5 . omg would be "highly i 
their advantag ng taken notice of the 
abſtraQtednel; bt a ſpeculations, he 
fays, that he 9 5 WINE following Eſſays, en- 
« deavouredto throw ſome light upon ſubjects, 
« from which, uncertainty has hitherto deterred 
the wile; and obſcurity. the ignorant.” He 
propoſes to unite the boundaries.of the dif- 
« ferent Species of Philoſophy, by reconciling 
" profound. enquiry with clearnefs, and truth 
«with . novelty” ; and chinks © it will be 
„ appy, if, teaſoning in this eaſy manners be he 
e can undermine the foundations of an ab- 
«fuſe: philoſop phy, which ſeems to have. ſerv 4 
as hitherts only; as a ſhelter ro ſuperſtition, and 
« 4 coyer to al furdity and ertot &. He under. 
takes to“ baniſh all that jargon, which has ſo 
| © Jong taken poſſeſſion of metaphyſical reaſois 
« jngs, and drawn ſuch diſgrace upon them 7.“ 
And after. 5 g tepteſented all the received 
ſtems of Philojop by, and all common Theories, 
as extremely eki, he promiſes to ayoid 
| © All jargon and confuſion, in treating. of: ſuck 5 
2 ſubtil and profound ſubjects +.” r 
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LETTER That part of theſe Eſays, which Iſh 


, . „ 


Whith he afterwards advances, is wbat he pro- 


1 3 


r n I « 1 
poles to conſider, p. 47, ee, here he,0h; | 
erves, that © it is a ſubje& worthy curioſity, 


/ — fn et: 1 + # r „ 
* and matter of fact, beyond the, preſent te- 


ſuch à pompous profeſſion, one would, be apt 
to expect ſomething, extremely deſerving of our 
attention. Let us therefore examine into his. 
| SEE obs LATTE AT Lo Bd S Ci, 334.40) £544 24hi 545 
ſcheme, that we may know, what It really is; 
and then our way will be clear to make the 


A ih h 4 4? 


heceffary remarks upon it. 


1 He obſerves, that © the relation of cauſe and 
14 Zu effect is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of our 
114 Alpecies, and the regulation of our conduct 
ein cyery circumſtance and occurrence of hñ: 


«man life, Wirhout this, we would never 
have been able to adjuſt means to ends, not 
« employ our rational powers either to the 
producing of good, or avoiding of evil f. 
* Hume's Philoſophical Bſlays, p. 47, 48, 49. + B. p. 39.90. 
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Add; accordingly, he e be thatrzrrx 


if there be any relation; any object, which 3 


44 it imports us to know perfectl, it is that of 
& cauſe and effect. On this we found all our 
9 „ reaſoninge, concerning matter of fact and ex· 
&« perience: And by this alone we retain any 
aſſurànce concerning objects that are remoyed 
« from the 1 eſent teſtimony of our memory 


c and ſenſes;*” and that the exiſtence of any 


Being can only be known by a arguments from 
< its cauſe, or its effect x. It appcarcth then, 
that by his own acknowlegement; it is of the 
higheſt importance to know the relation of 
cauſe and effect. Let us now ſee what inſtruct- 
ion he gives us with regard to that relation. 
He abſolutely denies, that this' relation can 
poſlibly be known 4 priori; and aſſerts, that 
it entirely ariſes from expetience : That it is 
this only that'* reacties us the nature and bounds 
ce of cauſe and effec, and enables us to infer 
ce the exiſtence of one object from that of ano- 
« ther 4. But he takes a great deal of pains to 
ſhew, that experience cannot furniſh a reaſon- 
able foundation for ſuch an inference. He had 
laid it down as a principle, thar all arguments 
from experience can at beſt only be probable. 
But he will not allow even this; in the preſent 


| caſe: He ſets himſelf to prove, that-* not ſo _ 


„much as any probable arguments can be 


* drawn from cauſe to effect, or from effect 


X * Hame's Philoſophical Eflays, p- 123. 258. 4 15. P. 50. 
5 


6 


8 « to cauſe x: That the conja 


P. 123. I. p. 75, 77 91. _ | 


e only in its firſt. conception, 4 Priori but 


6. indeed, in 


The only ground of ſuch an inference, is the 
« and the future; but that it is impoſſible 
4 that reſemblance: And yet if there be not 


<4 uſeleſs, and can give riſe to no inference or 
e conjunction of objects, without being evet 


obſerves, that the connection is only in our 


themſelves ; and reſolves the conjunction he- 


be object, and its uſual attendant 663 that 
cuſtom, he ſometimes ls Hate Its e- 
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ion of the 
« effect with the cauſe is entirely arbitrary, not 


« after it is e by experience f: Thar, 

act, we infer the one from the 
4e other; but that this is not by a chain of tea - 
« ſoning; nor is there any medium which may 
& enable the mind to draw ſuch an inſerence . 


« ſuppoſed reſemblance between the paſt and 
% any argument, from experience, ſhould prove 
&« ſuch a reſemblance, all experience becomes 


« concluſion $.” He poſitively; aſſerts,” that 
% we know only by experience the frequent 


« able to comprehend any thing like con- 
te nection between them. |” And hefrequently 


own thoughts or conceptions, not in the things 


tween cauſe and effect, and the _ inference 
drawn from the one to the other, wholy into 
cuſtom ; that it is a © cuſtomary, connectior 
« in the thought or imagination. -betwixt one 


'* Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 62, 6 04, E 4. 
T4 p. 60, 61. 5 . p. 670 YA P- . p 1 
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; AJ vs 8 re Hu E. wat % . 7 
e as owing to a repetition of acts atm, 
other times, he aſcribes it to an inſtinii, or me. S 
chanical tendency, and repreſents it as a neceſ- 
ſary alt of the mind, and infallible in its ope- 
rations *: Vet after wafds, ſpeaking of the ſame 
| cuſtom or inſtinct, he ſays, that, like ather in- 
ſtinits, it may be fallacions and dectitfult. 
Ihe great argument he produces, and upon 
which he lays the greateſt ſtreſs, to ſhe w that 
e can have no certainty in our concluſions 
concerning the relation of cauſe and effect, nor 
reaſon from one to the other, is, that we have 
no idea of that connection which unites the 
effect to the cauſe, or of the force, power. or 
energy, in the cauſe, which produces the effect: 
nor, conſequently, any medium whereby we 
can infer the one from the other. He ſets him · 
{elf particularly to ſnew, that neither external 
objects give us the idea of power, nor relleovs 
on the. operatinns af mut un minds . 

If what our author offets on this head, had 
been only to diſplay the ſubtilty of his meta- 
phyſical genius, and ſhe w ho little we ate able 
diſtinqly to explain the manner cven of. thoſe 
things of which we have the greateſt certai 
we ſhould have allowed him to amuſe himſelf, 
and his readers, With a little philoſophical play. 

But what d here — concerning can 


* Home's eher bey 5, p. 91. A ok 1 < 251 
1 B. Sas 105, ber 8 75 i Wks 25 Fl 
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LeTTERthe foundation dad concluſions relating to mat. 
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By e to 5 aden all 9 
be cauſes to effects, or from effects to cauſes; 
and not allowing, that we can ſo much as pro- 
bably infer the one from the other, by arguing 
either 4 priori, or from experience, he ſubverts, 
as far as in him lies, the very foundation of 

thoſe reaſonings, that are drawn from the effects 
which we behold in the frame of the univerſe; 
to the exiſtence of one ſupreme, intelligent, all- 
powerful cauſe; and accordingly we ſhall find, 
that he himſelf afterwards applies this principle 
to this very purpoſe. Another uſe that he 
makes of this doctrine concerning eauſe and 
effect, is what we would not habe expected from 
it, to confound all difference between phyſical 
and moral cauſes ; that the latter have the ſame - 
kind of cauſality with the former. This is the 
purport of his eighth Eſſay, which is concerning 
Liberty and Neceſſity x. Though if he at- 
gued conſiſtently, he muſt deny that there is 
any ſuch thing in nature as Neceſity, or Ne. 
ceſſury Connection; or that there is aan ou 
_ ot moral cauſe at all; * 


Lou will (carce expect, chat Iſhould enter pen 

a alaborious confutation of ſo whimſical aicheme, 

though propoſed to the world with great pomp. 
7 Hume's Philoſophical ws p. 1 29, et * 


and 


Mr: 1 Hlüuu a:: 9 


and dare by the author himſelf as of waft LETTER 
importance. I ſhall content myſelf with . * A E | 
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or inference made, from experience, but what 
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ſome general obſervations upon it. 
And firſt, whereas this writer Rn 
throughout theſe Eſſays, lays a mighty ſtreſs 
experience, as the great guide: of human 
life, and the only foundation of all our knows 


lege, eſpecially with reſpect to matter of fact, 


and the exiſtence of objects: He here plainly 
endeavours to ſhew, that there can be no argu- 
ing from experience at all; nor can any rea- 
ſonable coneluſion be drawn from it: For he 
will not allow, that any argument can be drawn, 


is founded on the ſuppo 


and effect at all, in the nature of things, which 
it is the whole deſign of his reaſoning on this 
ſubject to ſhe w, then all certainty of Experience, 
all proof from it, entirely fail all experience, 
as he himſelf expreſſes. it, becomes uſelej3; ana 
can give rife to no inference or concluſton *. 
Secondly.” Another remark I would make 
upon Mr. Hume's way of arguing, is, that it 
proceeds upon a wrong foundation, and which 
is contrary to truth and reaſon; viz. that we 


cannot have any reaſonablecertainty of the truth 


of a thing, or that it really is, when we cannot 
diſtinctly explain the manner of it, or how it is. 
The ſum of his argumentation, as en alrcad pf 


* Hens! * n p. 56. 
binted 


ſed relation or con- 8 
nection betwixt cauſe and effect. If therefore 
there be no relation or connection bet wixt cauſe 


en hinted, wink celation; to cauſe and effect, is, that 
ww wecannot becertain of any ſuch thing, as power 
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or energy, becauſe we cannot conceive or ex- 
plain preciſely wherein it conſiſts, or how it 
operates. But this is a very fallacious way of 
reaſoning: Though we cannot metaphyſically 
explain the manner in which the cauſe 2 
upon the effect, yet we may, in many caſes, be 
ſure that there is a connection between them; 
and that, where there are certain effects pro- 
duced; there are powers correſpondent ot ade - 
quate to the production of thoſe effects. The 
mind, in ſuch caſes, when it ſees an effect pro- 
duced, is led, by a quick and undoubted pro- 
eeſs of reaſoning g, to: acknowlege that there 
muſt be a cauſe which hath a power of produc · 
ing it; or elſe we muſt day, that it is produced 
without any cauſe at all, or that nothing in 
nature hath any power of producing it; which 
is the greateſt of all abſurdities. He urgerh, 
that ! it muſt be allowed, that when we know 
< a power, we know that very circumſtance 
* in the by which it is enabled in 
«duce the effect. And then he asks, 
ve pretend to be acquainted. with the nature 
of the human ſoul, and the nature of an idea, 
or the aptitude of the one to produce the 
other *?” But certainly we may know, that 
there is ſomething in the cauſe which produ- 
cCeth the effect, though we cannot diſtinctly ex- 
plain what that circumſtance in the cauſe is, by 


* *. ae” 


which 


? 5 5 
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Which it 6 enabled to produce it. Wee 
not deny, that there is in the mind a power of 
raiſing up ideas, and recalling them, and fixing 
the attention upon them, becauſe we cannot 
explain how this is done. The argument Mr. 
Hume offers to prove, that we can have no aſ- 
ſurance of the reality of foree or power; ui. 
becauſe we cannot diſtiactly conceive or explain 
how it opcrateth; would equally prove that e 
Cannot be ſure that we have any ideas at all, be · 
cauſe we cannot well explain the nature of an 
idea, or how it is formed in the mind. He 
himſelf, on another occaſion, obſerves againſt 
Malebranclis, and the modern Cartęſians, who 
deny all power and activity in ſecond cauſes, 
and aſcribe all to God; that we are indeed 
«ignorant of the manner in which bodies ope- 
rate upon one another; and ſo. we ate of the 
manner or force by which a mind, even the 
« Supreme mind; operates, cither on itſelf or 
on Body. Were our ignorance therefore 
«a ſufficiens reaſon for rejecting any thing, we 
ſhould be led into that principle of tefuſing 
« all energy to the Supreme Being, as much as 
4 to the groſſeſt matter *. He here ſeems to 
cenſure it as a wrong way of arguing, to deny 
that a thing is, becauſe we cannot diſtinctiy 
conceive the manner ho it is; or to make our 
ignorance of any thing a ſufficient reaſon for 
rejecting it: And yet it is manifeſt, that his 
own reaſoning againſt power or cauſality, force 


2 Hume's Philoſophical Edlays, p. 11, 118. 
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LETTERor energy, depends upon this principle; and 


N 


energy, and all power whatſoever, in the Su- 


have ſaid, as a late injurions author of his own 


4 ing cauſe with the produced effect. Che- 
vealed religion, Vol. I: p. 19. 18 


our author's arguings, on this ſubject, are con- 
trary to the moſt evident dictates of common 


ſo much as a probable argument can be drawn, 
connection bet wixt cauſe and effect; or fromm 
cauſe we may expect ſi milar effects x. 


e. g. according to his way of reaſoning, it can- 
not ſo much as probably be concluded from ex 
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indeed, by comparing the ſeveral parts of his 
ſcheme, there is too much reaſon to apprehend, 
that he had it in view to deny all force arid 
preme, as well as in ſecondary cauſes'z' or 
at leaſt to repreſent it as very uncertain. I think 
this Gentleman would have done better, to 

country, We have no adequate idea of power; 
* we ſce cvidently that there muſt be ſuch a 


4 thing i in nature; but we cannot: conceive 
* how it acts, nor what connects the produc- 


valier Ramſay's principles of natural ang” te- | 
Thirdly, A third remark is, that many. ot 


ſenſe. Such is that, where he aſſerts, that not 
in any caſe, from experience, concerning the 


whence we may conclude, that from a ſimilar 
- Thus, 


perience, that if a quantity of dry gun-powder” 
be laid in any place, and fire be applied to it, it 
will cauſe an exploſion ;: or that-if:ithath/ſach 
an effect to day, a like quantity of POE; the 


®* Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, pe61, 62; 63. 
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lar, have the lame effect in time furure. 
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brought to ſhew, that that which, has had the 


effect in thouſands of inſtances in time paſt, will, 
though all circumſtances appear perfectiy ſimi» 
grants, indeed, that, in ſuch caſes, the mind is 
a e to draw the inference; yet he al- 


* 


erts, that the underſtanding has no part in the 


wt 


operation. But ſurely, when, from obſervation 


and experience, we come to kn and judge of 


che ordinary courſe of nature, the underſtand: 
ing may, juſtly draw a probable, argument or, 


# 4 


| concluſion, th from ' ſuch nd ſuch. cauſes, ſo 


1 6 : p 


* 


circumſtanced, ſuch effects will follow. This 


| inference is perfectly rational. And it is a ſirange 
way of talking, that, even from a number; of 


uniform experiments, we cannot ſo much as 
probably infer a connection between the cauſe 


F , 


and the effet, the ſenſible qualities and the 


ſecret powers: The reaſon he gives, is, that if 
«there be any ſuſpicion, that the courſe of na. 


* ure may change ; and that the. paſt may de 


* 
6 


©. norule for the future; experience can give 


« rile to no inference or concluſion *.” But 


+ .26 


is the probability of a thing deſtroyed, accord-, | 


ing to any way of reaſoning allowed hitherro, 
becauſe it is barely poſſible it may happen 
otherwiſe, though there is ten thouſand to dne 
againſt it? Mr. Hume, clſewhere, when argu- 
ing againſt miracles, lays it down. as à principle, 

® Home's Philoſophical Bays, p. 65, (6. 
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that 
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rr that there is a conſtant uniformity in the coutſe 
ww of nature, nevet to be violated 's but here, fn 
order to ſhew, that no probable reaſon can be 
brought from experience, concerning the con- 
nection of cauſe and effect, he ſuppoſes, that 
there may be a ſuſpicion that the courſe of na- 
ture may change. Thus this Gentleman knows 
how to aſſume and alter principles, as beſt ſuits 
his own preſcnt convenience. Reaſon leadeth 
us to conclude, that the courſe of nature is the 
appointment and conſtitution of that moft wiſe 
and powerful Being, who made the world, and 
ſettled that law and order which be judged fit- 
telt and propercſt 5 and then reaſon leadeth us 
alſo to conclude, that, except in extraot- 
dinary cafes, the ſame order will continue; 
and extraordinary caſes do not hinder the pro- 
bability of the ordinary courſe; ' So that reden 
affords a proper medium for a probable c 
dduſion concerning what effects are to be 22 
pected. He affirms, indeed, that all inferences 
of this kind are only the elfelts of cuſtom or 
habit, not of teaſoning.*. But why is cuſtom 
or habir here mentioned in z oppoſition torcalbn,, 
or as cxcluſive of it? May they not both 'con- 
cut? It is evident, that they often go together, 
and mutually ſtrengthen one another. Cuftom 
alone, without reaſon, is often not to be de- 
pended on: But in this caſe, reaſon gives its 
ſuffrage; and, in all arguings in experimental 
philoſophy, reaſon argues | from ſimilar cauſes 


* Hume's 3 Eſſays, p. 73, 7. et Hoff. 
3 to 


75 Hows: 


to Silat effects. It is by reaſon we draw thoſerrT IR 
inferences, 'and the infetehcts are rational. It 
[muſt not be ſaid, tliat in this caſe there is no 
reaſoning at all; but that the reaſoning is oſten 

ſo obvibas that it catties conviction by ; the very 
conſtitution of tlie human mind, which natu- 
Wally acquieſceth in it'as arisfatory, It ſeems 
evident, that the Great Author of our beings 
hath formed our minds, ſo as to reaſon in this 
manner; and he would not habe dotic this" = 
it had not been both of great uſe in human life a 
to make ſuch inferences,” and if there were not 

a real foundatioſi for it in the nature of things. 

his writer himſelf GW; that none bũt x 
fool or a madman will ever pretend to diſpute 

e the anthority of experience, or to rejectthat 
great guide of human life: But He tflinks 
it may be allowed" philoſopher to Have ſo 

© mich curioſity as to examine” the principle. 

of human Batu" which' gives this weighty 

* authotity to expericnct**" But I cannot hei 
Thinkin NO. we wereto judgoof philoſophy, E 

dy the ſpecimen this Gentleman bann given of 

t in this inſtance, many would de apt to con - 3 
lude, that t there 852 1 great difference, and even 
pppoſition, werveen Shiloſophy and common 
enſe; that what is ſo obvious and apparent to 

he common ſenſe and reafon of mankind d, that 

e is a fool and a madman, who doubts of it; | 
ct in philofophy is not fo much as probable.” * 


ene 


C Humes rie Elopy, 9:63. 66. * A | 
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TY Another inſtance, in which our . author's. 


** mon ſentiments of mankind, is, that he fays, 
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ſcheme, is not very reconcilable to the com- 


that though we. learn, by experience, the fre-, 
quent cogjunction o objects, yet we are 
unable to comptehend any thing. like con- 
« nection between them and that there ap- 
. pears not in all nature any thing like connec l. 
ion, conceivable by us; all events are en- 
8 tixely looſe and ſeparate 3. one event follows 
another; but we never obſerve any, tye be- 
1 twixt them; they ſeem conjoined, but never, 
« connected *. But it is evident, that in many 
caſes we have a diſtin idea of conjunction ot 
contiguity, as in a heap of ſands and of con- 
nection, as betwixt cauſe and effect; and the 
connection in this caſe. is not merely in our 
thoughts, as this gentleman is pleaſed to repte - 
ſent it; but this very connection in our E 
is ſounded on a connection which we perceiye 
in the things themſelves, They are oder 
nected as cauſe and effect, becauſe, we think 
them {; but we perceive; them to be con- 
nected, becauſe we find they are ſo: Nor iis 
this owing merely to a cuſtom or habit! in our 
minds, but there i isin nature 505 real Foundation 
for it. 
Fourthiy, FE EAT, Which occurs to 
me, upon conſidering, | Mr, Hume's ſcheme, is, 
that he hath fallen into ſeveral inconſiſtencies 
and contradictions: And, indeed, it is not to 


315 Hume's Philoſophical ESays, P- 120. 
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he may otherwiſe be; ſhould aHo be inconfiſtent 
with himſelf. I have already taken notice of ; 
the pallage in which he repteſenteth experi- 
ende as certain, and that not ſo much as a 
argument can be drawn from it; and 
yet in his f ſixth, eſſay, which is concerning pro. 
bability, he ſhews that experience may nor only 
furniſh probable concluſtons, but wat he calls 
proofe; which he explains to be ſuch! 
708 experience as as leave no toom for 
oppofition *. And he frequentſy ſpeaks of ex- 
perience in very high terms, as a certaifi guide, 
i in ſevetal paſſages above referred ro, he 
| exptefly declares, that in making experimental 
e there is no place for rea 3 
that the inſerence in this caſe is entirely owing 
to cuſtom, and the underſtanding has no part 
in it. And yet he elſe here owns, that there 
is great ſcope of reuſoning in inferences of 
5 this) kind from-obſervation and expericnce ;” 
and that not only men greatly ſurpaſs the infe- 
rior /animals in this'way of reaſoning, bat that 
one man very mueh excels another 7: And he 
declares,  that'** all our reaſonings are founded 
on a ſpecics of analogy ; where the cauſes 
care entirely fimilar, the analogy is perfect; 
* and the inference drawn from it is regarded 
as certain and concluſive ; tanz he had 


7 Ke ge ee nen nu, p. 93. +3. p. 170, 171, 
4+ 16. p. 165. 


Vor. II. 88 — 


be 8 at, that a man vbo acguech agginftrzxr 
common fenfe, however ſubtit and ingenious: +. 
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rpg geit that * it is impoſſible that any arguments 
om, ene can prove ſuch a reſem- 


s þlance”*. Another inconſiſtency, which may 
be obſerved in Mr. Humés reaſoning on this 
ſubject is, that though he repreſcnts the con- 
nection betwixt cauie and effect to be only a 
connection in our thoughts, not in the thingʒ 
themſelves I yet he aſferts, that . there is a 

« kind of pre · eſtabliſned harmony between 

“ the courſe of nature, and the ſucceſſion of 

4 our ideas; and though the powers and forces, 

“ by which the former is governed, be wholly 

0 unknown to us, yet our thoughts and concep- 
tions have ſtill, we find, gone on in the ſame 
* train with other works of nature . Where 
he ſeems to ſuppoſe that there is a real connee- 
tion in the nature of things, to which the con 
nection in our own minds corteſpondeth. The 
general ſtrain of his arguing in ſeveral of his 
eſſays, ſeems to be deſigned to prove, if it proves 
any thing, that we cannot be ſure there is any 
ſach thing as cauſe or cauſal connection in the 
univerſe: Yer he ſays, . ĩt is univerſally allowed 
that nothing exiſts without a cauſe of its EX- 
oy iſtence; and that chance is a negative word, 
« and means not any real power which has any: 
“ whcrea being in nature h. Here he falls 
into the common way of ſpeaking, that every 
thing which exiſteth muſt have a cauſe of its 
exiſtence; otherwiſe. we muſt acknowlege the 


_ »®» Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 66. -+ 15. Þ- 123, 266. 
3 . 
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there is no ſuch thing as chance in the 

46 world *. Cauſes the efore muſt be ac. 
know leged, though we cannot explain the man- 
ner of their cauſality: And he himſelf, in reck- 


our ideas, diſtinctly mentions reſemblance, con. 
Se ne nr tt 3 and this laſt he makes 
to be the common and uſeful of all f. 
And yet, in the: courſe of his reaſoning, he 
really leaves no place for cauſation, diſtin 
from ſimilarity or reſemblance; and contiguit 


Y. 
It may be mentioned, as another inſtance of his 


| inconſiſtency; that he/frequently'makes/powwer, 
and neceſſary connettion, the ſame thing and 
| argues, that if there be any connection betwixt 


one; for that anno : 7 ; 

not neceſſarily c connected, wich the effect 4 
And yet; in his Eſay Liberty and Neceſ- 
ſity, when ſpeaking of the influence of motives 
pon the mind, he faith, that as this influence 


JJ __— cc TATA ren Ä; 


<« be elicemed:a cauſe, and be looked upon as 


_ 0 


2 


* eſtabliſh$;” Where he plainiy ſuppoſeth, 
that it is not eſſential to the notion of a cauſe, 
that it is infallibly and always connected with 
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oning up the principles of the connection of 


cauſe and effect at all, it muſt be 3 


is #/#a/ly conjoincd with the action, it muſt 


the effect; but that it is ſufficient, if it be uſually 
joined with it. And to the ſame purpole, he 


„ Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p93. 1 . p. 30, ” | 


„ CR” - faith, 


19 


operation e of ee Pony he _—— tire 


% an inſtance of the neceflity which we would 


ai faith, that © all cauſes are not canjoined o 
5 u x >< uniformity x. Indeed, his whole Eſlay on 


either in phyſical or moral cauſes: And yet in 


20 A View of the DzisTeeaL Writers. 
ec their uſual effects, with like conſtaney and 


Liberty and Neceſlity, though ſcemingly built 
upon the ſcheme he had advanced in his fore 
'going Edays, with relation to cauſe and effriſt, 
s rcally not reconcilable to it. In all his rea 
ſonings in thoſe Eſlays concerning cauſe and 

effect, he had argued abat there — hrhing 
as neceſſary cannection, ar indeed. any con- 
action at all, bet wixt cauſe and effect: And 
upon this ſcheme, it is idle totalk of a necoſſity 


his Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity, he plainly 
argues upon the ſuppoſit ion ot a real connection 
though he will only call it a conjunction bet wit 
cauſe and effect: And he all along ſu ch the 
influence of cauſes, and the power of motives; 
and that a neceſſity muſt be acknowleged in 
moral as well as phyſical cauſes. He would 
have us begin the queſtion concerning Liberty 
and Neceſſity, not © by examining the faul, 
A ties of the ſoul, but by examining the op- 
4 rations of body, and of brute unintelligent 

“matter r: And with regard to this, he ob- 
ſerves, that it is univerſally allowed, that 
matter, in all its operations, is actuated by. 
« a neceſſary forces and that every effect i 
ſo preciſcly determined by the nature and 
44 energy of its cauſe, that no other effeQ, in 
* ſuch particular circumſtances, could poſlibly 


=. Hane, müde han. 7 p. 8 + Bl. p. 147. 
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« - Aeg from the 
4%, cauſe * Aud he eapreſiy rteth, that 
et the conjunction bet wixt motives and volitnc © 
© tary actions, is as regular ani uniſorm 45 that 

„ -betwixt the cauſe and effet, in any part of 
25 ume fn 5* Thun we toe, eee, ackhow. 


_ ” — 


owixt chem, — rakes al 
peat of this, for overthrowing'the/libetty of 


human actions And he cbndludes that Effay, 
wich taking notice of the objection Wien x 
might be raiſed against wharhethadiadviheed'y 
vis. that © if voluntary actions be ſubjected te 
the ſam neceſſiry irh the opera- 
Z tlons df marger;' tere is a continued chaifi 
© of neceflary: Caves, | and prege- 
1 bermined, teaching from the original eatſe of 7 
all, to every ſingle votiviow of evety hutnan 
© ereatute. While ve act, we ate, at the ſamt 
time, acted upon There is no contingency 
any - wherein the univerſe, no indifferency, 
no liberty. This objection ne putteth very 
trongly #3; and vet I cannot ſee;rthafr; deegrde = 
ng to the(hypottieſis be had wdvancedinvthe = 
oregoing Eflays} 'thet&canibe/any” juſt forin- 


\ 


n&ion of events, but no chiſal influence, it 
Eannor be ſaid; that whilſt welacx we are acted | 
pon. On the contrarypnothing is acted upon, N 
nor is there any power, Toes] or eriergy in 


* names Pune ophical E55, Pp. 30152. I. p. 141, 
7 157. 158. © | 
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operation of mange 


lation for it For if there be only a mere con-. 


TY" without connection; and therefore there can 


4 Viemp f the Denrie 1 Writers, 
follow one — 


unconnected, and only 


be no continued chain of neceſſaty cauſes at 
all. This would be the proper anſwer, accord- i 
ing to the principles he had laid down, if he 
had thought thoſe principles N be But 
he hath not thought ſit to make uſe of it; but, 
in contradiction to his on n ſcheme, ſeems here 
to admit a chain of neceſſary cauſes; phyſical Wl 
and moral, in order to load — 5 and 
plainly 3 the objection as unanſwer 15 

able x. iin et min n i P at u 


Thus 1 lation :onitidered, „pretty largely; tt 


| author's — was and the obſer. 
vations that have been made, may help us to 
judge of this gentleman's character as a writer 
Whether it de ſerveth all the admiration and ap- 
plauſe, which he himſelf; as well as others, bay: 
en willing to beſtow u upon it. We may iſet 

y what hath-been — how far — hath 
anſwered what the had ed 
expect, clearneſt and e in 
treating cheſe curious and ſanblime' 


| propoſe with re 
force, energy, & 10 fix, if 
meaning of thoſe t ? "xe 
* move part of that —— {which 1 0 
e much opted nn this E vil 
6 loſophy+,” . r e , 
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What Mr. Hume hath offered, contentinginn 
cauſe and effect, puts me in mind of a remarx- = 


able paſſage in Lord Bolingbroke's poſthumous 
works, which I ſhall mention on this occaſion. 


« Whatever knowlege (ſaith his Lordfhip) 


9 Age acquire of appatent cauſes, 'We can ac- 
4 quire none of real cauſality, or that power, 

80 ws virtue, whatever it be; by. which one 
being acts on another, 'and- becomes 4 cauſe. 
We may call this by different names, accord- 
< ing to the different effects of it; but to 
| © knoò it in its firſt principles; to know the 
nature of it, would be to know as God him- 
40 ſelf knows; and thetefore this will be al- 
% ways unknowmto us, in cauſes that ſeem to 
< be moſt under” our inſpection, as well as in 
“others that ate the moôſt remote from it.“ 
And he repreſents thoſe-*philofoptiers as ridi- 
* culous, who, when they have diſcovered a 
| © real actual cauſeſ in its effects, by the phæn 
| £6 mena, reject it becauſe they caunot con- 

& ceiye its cauſality; Hot aſſign a ſufficient rea- 
“ ſon why and ho it is This may ſeem 


to bear hard upon Mr. Hume: But What is 


more to be wondered at, he hath iu effect 


paſſed a cenſure upon himſelf. He indeed 


gives a high encomium on ſceptical philoſophy, 
boy the beginning of his ſixth Eſſay; that * every 
< paſſion is mortifled by it; but the love of 


truth; and that paſſion never is, not can be 
cc carried to too high a degree, It is ſutptiſing 


Lord Bolingbroke's Works, Vol. III. p. 541. 
C4 2 
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zzrrza 4 thereforc, that this philoſophy, which; in 
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“ almoſt every inſtance, muſt be harmleſs and 
V innocent, ſhould be the ſubject of ſo much 
v. groundleſs reproach. and gbloquy #.” But 
afrerwards, in his twelfth Eſſay, Which is of 
the academical, or ſceptigat iloſophy, he gives 
no advantegeaus notion ieiſm. He ſays, 
that . the grandyſcope of all the enquiries and 
| : diſputes of the; ſcepties, is to deſtroy reaſon 
4 by ratiocination and argament f. And ſpeak- 
ing of the ſcepticaſ objactians againſt the re- 
Z lation of caule and gſfect, he ſoith. that? hile 
the Steptic inſiſts. upon theſe topics. he ſeems, 
< for the, time at leah, to deſtroꝝ all aſſurance 
« and COnVIHOR, 5, nd then he adds, that 
 thele, arguments ©, might, be diſplayed et 2 
« greater length. ii any-tuggble..good ot be- 
6,  ncfit to ſoxicty coul ever „he: pected to 
by reſult from theni, ; For (aich he) here is the 
4 chief, ad fa nding. objection; to 
« excellive-  ſepeicilm, ae durable good 
6 can ever be expected om ir, while it remains 
* in its full force and vigor. And he had 
faid, that © nature wilt-al-vays maintain her 
* rights, and prevaileth in the end, over any 
* abſtra& reaſoning; vas ſoevce 63 
But it were well, if the worſt ching has could 
e laid of our authat's; cxecilive ſcepticiſm 
Vet, that it is trifling and uſeleſs. It will oon 
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gentleman, and his oddities, for the preſent. | 
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LETTER U. 


| Oberoations on Mr. Hume's eſſay. concerning 
3 providence and a future ſtate. 
is attempt to ſhew that we cannot juſtly 
argue from the courſe of nature to a par- 
ticular intelligent canſe, becauſe the ſubject 
lies entirely beyond the reach of _ 
experience, and becauſe God is a. ſmgular 
cauſe, and the univerſe a ſingular effet, 
and therefore u cannot argue by a com- 
pariſon * 2 orhe ver cauſe, or any other 
Hi 4 mt examined, whereby 


. 25 2 27 in the works of 
| C 7 a is procee S 70 8 
farther than ie e fee 77 chem, a 
therefore canyat infer. any rewards or pu-. 
 niſbments beyond what is already known 
| by experience and obſervation. The uſeful- 
neſs of believing future retribut ions acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Hume, and that the contrary 
Ale is nn with good ADs. 


XY =. 
1 I. appears from what was n in m 
c 


former letter, that few writers have carricd 
epticiſm in PT to a greater height 
than 


08 


0 


| more direckl; A 


very founda 


E-1 and evidences 'of the chri 


s particular Providents unde future” 
= — introduces what hie offers ii 


of them. He 
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The eſfay may be Saadet / conſiſting. 8 


Ac 


1 955 
* I. H 1 X 
than Me, Hume. I po ptocred t . 
> 255 ow ph that” 
religion. Some part of ' what he calls his 
PaiLoS0P Cat” Facklvs' concerning Human 
Underſtandin manifeſtly tends to ſubvert the, 
ati of 7 5 religion, of its 
moſt importan principles. Another part of 
them is particularly leveſd A inſt the proofs 
ian revelation. 
The former is What I. dall "firſt conſider, 


and ſhall therefore cxamine' the eleventtr of 


thoſe eſfays, the title of*which' is  Concernin 

'thi3 
ſceptical” p e ok 4 

boo th ani 7 5 by bo tneans to ap 

ſome” objettior 

from” him{cff)to n 5 friend's WA 


of argu ans 
| but takes care to do, it id fach”? e 
to giee his friend a- Ciperiority in the arg 


Welt. And ſome" of the work” parts . 
eſſay are direQly pro propoſed in His Own perſon. 


two parts?" The one feen th be deffgri 
againſt the exillence of God, or of * ee e U 
Pieine fte ent cauſe of the-univerſe?” 
other,” which appears to be the main 2219 
tion of the eſſay, is particularly 'Jeveld {gain 


4 futare ſfate of rewards and 
e b en n . 7452 < 


n ob! Return aH! 1 


357 


m to be 
ediarely deſigned againſt As 


28 i View f. the Dix TIA Writers. 2 
e L ſhall begin with the former; becauſe it 


comes firſt. in order to be conſidered, though 


* it is not particulatly mentioned till towards 
the concluſion of = eſſay. He obſerves in 


the perſon of his Epicurean friend, that 
&« while-we, argue from the courſe of nature; 
. aud infer a particular intelligent cauſe, which 
* at firſt beſtowed, and till preſerves; order 
7 in the univerſe, we embrace a principle 
& which is both uncertain and uſelelz. The 
„ reaſon Lu gives why it is uncertain is, be- 
„ Auſe ſabject lies entirely beyond the 
e reach of human experience . This is 4 
7 1 of the uſe our author would make 
of. th a ciples he had laid down in the pte · 
5 e He had repreſented: Expc K 
be only foundation of our knowledge with 
prey to matters of fact, 7 te the „ of 
objects: that it is by Stat 
we. know the relation of Pane and. a cl 
and he. had alſo aſſerted, that nat ſo much af 
AS; A -probable. argument can be drawn from 
experience to lay a foundation for our reaſon 
1586 Ae cauſe to effect, ot from effect to 
cauſe. . I. ſha "ge add 30g thing 1 55 what 
Vas offered in my former letter to 3 | 
abwrdity, the confuſion, and of 
theſe principles es. I ſhall. only IAA 
this, very writer, who had repreſented als abr 
gumicnts drawn from experienee, with telation 
to cauſe and effect, as e incertain, 


Hamel Philoſophical EI ay, p. 224. | 


yet 
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ment OE w—_— — an intel 
t e, that 7 lies entirely 
— the reach of human experience. What 
is the meaning of this is not eaſy to apprehend. 
It will be, readily allowed, that we do not 
know by experience the whole courſe of 
nature; yet enough of it falls within the 
reach even of human obſervation and expe- 
rience, to lay a reaſonable foundation for 
inferring from it a ſupreme" intelligent cauſe. 
In that part of the univerſe: which cometh 
under our notice and obſervation, we may 
behold ſuch · illuſtrious characters of wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs, as determine us by the 
moſt natural way of reaſoning in the world, 
to acknowledge a moſt wiſe, and powerful, and 
benign author and cauſe of the univerſe. The 
inference is not beyond the reach of our 
faculties, but is one of the moſt obvious that 
offereth to the human mind. But perhaps 
what the author intends by obſetving that 
this fubjett lies entirety beyond the reach of 
human experience, is this, That notwichſtand- 
ing the admirable marks of wiſdom and deſign 
which we behold in the courſe of nature, and 
order of things; we cannot argue from thenco 
to prove a wiſe and intelligent cauſe of the 
univerſe, or that thete was any wiſdom em- 
ployed in the formation of it, becauſe neither 
we, nor any of the Human race, were preb 
at the 9 of is, ot aw _ it _— 
This 
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LETTER This muſt be owned to be a very extraor- 
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„ dinary way of reaſoning, and I believe yon 
oP ill eaſily excuſe me if I do. nat W 
confutation Af ite $n -r | 
Mr. Hume, after, * n thus in he 
perſon. of his Epicurean' friend, comes in the 
cConeluſion of this eſſay to propoſe anothet 
argument as from himſelf. I much doubt, 
4 ſaith he, whether it be poſſible for a cauſe 
t to be known only by its effect, or to be 
4 of ſo ſingular and particular a nature a8 10 
6% have no parallel, and no ſimilarity with 
4 any other cauſe or object, that has ever 
« fallen under our obſervation. Tis on) 
« when, two ſpecies of objects are found 10 
4 be conſtantly conjoin d, that we can inſer 
e the one from the other. And were an 
t effect preſented which was entirely ſingulan 
4 and could not be comprehended under au 
& known ſpecies, I do not ſee that we could 
: « form any conjecture or inference at all cor 
« cerning its cauſe. If experience, and ob- 
« * ſcryation, and analogy be, indeed, the only 
* guides we can reaſonably follow in inſe- 

6 rences of this nature: Both the effect and: 
«. cauſe mult bear a ſi milarity. and reſemblance 
. to other effects and cauſes which. we: know, 
and which we have found in mapy-initanes 
ee to be conjoin d with each other *. M. 
um- leaves it to his friend's reflections to 
e the conſequences of this ah 
. — Hume's Philoſophical . p. 232, 233 29 7 , 
7749! Wuhic 
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which he had e before, might leaduerrex | 
into Reaſonings 0 too nice and delicate a, . 
nature to be inſiſted on. The argument, as 
he hath managed it, is indeed ſufficiently ob- 
ſcure and L ore e But the general inten- 
tion of it ſeems to be this, that all out 
arguings from cauſe to effect, or from effect 
to —_ proceed upon analogy, or the com- 
ſimilar cauſes with ſimilar effects. 
Where therefore there is ſuppoſed to be a 
ſingular cauſe to which there is no parallel 
(though he much doubts whether there can 
be a cauſe of ſo ſingular a nature) and a 
ſingular effect, there can be no arguing from the 
one to the other: Becauſe in that caſe we cannot | 
argue by a compariſon with any other cauſe, 
or any other effect. Except therefore we can 
find another world to compare this with, and 
an intelligent cauſe of that world, we cannot 
argue from the effects in this preſent world 
to an intelligent cauſe: i. e. We cannot be 
ſure there is one God, except we can prove 
there is one other God at leaſt; or that this 
world was formed and produced by a wiſe 
intelligent cauſe, unleſs we know of another 
| world like this, which was alſo formed by 
a wiſe intelligent cauſe, and perhaps, not then 
neither: For he ſeems to inſiſt upon it, that 
there ſnould be many inſtances of ſuch cauſes 
and effects being confoined- with each oi her, 
in order to lay a proper foundation for ob- 
/ ervatian, experience,” and analogy, the” only 
RR | a ks 
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ver ran guides we can reaſonably follow. in inferences 


ww 


of this nature. He immediately after.obſcrves, 
that according to the antagoniſts of Epicurus, 


the univerſe, an effect quite ſingular and 


ce proof of a Deity, a cauſe no lefs 


Pe particularly. acquainted 
With, comprehendeth ſuch an amazing, variety 
of phenomena, all which, .exhibir the mol 


POWer,and diffaſivegoodnef, ſathat one would 


zil. metaphyſical gentleman's way of arguing 
in a matter of the higheſt pr Sc. gu 
_ abſurdity of which is obyious to any man of 


ing "__ . can be more incon- 


% unparallel d, is always. ſuppoſed to be the 
ſingular 
2 and unparallel d.“ If by calling the uninerſe 
a ſingular and unparallełd effect, he. intends 
to Ggrify that no other univerſe has comt 


under out obſervation, it is very trus : But 


it by no mcans follows, that we cannot ar- 


gue from the evident marks of wiſdom aid 
deſign which we may ohſerve in this univerſe 


that we do know, becauſe we do not know 


any thing of any other univerſe. This grand 


zen that ſmall part of 


verſal ſyſtem, and e 


teſtable proefs of admirable. wiſdom, 


think it ſcarce poſſible for a reaſonable mind 
to reſiſt, the evidence. But ſuch is this: ſubs 


Plain ungerſtanding. It is of à piece with 
What he had advanced . before, * there is 
no ſuch thing as cauſe ot effeRt at all, nor 
can any probable inference be drawn from 
the one to the other; than- which, as hath bcen 


ſiſtent 


. e 


deut with common. ſenſe, and the reaſon ve 


all mankind. 

The other thing obſervable in this clay, 
and which ſeems 50 be the principal inten- 
tion of it, relateth to the ptoof of a Provi- 
dence and à Future State. He introduces his 
friend as putting himſelf in the place of 
Epicurus, and making an harangue to the 
people of Athens, to prove that the princi- 
ples of his philoſophy were as innocent and 
| Galutary as thoſe of any other philoſophers. 
The courſe of his reaſoning or 0 
is this. That © the chief 25 ſole atgument 
* brought by philoſophers for a divine Exiſt- 
* ence is derived from the order of nature 
here there appear ſuch marks of intelli- 
« gence and deſign, that they think it extra- 
tc va 


vagant to-aflign for its cauſe, either chance, 
& or the wlad any unguided force of matter, That 
> this] is an ar . drawn from effects to 
e cauſes; 1 that When we infer any par- 
7 „ ticular cauſe. from an effect, we muſt pro- 
ortion the one to the other, and can neyer 
allowed to aſctibe to the cauſe any. 

i Mex a ut what are exactly ſufficient. to 
* produce the effect. And if we aſcribe to 

« it farther qualities, or affirm it capable f 

60 producing any other effect, we only indulge 
61 the licence of conjecture without reaſon, 
ot authority. 9 That therefore allow. 
* ing God to be the author of the exiſtence 


1 Hume's Philoſophical Efays, p. 21 5. 
You. Il D i 
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n or order of the Univerſe, it follows, that he 
. „ poſſeſſes that preciſe degree of power, intelli- 
LY 1.® ow and bsc which appears in his 
1 workmanſhip, but nothing farther can evet be 
« proved.” F Thoſe therefore are vain rea 
4. 225 and reverſe the order of nature, who 
« jnftead of regarding this pteſent life, ane 

« the preſent ſcene of things as the ſole 

objet of their contemplation, render it 4 

« paſſage to ſomething farther. The Divinity 

1 may indeed poſſibly poſſeſs attributes, which 

4 we have never ſeen exerted, and may be go- 

4 verned by principles of action, which we'cari- 

4 not diſcovet to be ſatisfied: But we can never 

« have rcaſon to infer any attributes, 'or any 

« principles of action in him, but ſo fat 45 
4 e know them to be exerted or ſatisfied.” 
He asks, * are there any marks of diftriburlye 

4 juſtice in the world”? And if it be 1a tid, 

that © the juſtice of God cxerts itſelf in part, 

“ but not in its full extent, he anſwers,” © rhat 

© we have no reaſon to give it any particular 

« extent, but only ſo far as we ſee it at preſent 

« exert itſelf. f” That © indeed, when! we 
«find that any work has proceeded from-the 

kill and induſtry of man, who is à bein 

_ © whom we know by experience, and 'whole 

© nature we are acquainted with, we can draw 

« a hundred infetences concerning what may 

“ be expected from him, and theſe inferences 

} s will all be founded on experience and ob | 

1 I Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 220, 4 15. p . 203. 
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47 ſervation. But ſince the ae is knowntrrri 
« to us only by his productions, and is a 

4 ſingle being in the Univerſe, not compre: 
ce hended under any ſpecies or genus, from 


« whoſe experienced attributes or qualities 


cc e can by analogy infer any attribute or 


4 quality in him, we can only infer ſuch at- 
« tributes or perfections, and ſuch a degres 
« of thoſe attributes, as is preciſely adapted 


to the effect we examine. But farther attributes 


«or farther degrees. of thoſe attłibutes, we 


* can never abe authorized to infer or ſup- | 


« poſe by: any r rules of juſt reaſoning?” He 
adds, that the great ſource of our miſtakes 


«< on this fubject isthis. We' racitly conſider 


c ourſelves as in the place of the Supreme Being, 
ec and conclude; that he will on every occaſion 
cc obſerve the ſame conduct, which we ourſelves 
in his ſituation would have embrated as 


«reaſonable and tligible. Whereas it muſt 


cc evidently - appear contrary to all rules of 


« analogy" to reaſon from the intentions and 


projects of men ?to thoſe of à Being ſo 
« different, and ſo much ſuperior— ſo remote 


„ and incomprehenſible, who bears leſs a- 
9. nalogy to any Other being in: the univerſe, 
© than the ſun to a waren taper.” - He con- 


cludes therefore, that no new fact can ever 3 
be infer'd from the religious Hypothe- 
* ſis: no reward or puniſhment expected or 


< dreaded beyond what is already known by 


** r 
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ful extract of the argument in this eſſay, drawn 
together as cloſely as I could, without the 
tepetitions with which it .aboundeth;  -. 
I ſhall now make a few remarks upon it. 
The whole of his reaſoning depends upon 
this maxim, that when once we have traced 
an effect up to its cauſe, we can never aſcribe 
any thing to the cauſe but what is preciſehy 
proportioned to the effect, and what we gur. 
ſelves diſcern to be ſo: nor can we jufer 
any thing farther concerning the. cauſe, than 
What the effect, or the preſent 
it neceſſarily leads to. He had to the fame 
purpoſe obſerved in a ſotmer eſſay that * it 
© is, allowed by all philoſophers, that the 
effect is the meaſure. of the power. 4 But 
this is far from being univerſally true. Fot 


we in many iaſtances clearly peretive, that a 
cauſe can produce an effect which it doth not 
actually produce, or a greater. effect than it 
W 


hath actually produced. 
whole reaſoning. proceeds pom confounding 
neceſſary and frec cauſes , and — he 
ſeems not willing to allow any diſtinction 
between them, or that there are any nher 
but neceſſary and material cauſes f. -A-neceflar) 
cauſe acts up to the utmoſt of its — 
therefore the effect muſt be exactly proportianed 
40 it. But the caſe is manifeſtiy diſferent as 


Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, „231. 8. 
. p. 131, 132, 141, wa v. go. 731. t 1 1 
8 0 


to free and ah RY They may —— 
a power of producing effects, which they do ru 
not actually produce. And as they act from 
diſcernment and choice, we may, in many | 
caſes, reaſonabiy aſcribe to them farther views 
than what we diſcern or diſcover in their preſent 
courſe of action. This author himſelf owns, 
that this may be rraſonably done with re- 
ſpect to man whom we know by experience, 
| and whoſe nature and conduct we are ac- 
quainted with but denies that the ſame way 
ofargning will hold with reſpect — But 
ſurely when once we come from the conſiderati- 
on of his works to the knowledge of a ſeli · exiſi- 
ent and abſolutely perfect Being, we may from 
the nature of that ſelf · exiſtence and abſolutely 
perfect cauſe reaſonably conclude, that He is able 
to produce certain effects beyond what atually ' 
come under out preſent notice and obſervation, 
and indeed that He can do whatſoever doth not 
imply a contradiction. This Univerſe is a vaſt, 
a glorions and amazing ſyſtem, comprehend- 
ing an infinite: variety of parts. And it is 
bat a ſmall part of it that comes under our 
own. more immediate notice. But we know 
enough to be convinced, that it demonſtrateth 
a wiſdom as well as power beyond all imagi- 
nation great and wonderful. And we may 
| juſtly conclude the ſame concerning thoſe parts 
of the Univerſe that we are not acquainted 
with. And for any man to ſay, that we 
cannot reaſonably aſcribe any degree of wiſdom 
or c power to God but what is exactly propor- 
| * *** tioned 
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LETTER tioned to that part of the univerſal frame which 


comes under our on particular obſervation, isa 
very ſtrange way of arguing. The proofs of 
the wiſdom and power of God, as appearing 
in our part of the ſyſtem, are ſo ſtriking, that 
it is hard to conceive, how any man that is not 
under the influence of the moſt obſtinate preju - 
dice, can refuſe to ſubmit to their force. And yet 
there are many phænomena, the reaſons and ends 
of which we are not at preſent able to aſſign. 
The proper conduct in ſuch a caſe, is to believe 
there are moſt wiſe reaſons for theſe things, 
though we do not now diſcern thoſe reaſons, 
and to argue from the unconteſted characters 
of wiſdom in things that we do know, 
that this moſt wiſe and powerful agent, the 
author of nature, hath alſo acted with ad- 
mitable wiſdom in thoſe: things, the deſigns 
and ends of which we do not know. It would 
be wrong therefore to confine the meaſures of 
his wiſdom preciſely to what appeareth to our 
narrow apprehenſions in that part of his works, 
which falleth under our immediate inſpection. 
This was the great fault of the Epicurcans, 
and other atheiſtical philoſophers, who judging 
by their own narrow. views, urged ſeveral things 
as proofs of the want of wiſdom and con- 
'trivance, which upon a fuller knowledge of 
the works of nature, furniſh: farther conviti- 
_ cing proots of the wiſdom of the great Former 
ching. „% 1150 
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In like manner with reſpect to his goodneſi, LETTER 
there are numberleſs things in this preſent con- NS. : 
ſticution, which lead us to regard. pigs wa YT 
moſt benign and benevolent Being. And 
therefore it is highly reaſonable, that . 
we meet with any phænomena, which we 
cannot reconcile. with our idcas of the di- 
vine goodneſs, we ſhould conclude, that it is 
only for want ot having the whole of things 
before us, and conſidering them in their con- 
nexion and harmony, that they appear. to us 
with a diſorderly aſpect. And it is very juſt in 
ſuch a. caſe. to make .uſe of any . reaſonable 
hypotheſis, w hich tendeth to. ſet the goodneſs 
of God in a \ fair and conſiſtent light. 
The ſame way of reaſoning holds with re- 
gard to the juſtice and righteouſacſs of God 
as the great Governor of the world. We 
may rcaſonably.. conclude from the intimate 
ſenſe we have of the excellency of. ſuch a 
character, and the great evil and deformity of 
injuſtice and unrighteouſneſs, which ſenſe is 
implanted in us by the author of our beings, 
and from the natural rewards of virtue, and 
pans . of vice even in the preſent con- 
itution of. things; that he is a lover of righte- 
oulneſs and virtue, and an enemy to vice and 
wickedneſs. Our author himſelf makes his 
Epicurean friend acknowledge, that in the pre- | 
ſcar order of things, virtue is attended, with | 
more peace of mind, and with many other 
„ 9. +. 155 : "OS | 
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hall be complicated in à future ſtate. 
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LETTER advantages above vice. * And yet it cannot be 


denied, that there are many inſtances obvious 


SE common obſervation, in which vice ſeemetſi 
do flouriſh and proſper, and virtue to be ex- 


ſed to great evils and calamities. What is 


to be concluded from this? ls it that becauſe 


the juſtice of God here ſheweth itſelf only 
in rart, and not in its full extent (to uſe our 
author's expreſſion) therefore righteonſnefs as in 


God is imperfett in its degree, and that he doth 
not poſlels it in the fall extent of that per- 
fection, nor will ever exert it any farther than 


we ſer him exert it in this preſent ſtate? This 
were an unreaſonable concluſion concerning 

a being of ſuch admirable perfection, whoſe. 
righteouſneſs as well as wiſdom muſt be fup- 
poſed to be infinitely ſaperior to ours. It is 


| natural therefore to "idk that this preſent 


Jife is only a part of the divine ſcheme, which, 


| But he urgerh, that the great fourcc of our 
miſtakes on this ſubje& is, that we racitly - 


| * conſider ourſelves as in the place of the ſu · 


e preme Being, and conclude that he will on 
© every occaſion obſetve the fame conduct, 
« which we ourſelves in his ſituation weld. 


„ have embraced as reaſonable and eligible, 


* Whereas it muſt evidently appear contrary to 
1 all rules of analogy, to reaſon from the inten- 
tions and purpofes of men to thoſe of a Being 

« fo different and fo mnch fuperior,. ſo re. 


Hume: Philoſophical Eſſays, 5. 221. 
2 mote 


it were the highel date yo pretes 
down the infinite inc cnfible Being to 
our ſcanty model, and meaſures of acting, and 


the fame conduct that we ſhould judge eligible: 


cerning which we are unable to form any 
proper judgment, for want of having the ſame 


yet on the other hand, there are ſome caſes 1 
manifeſt that we may fafel y pronounce concerns 
| ing them, as worthy ot ane c of the divine 


work of God, we may reaſonably argue from 
the traces of excellencies in ourſelves to the 


of the Univerſe, ſtill taking care to remove all 


qualities are attended in us. Since therefore we 


nevolence, juſtice and righteoufneſs, as neceſſary 
ingredients in a worthy and excellent character, 


tellectual Being, we are unayoidably led to con- 


poſſible degree of eminency in the abſolutely 


N mw 
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to aſſume that he will on every occaſion, for 
ſo our author is pleaſed to put the caſe, ohſerve 


ſince there may be innumerable things con- 


comprehenſtre view of things that he hath: 


perfections. And as our on natures are the 


infinitely ſuperior perfections in the great Author 
thoſe limitations and defects with which thoſe 
cannot poſſibly help regarding goodneſs and be- 


and as among the nobleſt excellencies of an in- 
clude, that they are to be found in the higheſt 
perfect Being, the Author and Governor of the 


world. Theſe are not mere arbitrary ſuppoſitions, 
but are evidently founded in nature nd reaſon, 


4 fe tie Yay 
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En And though in many particular inſtances we 


through the narrowneſs of our vie ws cannot be 
proper judges of the grounds and reaſons of the 
divine adminiſtrations, yet in general we have 
reaſon to conclude, that if there be ſuch a thing as 
goodneſs and righteouſneſs in God, or any per. 
fection in him correſpondent - to what is called 
goodneſs and righteouſneſs in us, he will order 
it fo that in the final iſſue of things a remarkable 
difference ſhall be made between the righteous 
and the wicked: that at one time or other, and 
taking in the whole of exiſtence, virtue, though 
now for a time it may be greatly afflicted and op. 
preſſed, ſhall meet with its due reward ;. and 
vice and wickedneſs, though now it may ſeem to 
proſper and triumph, ſhall receive its proper pu- 
niſhment. Since therefore, by the obſervation 
of all ages, it hath often happened, that in the 
preſent courſe of human affairs, good and excel- 
lent perſons have been unhappy, and expoſed to 
many evils and ſufferings; and bad and vicious 
men have been in very proſperous circumſtances, 
and have had a large affluence of all worldly en- 
joyments even to the end of their lives; and that, 
as this gentleman himſelf elſewhere expreſſeth it, 
« ſuch is the confuſion and diſorder of human af: 
« fairs, that no perfect economy or regular diſtri- 
& bution ofhappineſs or milcry, is in this life evet 

L to be expected . It ſeems reaſonable to con: 
clude, that there ſhall be a future ſtate of exiſtencc, | 
in which theſe apparent irregularities ſhall be ler 


by * 5 Moral Political Ran. p. 244». 245: 


* right, 
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Aki FRA ſhall bea more perfect diibutiga tame 
of rewards and | ens page to men according 
to their moral conduct. There is nothing in 
this way of arguing but what is conformable d 
the ſoundeſt principles of reaſon; and to the na- 
tural — of the human heart. But though 
a future ſtate of retributions in general be pro 
bable, yet as many doubts: might ſtill be apt to 
ariſe in our minds concerning it, an expreſs re- 
velation from God aſſuring us of it in his name, 
and more diſtinctly pointing out the nature and 
certainty of thoſe Wa e ene be of 205 ; 
moſt ſignal advantage. FO 
I ſhall have occaſion to reſhine' this ſubject, 
when come to conſider what lord Bolingbroke 
hath more largely offered in relation to it. At 
preſent it is proper to obſerve that though Mr. 
Hume ſeems to allow his Epicurean friend $ rea- 
ſoning to be juſt, yet he owns, that! in fact men 
do not reaſon after that manner; and that they 
draw many conſequences from the belief of 
4a divine exiſtenee, and ſuppoſe that the Deity 
„will inflict puniſhments on vice, and beſtow r 
© rewards on virtue, beyond what appears in the 
c ordinary courſe of nature. Whether this rea- 
x „ ſoning of theirs (adds he) be juſt or not, is no 
. matter; its influence on their life and conduct 
t muſt ſtill be the ame. And thoſe who attempt 
„(co diſabuſe them of ſuch prejudices, may for 
„ „ aught I know be good reaſoners, but I can- 
ct “ not allow. them tobe good citizens and poli- 
WW © ficians: ſince they free men from one reſtraint 
t, i RE — - m—_ 
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Azrrzz ! upon their paſſions; and make the infringe · 
: — 5 ment of the laws of equity and ſociety in One 

e reſpect more eaſy and ſecure j. I think it 
follows from this by his own account, that he 
did not act a wiſe or good part, the part of a 
friend to the public or to . in publiſhing 
this Eday, the manifeſt deſign of which is to per. 
ſuade men, that there is no juſt foundation in 
teaſon for expecting a future ſtate of rewards and 
niſhments at all. Nor is the conceſſion he here 
makes very favourable to what he addeth in the 
next page, concerning the univerſal liberty to 
be allowed by the ſtate to all kinds of philoſophy. 
According to his own way of repreſenting it, 
Epicurus muit have been caſt, if he had pleaded 
his cauſe before the people; and the principal 
deſign of this Eſſay, which ſeems to be toſhew 
not only the reaſonableneſs, but harmleſſneſs of 
that philoſophy,'is loſt. For if the ſpreading of 
thoſe principles and reaſonings is contrary to the 
rules of good policy; and the character of good 
Citizens, if they have a tendency to free them 
from a ſtrong reſtraint upay their paſſions, and 
to make the infringement of the laws of equity 
and ſociety more 20% and ſecure ; then ſuch 
principles and reaſonings, according to his way 
of repreſeating the matter, ought in good policy 
to be reſtrain d, as OG a a bad influence of 
the community. 
There is one paſſage more in this eſſay, which 
may deſerve ſome notice. It is in page 230 


U * 231. 
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where be obſerves that © God [diſcovers -himſcifuzzaen & 
« by. ſome faint traces or out- lines, beyond (a, | 

« which we have no authority to aſcribe to him 

« any attribute or perfeſtion· What we imagine 

to be 4 ſuperior perfection may really be a 

defect. Ox, were it ever ſo much a perfection, 

« the aſcribing it to the ſupreme Being, where 

te jt appeats not to have been really exerted to 

7 the full in his works, ſavouts more of flattery 

% and panegyric, than of juſt reaſoning and 
« ſound philoſophy” The courſe of his argu- 
ing ſeems to be this, That it would ſavout of 

flattery, not of ſound reaſoning, to aſcribt any 

atttibute or: perfection to God, which appears 
not to have been exerted to the full in hir 
re. And he had obſerved: before, That “ it 
is impoſſible for us to know any thing of the 

29 9 what we liabe antecedently, als 

« fer d, but-diſcover'd to ts full in the effcQ#*;” 

It is plain therefore, that according to him we 
ought not to aſcribe any perfection to God, but 
what is not merely infer d, but diſcover d to the 
full i in his works. It is alſo manifeſt, that accord- 
ing to him there is hte or perfection = 
the Deity exerted r diſcovered to the full in 
his works, For he hal laid juſt before, that he 

diſcovers himſelf only Mſome faint traces or out- 
lines. The natural concluſion from theſe pre- 
miſes taken together is plainly this. That i 
would be flattery and preſumption in us to alcribe 
any attribute or perfection to God at all. And 


5 Hane Philoſophical Edlays, p. 232. 
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r leave it to you to judge of the obligations 
the world is under to this writer. In one part 
of this Eſſay he makes an attempt to ſubvert / the 


proof of the exiſtence of God, or a ſupreme in- 
telligent cauſe of the univerſe. And here he 
inſinuateth, that it would be wrong to aſctibe 
any perfection or atttibute to him at all. And 
the main deſign of the whole Eſſay is to ſhew, 
that no argument can be drawn from any of his 
perfections, to make it probable that there-ſhall 
be rewards and puniſnments in a future fate, 


though he acknowlegeth that it: is 
young to mankind to believe them; , , 


of great ac 


Vou will not wonder -after- this,, that this 

e e who hath endeavoured to ſhake the 
foundations of natural religion, ſhogld uſe his 

utmoſt efforts to ſubyert the evidences of the 

chriſtian revelation. What he hath offered this. 
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An examination he Mr. Hume": s 2 5 on 115 . 
| Wert) 4 ſummary of the firſt part 0} 2 


8 


3 eh 16 deſi Zued to ſbe u, that mi. 

| ls are. incapable. of being proved by. any 
_ teſtimony or evidence whatſoever. His main 
principle examined, that experience is our 
uly guide in reaſoning concerning matters of 

fals; and that miracles, being cont! rary to 

| the allet laws of nature, there is an 
uniform experience 4 against the exiſtence of 
any miracle. It is ſhewn, that no argument 

can be drawn from experience, to prove that 
miracles" are impoſſible, or that they haue 

not been actually wrought. Miracles not 
above the power of God, nor unworthy of his 

. wiſdom. Valuable le ends ma y be aſſigned for 

_ miracles, They arec 2 7 of being proved 

E proper teſtimony. This applied to the re. 
furrettion of Chrift. And it is ſteum, that 
the evidence repreſented in Scriprure is every 
way fuſficient 1 to ſatisfy us of the rruth of it, 

| fuppoſin mg that, evidence. to have been really 
Se as there, e ee 3 


; 1 ech to lonſtcher Mr. > Himes "aka 
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brated Eſſay on Miracles, which is the tenth. 


his Lees Efes, and has been | 
mightily | 
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' 4ETTER mightily admired and cxtoll'd, as a maſterly and 
Ay unanſwerable piece. Ithink no 1 man 
' will ſay fo, that has read the ingenious and ju- 
dicious Any iow made to it by the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
now Rector of Shrewsbury. It is intitled, An 
% Eſſay in anſwer to Mr, Humes Eſſay on Mi- 
& racks, by William Adams, M. A. That 
which 1 have by me is the ſecond edition, with 
additions, London, 17 54. Beſides this, 1 have 
ſen a ſhort, but excellent diſcourſe, by the Rer. 
Dr. Rut herfurt h, entitled. The credibility of 
Miracles defended againſt the author of the 
te i Philoſophical Eſſays. In a diſcourſe delivered 
at the primary viſitation of the Right Rev, 
« 7 hamas Lins Biſhop of Ely, — Cambridge 
* 1 751. ele in my opinion are ſufficient. 
But ſince you deſite that I would alſo take a pat- 
ticular notice of Mr. Hume's Eſſay, I ſhall obey 
our commands, and enter on a diſtin con- 

. ſderation of this boaſted performance. en 
Mr. Hume introduceth his Eſſay on Miracles 
ina very pompous manner, as might be expecled 
from one who ſets up in his Philoſophical Eflays, 
for teaching men better methods of. reaſoning, 
than any Philoſopher had done before him. He 
had taken care at cvety turn to let his readers 
know how much they are obliged to him for 
throwing new light on the moſt curious and 12 

lime ſubjefts, with regard to which the 'moſt ce 
lebrated philoſophers. had been extremely ds 
| 74 — in their reſearches, And now he begids 
his Eſſay on Miracles with declaring That * be 
4 flatters himſelf that he has diſcovercd an arg 
+4 N — ment, 


ee a nd” it 


5 f U M 


* te hf, 

* Jcatned, be 2 90 k 
« of rſtitious de ae and conſequently, 
« will be 'afcful ar Tong as the world cndatcs, 
© For fo long, He preſaines, Sit the account 
he of EGS and T prodigy ies be found in all 

« profane hitt 
This Effay ket of two parts. The « fi, 
Gbich teacheth ftom p. 173 to p. 186, is de- 
figned ro ſhew, that no evidence Which e can be 

ive, however ſeemingly full and ſtrong, can 

4 ſufficient ground for belicying the truth 
and exiſtence of miractes: Or, in other words, 
that miracles are in the nature of things inca- 
pable of being proved by any evidence or teſti- 
mony whatſoever. 9 7 ſecond part is intended 
to Mew that ſupp 4 miracle capable c of be- 
ing proved by full Na ſufficient evidence ot te- 
fimony, yer in fact there never was a miraculous 
vent in any hifory eſtabliſhed upon. ſuch. cvi- 
dence: The fs is "what he ſcems priacipally to 
rely upon. 'Atid indeed, if this can be proved, 
it will make any particular enquiry into the 
teltimony produced for miracles, needleſs. 

The merti6d he makes uſe of in rhe firſt | paft 
of his Effay, to ſhe w, that no evidence or teſti- 
| Mohy that can be given is a ſufficient ground for 
7 teaſonable Ment to the truth and exiſtence of 
tniractes, is this. He lays it dovyn as. an un- 
dbubted principle: That experience, is Our oo 
7 in reaſoning. concerning matters of fa 

at the fame | time inſi inuates, that this guide 


» Heme 8 * | Efays, p * 
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1111 Enls far from being infallible, and is apt to lead us 
into errors and miſtakes. He obſerves, That the 
yalidity and credibility of human teſtimony is 


ny = » 7 
. * *% 


wholly founded upon experience: That in judg- 
ing how far a teſtimony is to be depended. upon, 


we balance the oppoſite circumſtances, which 


may create any doubt or uncertainty : That the 
evidence ariſing from teſtimony may be de- 
ſtroyed, either by the contrariety and oppoſi- 


tion of the teſtimony, or by the conſideration of 


the nature of the facts themſelves: That When 
the facts partake of the marvellous and extra- 
ordinary, there are two oppoſite experiences 
with regard to them; and that which is the moſt 


credible is to be preferred, though ſtill with a 


diminution of its credibility in proportion to the 
force of the other which is oppoſed to it: That 
this holdeth till more ſtrongly in the caſe of 


Miracles, which are ſuppoſed to be contrary to 


1 


the laws of nature. For experience being our 
only guide; and an uniform experience having 
eſtabliſhed thoſe laws, there muſt be an uniform 


experience againſt the exiſtence of any miracle: 


And an uniform experience amounts to a full 


and entire proof. To ſuppoſe therefore any te- 


Nimony to be a proof of a miracle, is to ſup- 
Poſe one full proof for a miracle, oppoſed to 
another full proof in the nature of the thing 


| againſt ir, in which caſe thoſe proofs deſtroy 


one another. Finally, That we are not to be- 


lieve any teſtimony concerning a miracle, e- 


* * 
7 


cepe the falſhood of that teſtimony ſhould be 
more miraculous than the miracle itſelf which 
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ie i is deſi nl to eſtabliſh. He alſo gives a oh, LETTER 


that as it is impoſlible for us to know the at- 
tributes or actions of God, otherwiſe than from 
the experience which we have of his productions, 
we cannot be ſure that he can effect miracles, 


which are contrary to all our experience, and 


the eſtabliſhed courſe of natute: And therefore 
9g arc impoſhble to be proved by any evi- 
CNCC, 9 * 7 
Having iven. this 8 idea of this fieſt 
part of Mr, Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, I ſhall now 
proceed to a more nn examination of 


| i | 
Ie is manifeſt har the india principle, which 


licth at the foundation of his whole ſcheme, is 


* 


this: That experience is our only © guide in 


t reaſoning concerning matters of fact K. You 


will have. obſerved; from what hath been re- 
marked in my former letters, that this author 


brings up the word experzence upon all occa- 


ſions. It is, as he hath managed it, a kind of 
cant term, ,propoled i in a looſe indeterminate way, 
ſo that it is not caſy to form a elcar idea of it, or 
of what this writer preciſcly intends by it. He 
had declared, that it is only by expericnce that we 


come to know the exiſtence of objects: That it 


is only by experience that we know the relation 
between cauſe and effect: And at the ſame time 
had endeavoured to ſhew, that experience can- 


not furniſh ſo much as even a probable argu- 
ment concerning any connection betwixt cauſe 
and effect, or by which we can draw any con- 


- C Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 174- I- 
. | IR : cluſion 
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575+ lion from the one to the other. He had af 


rerwards applied the fame term experience, to 


ſhew that no argument can be brought to prove 
the exiſtence of one ſupreme intelligent cauſe _ 
0 „elt that” 


of the Univerſe ; beeaufe this is 4' | 
lies intirely beyond the reach of human expe 


rience, and that we can have ho proof of a fu- 


tute ſtate of retributions, becauſe we know n 
more concerning providence, than what we learti 
from experience in this preſent ſtate. And now 
he comes to try the force of this formidable 

word againſt the exiſtence of miracles, and to 
raiſe an argument againſt them from Expe- 


rience. 


But that we may not loſe outlet the am. , 
biguity of the term as he employs it, let us di- 
ſtiactly examine what labs it-bears as applied 
to the preſent queſtion. In judging oft reuth 
of the maxim he hath laid down, * at ex. 

petience is our only guide in feaſoning concerfl. 


ing matters of fact; it is to be conſidered, "that 


the queſtion we ate how upon properly relate 
not to future events, as tlie author ſeems ſome- 
times to put it *, but to paſt matter of fact. What 
are we therefore te underſtand by that experience, 
which he makes to be our only guide in reaſon: 


ing concerning them? Is it our own particulat 


perſonal experience; or is it the experience of 


others as well as our own? And if 6 * othiets, is 


it the experience of ſome others only, of of all 
mankind? If it be underſtood thus, that evety F 


man's own-perſonal obſervarion and experience is 


0 phe $s Philoſophical Eſfays, p. 17 5. 
to 
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to be by 5 guide in kesſoning concerning sg 
atters of fact j lo that no man is to helieve ang 
hing with relgtion to anꝝ fads whatſoever, buʒjt 
what is agregable to whag he! bath. 8 ob- | 


DB © 


ſerved or known. in, the cute of his own par- 


ticular EXPEMERES this wauld, be very-abfurd; 


each mans knowlege of facts 
it. would deſtroꝝ 


and wonld reduce 


into a very narrow 


of eee philoſophy, and bring us inte 


the, ule and credit of hiſtory,. jet abs grcat page 


— | 


a ſtare of general ignorance and barbariſin. Or, 


is the word. Experience to be taken in a larges | 
and more extenſive. ſenſe, as coprehending H 


merely any particular ways experience, but tha 


| of others tos? In this caſe we, haye no way 
knowing experience, but by teſtimony, And 
ion recurrs; Is it to be underſtqod 

of the experience, of all mankind, or of ſoms 


here the que 


dera only If the experience referred to h 


the 15 895 ience or obſervation of ſame perſons 

ouly Je tf of à part of mankind, how can this be 
ended on aß acertain.gyidg ? For why ſhould 
their texperiepce be the guide, excluſively of chas 
of others? And how do 8 6% hut that mann 


fats, may be..agrctable to the experience ei 
others, .whi arg not to theirs? But if the qt 


perienee, referred. to be the axparience of all mant 
kind in general, that muſt tabe in the experiancd 


both of Alb man in the pteſem age, and of thaſe 


in paſt times and ages ;. and. it muſti be acknowe = 


legeg. that this rule and critexion is not caſiſ; apy 


elle For will any man fay,, that we ate 


n no facts but what are agrecable to the 
E 3 „ experience 
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LETTER experience of mankind in all ages? Are we in 
I. order to this, to take in whatſoever any man G 
men in any age or country have had experience 
of? And to judge by this, how far it is reaſonable 

to believe any paſt facts, or facts of which. we 


FEES: 


* 


ourſel ves have not had ſenſible evidence? Eyen 
on this vie w of the caſe, it might probably take 
in many facts of a very extraordinary nature, aid 
which have happened out of the common courſe 

of things; of which there have been inſtances 
in the experience and obſervation of different 
nations and ages. And at this fate experience 
will not be inconſiſtent with the belief eben bf 
miracles themſelves, of which there have been 
ſeveral inſtances recorded in the hiftory of man. 
Baut farther, in reaſoning from experience, 
either our own or that of others, concertiing 
matters of fact, it is to be conſidered, what it is 
that we propoſe to judge or determine by expe- 
tience in relation to them. Is it whether theſe 
facts are poſſible, or whether they are probable, 
or whether they have been actually done! A5 

to the poſſibility of facts, experience indeed, of 
the obſervation of ſimilar events known to or- 
ſelves or others, may aſſure us that facts or events 
ate poſſible, but not that the contrary is impoſ- 
ſible. Concerning this, experience cannòt decide 
any thing at all. We cannot conclude any event 
to be impoſſible, merely becauſe we have” had 
no experience of the like, or becauſe it is con- 
trat to our own obſervation and expericnee, os 
DUEL 3 Oh Jos JUL SER JIG: CINLILD TEN ta 
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to the - tai of others. Fot *a$ tliis 147 
tleman obſerves in another part f His Edle 3 
45 The contrary f every matter of fact is ſtil!bk 


<. poflible ; becauſe it can never imply a con- 


© tradiction *. And again he ſays, ſpeaking 


of matters of fact, there are no demonſtra- 


<« tive. arguments in the caſe, ſince it implies 
% no contradiction, that the courſe of nature 


« may change F. No argument therefore can 
be brought to demonſſrate any thing or fact to 
be impoſſible, merely becauſe it is contrary to 
the courſe of our on obſervation and expe- 

rience, or that of mankind, provided It doth 


not imply a contradiction, or provided there be 


4 power capable of effecting it. Another thing 
to be conſidered, with regard to facts, is whether 


they are probable: And here experience, or the 
obſervation of ſimilar events, made by ourſelves 


or others, may be of great uſe to aſſiſt us in form- 


ing a judgment concerning the probability of 


paſt facts, or in forming conjeckures concerning 


future ones. But if the queſtion be, Whether 

an event has actually happe ee 
done, concerning this, experience taxen from 
an obfervation of ſimilar events, or the ordi- 
nary courſe of cauſes and effects, cannot give 


ned, r 4 fac has 5 


us any aſſurance or certainty to proceed upon. 


We cannot certainly conclude, that any fact or 
event has been dot 
others have had experience ot· obſervation of a 
fict ot event of a like nature. Nor on the other 


A merely becauſe we or 


[ 


| * * Hume's Philoſophical Biſays, p. -48. "+ l. 6*. 
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er can we conclude, that ſuck a: certain exens; 


Wt hath not happened, or that ſuch 3 fact hat not 
been, actually done, beczuſe ve have not had 
experience. of a, like. action or event being done, 
ot have had, experience gf, the contrary being 
done. The rule therefore Which he lays down, 


of, judging which ſide is ſupported by the greater 


number of experiments, and of balancing the 
oppoſite experiments, and deduQing the leſſer | 
number. from the greater, in ordep to know tha 
exact force of the ſuperior avidenge , ige 
ugcertain and fallacious, ib employed in-judging . 
whether matters of fact haue rcally been, dane: 
Eor the fad}, teferred to, and+the- evidence at. 
tending it,. may he ſa ciumſtanced, that cho 
itt be a, fact of a ſingular nure, and to which 
Menz inflances of a diffcaqot: kind may. be op- 
£d, WE-Way, yet hayg ſughiamaſſuranee, of its 
wing been. ggtually dong, as reaſonabi 
produce a ſufficien t conyiction in the mind. 
The proper Way of judging: Abather a ff 
63886, of whigh:we ousfelyes, have not bag n. 
ie cyidence, hath been, afual}s. dang, ie by 1 
cer ene Ang this im cmmom lan 
guagc is diſtinguiſhed. from experience, though 5 
this Writer artfully copfqupds, them. 21103 Fenn, 
0 se pte Is: Nhat vg g toon 
lides, 012+ the; force; of, human teſtiwony⸗ A 
how. far. it; is t be depanded upon: 287 4765 7 5 
Anch wick regard-t6.4he valigity of the eU 
dadcr ariſing from. human; ee he ohr 
hoy wa * * — in 4 "LS 


ſer ves, : 


N * A Hu . 2 = 


amen Eben ben i ſpecies of deeſbniach nue 
« 72 commom mote: 

human liſo; dnn that derived from 
4. 45 imony af meno and the reports 
« itneſſes and ſpettatom. The: : whole cn 
taiat yet taſſurance ariſing from teſticaaby here, 
olveth in What heren Ils h e pαinc. That 


« Ohſervation pf thel veracity of human: toſti. 
„ mongyr andi of thecuſ N 5 
64 50, the report. of vita And be men- 
tions grounds of chelbelief pra buozan teſti- 
many, than 5f:men.hays commonly an inclina · 
« tion to frunh, and a ſentitvent of -probiity'; - 
that they ar ſenſible to ſhame; wheh/dierec@ed 
in. a ſalſhoad and that theſe aretqualitica iii 
« covered by experienae to be inberent in hu- 
0 man nature.. But he. might have put) the 
| cale much More Rizxangly anreden, 5 
man. teſlimony. by ther agknowlegement;. of 
all wankind , mah be fo cigcamBianced, an pre | 
duee an; infallible afſuratice, at an evidengt ſo 
ſtrong; t hat: as our author urpreſſath it in anõο,jnierr 
caſe, none ht &. fook'ar m wand 
of it. It is a itrle to ooſe to ſay in general, 
that it is founded: ond on paſt: caperirnaa. ' It * 
hath its foundation, ih the very nature of ahings, 


and in the appointmem af che Author of our 
Beings, who it is maniſeſi hath forme andi de- 
ſigned us to be in numberleſs ONES. Le | 


4 en e * N . | 
"mined 


uſoful, bene 3 


1 F 


< it i detived tom no other prineiple tan ut 


in the conſtitution af the wotid and oſ mankind, 


0 BEPTER x mined 


1 


their ſuſpicious character, &c. Anden pro- 
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by this evidence, which oſten comes with 
ſuch force, that we eannot refuſe: our aſſent to 
i without the greateſt abſurdity, and parting a 
manifeſt conſtraint upon our Hatute *“ Mr. 
Hume himſelf, in his Eſſay on Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſiry, hath run a parallel between moral and 
phy ſical evidence, and hath endeavoured to 
ſhew that the one is as much to b depended on 
as the other. He expreſly ſaith, that When 
e conſider how aptly naturab and moral cvi- 
i denee link together and form only one chain 
% of argument, we ſhall make no ſeruple to 
allow that they tate of the Fanie nature and 
«derived from the ſame principles f. 77 
lx will be eaſily granted, — our author here 
_ obſerves; That'* there ate a/number of eitcum- 
ſtances to be taken into conſideration in all 
judgments of this kind: And that e mull 
. — oppoſite circumſtances that create 
e any doubt or uncertainty,” and wh6n we! dil 
4 cover a ſuperiotity on any ſidef we inheline to 
&* jt, but ſtill with a diminution of affurance in 
173. enen the force of its antap 1. 


deſtroy the force oe arguntent drakvn. from 
humar: teſtimony, he mentions the conttarlety 
of the evidence, conttadiations>of owitndlſes 


<eeds to take notice) o hat may be draus 
from the natute of the fact atrefted, . 4 ſup 


| 19302 C2 lt Ste: G1 20; 244% 
I. See concerning this, Ditton .on the Reſtrtedhion art 2. 
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4 "the eyidenc ia from the teſtimony re- 

7155 celves a minutlon greater or Jeſs in propos 
1 tion as tlie fact is more or leſs unuſual. Whelt - ._ __ 
the fact atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom 
* fallen under our obſervation, here is a conteſt 
_ of tw wo opp | 
4 deſtroys th 


atteffed ant OnHrm 
its being unifual no objection at all to rs 'ceedic 


ſagacious 


re e 


who are worthy of credit, Without following 
F = 2 les, or TONE: :thcir own'want 


ite e Na of which thi: ohe 

he as far as its force goes; 
«and che ft fbr can only operate upon the 
« mind by the force which remains.” This 18 


| 2 3 but 4 very fallicious way of reuſdn- 


A thing may be very unuſual, and yets: 


i confirmed by proper teſtimony, 1 its being un- 
uſual may not dimi iniſn its credit, or produce in 
the mind of a ttiinking p erſon a Goat Cr ſuf 
585 0 concerning it. Ades vulgar minds, 


0 züge es ker thing by their own narrow! | 
notions , and by what they themſelves have feen, 


te often apt to rejeck and uisbelieve a thing thir 


ws # + * 


ig not conformable to their own patficullat 
cuſtoms or "cipeticnce.? But wiſer" men, and 


thoſe of more enlarged minds judge otherwiſe: 


and provided's/thing cottesrs them ſufficice 


by good evidence. make 


bility.” any uncommon facts, abd unuſtal 
phænometia Of nature, ate believed by tile mot 

[philgfophers, and Re” as true 
without heſitation upon tlie teſtimony of perſon 


. „„ 
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hairs ofiF pericaceor obſervation. an abjeRion. again! 
ple, ae<qunts., And upon this depeadech 


tellimony a beg 

only A negatira ae Dy po, 
ſitive. teſtiony is e 0 off an var 47 
lance 10 the range negati Ve gvidence that can 
| ace. * Ter Gi, Dot yd aig 
a Our author here very improperly "rails, « of a 


 camjeſt between, 4199. appaſite. experacpees, the 
| One; of which deſtroys. the othet. For when4 
balicyq a thing unuſual, L.dg.ngr: believe a thing 

ogpolite to mine own, experience, hut different 

12 95 ir. ace 4 pg 250 70 


hege, and in an additional, note 25 8 
his hook, is not at ail favourable to foo LY 
He acknowlegeth, that in this * of freezing, 
the event follows gantraxy to les of. aua, 
L, and is. GH 46 4 len IIA 
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ters ate alwWa 
hardneſs and 
1 to fi 
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good ee e an 2 5 no pets S is. 
their experience, and conttary to the rule of 
analogy, which yet he ſeems to make the only 
tule by which we are ro judge { of the credibiliry 
and truth of facts. 

From the eoaſtietariti of facsthitateutiulhil, . 
he proceeds to thole that are miticulaus, which 
is what he hath principally iti view. A8 Witgng 
regard to theſe he end Gre to ſhew tat no 
| teſtimon at all is to be admitted. Let us fup- 

« poſt, faith he, chat the fact which they irn, 
« inflead of being only marvellous, is tealix 
4 miraculous; And ſuppoſe alſo that the teſti; 
* mony confi dered apart, and in itſelf, ning. 
* to ahentite proof; in chat caſe; thete is proof 
* againſt proof, of which the ſtrongeſt thult pre- 
1 l 11 till with a dtmigutioß of its me | 
in proportion co that | its antagoniſt *.— 1 
ma = be proper to tematk here, char this Writet 

in a forrtict Eday defined a proof to be ft 
periente as leaves 
ation f. Adthirting 


lays, p. ito. B. p. 93- 


em drawn from . 
2 5 doubt fy 


* Hume' s Philoſop 


0 from the very nature of the fact is as entire 
8 : þ bs Fx. : : : 


et 
E 
mY 
E 


faith he, which gives authority to human tc 
; Th Hume 's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 181. | 
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ce timony 3. IT 'tis 1 pug experience — 


1 WM aſſures us of the laws of nature. When there- 1 
h fore theſe two kinds of experience are con- 
0 « trary, we have nothing to do, but to ſuhſtract 
(the one from the other And this ſubſtraction 5 
t with regard to all popular religions amounts 
h Wl do an entite annihilation *. And it is chiefly 
1 upon this that he foundeth the arrogant cenſure, 
which, with an unparallelled aſſurance, he 
le paſſeth upon all that believe the Chriſtian te- 
* ligion, 27. That . whoſoever is moved by faith 
o to aſſent to it, is conſcious of a continued 
c- „ miracle in his own perſon, which ſubverts all 
the principles of his underſtanding; and gives 
ae him a determination to believe Whatever is 
H © moſt contrary to cuſtom and experience.” It 
lc WY is th; is that he concludes his Eſſay, as if he had 
Le for ever ſilenc d all the advocates for Chriſtianity, 
ly and they muſt henceforth either renounce their 
: faith, or ſubmit to paſs with men of his ſuperior 
n. underſtanding for perſons miraculouſly ſiupid, 
and utterly loſt to all reaſon and common ſenſe. 
rit Let us therefore examine what there is in this 
pe · argument, that can ſupport ſuch a P ſtrain 
ca of confidence; and I believe it will appear, that 
, never was there weaker reaſoning er © off with 
ic BY fo much pomp and parade. 
ce There is one general obſcryation, that may be 
des ſufficiently obvious to any man, who brings with 
he I him common ſenſe and attention, and which 
1 is alone ſufficient to ſhew. the fallacy. of this 
e. 


"44 Ml Hume's Philoſophical Eflays, p. 202, 203. 
e boaſted 
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ix boaſted: argument. Aud it is'thiis.” Thier thi 
7 E coofarttsFrtenpetbctics, on Which he layerh | 
SV omighty a ſtreſs, artſoahteth to no wore than 
chis, chat we learn from it What is cenfotimable 

to the ordinary eourfe and wider of things; but 

we cannot learn or prondunee from expetience 

har h is impoſſible rhings, or events, ſhould 
happen in any partieular inſtance eontraty to that 

courſe; - We cannot thetefore prönòunce fuck 

an event, trough it be contrary to the' uſitf 

courſe of things, to be impoſſible, in Which 

caſe no reſlimony whatſoever could prove it, 
And if it be poſſible, there is place for teſtimonj. 
And this teſtimony may be ſo ſtrong, and ſo 
circumſtanced, as to make it reaſonable! fot us 

to believe it. And if we have fufficievt evidence 
to convince us that ſuch an event hath aQtually 
happened, however extraordinary or tniricnious, 

no argument drawn from experience can prove 
that it hath not happened. I would obſerve by 

the way, that when this gentleman talks of an 
nuumiform eupetii ner, and-4 firm and tnalterabk 
experiemr againſt the exiſtence of all Miracles, 
if he means by it, ſuch an univerſal experience 

of all mankind; as hath never been counteracted 

in any ſingle inſtanee; this is | plainly ſuppoſri 

the very thing i in quelrenz Ai which. hith ' 

no right to ſuppoſe; becauſe, by his on ac- 
knowiegement, mank ind have belleretl in all ages 
that miracles have been really wroitght; By 
uniform experience therefore in this arguthent Wil © 
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And it is ſo far from being true, as he confi-, 


dently affirms, that ſuch an uniform experience OY 


amounts to a e and direct proof from the na- 
ture of the fa againſt the exiſtence of any mi- 


racle, that it is no proof againſt it at all. Let 


us judge of this by his own definition of a mi- 

tacle.“ A miracle. faith he, may be accurately | 
defined, a tranſgreſſion of a law of nature by 
« particular volition of the Deity; or by the 
« interpoſal of ſome inviſible agent.“ Now out 
uniform expetience affordeth' a full and direct 


| proof, that ſuch or ſuch an event is agreeable 0 
the eſtabliſhed. laws'of nature, or to the uſual 
| courſe of things, but it yieldeth no proof at 


all, that there cannot in any particulat inſtance 
happen any event contrary to that uſual courſe 
of things, or to what we have hitherto experi- 
enced; or that fuch an event may not be 
brought about by a particular volition of the 
Deity, as our author expreſſeth it, for JUNE: 
ends worthy of his wiſdom and goodneſs. 

He cannot therefore make his argument pro⸗ 
perly bear, except he can prove, that miracles 
are abſolutely impoſſible. Arid this is what he 


ſometimes ſeems willing to attempt. Thus ſpeak- 


ing of ſome miracles-pretended to have been 
fully atteſted, he asks, What have we to op- 
* -poſe to ſuch à cloud of witneſſes, but the ab- 
* ſolute impoſſibility, or miraculous nature of 
the event *?” Where he ſeems to make the 
* 3 Elays, p. 195. e 
enen F OO mira. 


rience of mankind in the uſual courſe ofth gurken 


66 


eee, nature of an event, and the abſolute, 


WT, 


0 or 3 of ſuch a Being, otherwiſe than 


But when once we conclude. from the: cifeds 
in the works of nature, that be is Almighty; as 


doth not imply a contrad C 


e nature may change . And he repeats it again 


© of any fact, he ſaith, that © even in the mol 


8 8 


have no reaſon to think, that God himſelf can 


6 Being, to whom the miracle is aſctibed, be 
4 jn this caſe Almighty, it does not, upon that 


 acknowlegeth, in a paſſage I cited before, that 
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mpoſſibility of it, to be the ſame thing. And he. 
. makes an attempt to prove, that we 


effect a miracle. He urges, that though the 


% account, become a whit more probable; ſince 
© 'tis imp oſſible for us to know the attributes 


« from the experience, we have, of his. pro- 
« ductions, in the uſual courſe of nature *. 


this gentleman ſeems here to grant, we may 
from his being Almighty, reaſonably infer, that 
he can do many things, which we do not know 
that he hath actually done, and can produce 
many effects, which he hath not actually ks 
Fox an Almighty Being can do any rhing that 

ictioo. And it can 
never be proved, that a minds) or an event 
contrary to the uſual Ae of nature, implicth 
a contradition, This writer himſelf expreſly 


it implies no contradiction, that the courſe of 


alterwards that the courſe of nature maj 
* change +.” And as to the extraordinarinch 


ye 4 Philoſophical Eilays, p. 9 5 1 + B. p. 65 
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tinuance of it dependeth upon his power and 

will. It is no more difficult to him, ro act con- 
traty to it in any particular inſtance than to act 
according to it. The one is in itſelf as eaſy 


to Almighty Power as the other. The true 


queſtion then is concerning the divine will, whe- 
ther it cau be ſuppbſed, that God, having eſta- 


bliſhed the coutſe of natute, will ever permit 


ot otder' a deviation from that regular courſe, 
which his own wiſdom bath eſtabliſhed. And 
with regard to this, it will be readily. granted, 
that it is highly ptoper and wiſely appointed, 
that in the ordinary ſtare of things, what are com- 
monly called the laws of nature mould. be main- 
tained, and that things ſhould generally go on 
in a fixed ſtated courſe and order; without which 
there could be no regular ſtudy or knowlege of 
nature, no uſe or advantage of experience, ei- 
ther for the acquiſition of ſcience, or the con- 


duct of tife, Bat though it is manifeſtly | proper, 


that theſe laws, or this courſe of things, ſhould 
generally take place, it would be an inexcuſable 
preſumption toaffirm;thatGod, having eſtabliſhed 
theſe laws, atid this courſe of nature in the be- 
ginning, hath bound himſelf never to act other- 
wiſe than according to thoſe laws. There may 
be vety good teaſons worthy of his great wildem 


1 * Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 114. ＋—»„v 
2 : for 


« familiar events, the energy of the cauſe nx "9h 
Rt untvrelfigivle, ab in the moſt extraordinary. 
and unuſual * What we call the courſe of 
nature is the appointment of God, and the con · 


A 
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LETTER for his acting ſometimes contrary. to the uſual 
be of things. Nor can it in that caſe be juſtly 
pretended, that this would be contrary to the im 
mutability of God, which is Spinoſas great 
argument againſt miracles: For thoſe very varia- 
tions, which appear ſo extraordinary to us, are 
comprehended within the general plan of his 
providence, and make a part of his original de+ 
lien. The ſame infinite wiſdom, which ap- 
pointed or'eſtabliſhed thoſe natural laws, did alſo 
appoint the deviations from them, or that they 
mould be over-ruled on ſome particular occa- 
ſions; which occaſions were alſo perfectly fore- 
ſeen from the beginning by his all-comprehend+ 
ing mind. If things were always to go on with 
out the leaſt variation in the ſtated courſe, men 
might be apt to overlook or queſtion a moſt wiſe 
governing providence, and to aſcribe things (as 
ſome have done) to a fixed immutable fate or 
blind neceſſity, which they call nature. It may 
therefore be becoming the wiſdom of God, to 
\appoint that there ſhould be, on particular occa- 
ſions, deviations from the uſual eſtabliſhed courſe 
of things. Such extraordinary operations and 
appearances may tend to awaken in mankind a 
ſenſe of a Supreme Diſpoſer and Governor of 
the world, who is a moſt wile and free as well 
as powerful Agent, and hath an abſolute domi- 
nion over nature; and may alſo anſwer import · 
ant ends and purpoſes of moral government, 
for diſplaying God's juſtice and mercy, but eſ. 
pecially for Siving atteſtation to the divine _ 
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ſion of derbi whom he ſeeth fit to ſend ONLETTER 
: extraordinary errands for inſtructing and reform-,. 

ing mankind, and for bringing diſcoveries i 
the higheſt importance to direct men to true 
5 religion and happineſs. © © 9144 


It appeareth then that no argument can be 
brought from experience to prove, either that 
miracles are impoſſible to the power of God, or 


that they can never be agreeableto his will. And 


therefore it is far from yielding a direct and full 
proof againſt the exiſtence of miracles. It may 
illuſtrate this to conſider ſome of the inſtances 


hs himſelf mentions. Lead cannot of itſelf 


© remain ſuſpended in the air: Fire conſumes 
“ wood, and is extinguiſhed by water.” Our 


uniform experience proves, that this is the uſual 


and ordinary courſe of things, and agreeable to 
the known laws of nature: It proves, that lead 


cannot naturally and ordinarily, or by its own. 


force, be ſuſpended in the air; but it affordeth 


no proof at all, that it eannot be thus ſuſpended 


in a particular inſtance by the will of God, or 
by a ſupernatural force or power. In like man- 
ner our experience proves, that fire conſumes 
wood in the natural courſe of things, but it 
yieldcth no proof that in a particular inſtance 
the force of the fire may not be ſuſpended or 


over ruled, and the wood pteſerved from being 
conſumed by the interpoſal of an inviſible agent. 


Another inſtance he mentions is, that it is a 
e mitacle that a dead man ſhould come to life: 


Mp e that has never been obſerved in any 
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Wee hat age or country x. But its never having been 
observed, if that had been the calc, would hays 
fyrgiſhcd no proof at all that a dead man cannot 

be xraiſed to life by the power and will of God, 
when a moſt valuable and important end is tg 
be anſwered by it. And if we bave good evi- 
dence to convince us, that a man had been really 
dead, and that man was afterwards really reſtored 
to life (and this is a matter of fact of which our 
ſenſes can judge, as well as of any other fact 
whatlocver) no argument can be drawn fram 
experience to prove, that it could not, be 10, 
Our experience would indeed afford a, proof; 
that no merely natural human power could effect 
it; or that it is a thing really mitaculous, and 
contrary to the uſual courſe of nature: But. i 
would not amount to a full and direct proof, 
or indeed to any proof at all, that it oui aa 
be effected by the divine poet. 
And no we may judge of the che propriety, af 
the inference he draws from the,argumens,as hi 
had managed it. Ihe plain conſequencc is, 
Gich he, © and tis a _geacral mazim worthy 

4 of our ee that no teſtimany is, fuk 
I figient to eſtabliſh a miracle,, unless ther teſli 
„ many be of ſuch a kind, that its tallhood 
< would be more miraculous than the fact which 
L it endeavours to eſtabliſh. ens 
« caſe, there is a mutual deſtruction of argu- 

« ments, and the ſuperiority only gives us an 

« aſſurance ſuitable to that degree 2 dosen, 
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c with myſel whether it be more probable, that 
* this perſon; ſhould either deceive or be de- 


* ccived, or that the fact he relates ſhould really 
| $6; have 
_ © againſt the other, and according to the ſupe- 

“ riority which I diſcover,” I pronounce "iy 
« deciſion, and always . ine amen 


happened: I weigh the one miraele 


4 racle 1 2 


Lou cannot but obſerve here Ane — 
ige upon the word miracle: As he had talked 


of proof againſt proof, ſo he here talks as if in 


the cache is ſuppoſing thete were miracle againſt 
miracle; or as if the queſtion were concerning 
two extraordinaty miraculous facts, the one f 
poſed to the other. But Whereas 
in that caſt one ſhould think the greater mitacte 
ought to take place againſt the leſſer, this geni- 
tleman, with whom miracle and abſürdityx 
Ways #2jebFs 
the greater miracle. But te quit this poor. 
jingle, it is allowed that the taiſing a dead man 


is the ſame thing, deelares that hie 


to life, muſt, if ever it happened, have been a 


very ſignal miracle 5-4. e. as he deſines it, a 
* particular vo- 85 
lirion of the Deity. The queſtion therefore is, 
Whether any evidence is given, which may be 
depended on; to aſſure us, that however aba 


violation. of a law of nature b 


or extraordinary this event may be, yet it ha 


| © Hante's Philoſophical Edays; p. 182. . 
F 4. actually 


=. anhich totes _—_ neee the Aubert inten 
When any one tells me, that he ſaw a dead . — 1 
« man reſtored to life, Þ immediately conſult 
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-LETTERAQtually happened. That the thing itſelf is pol· 
. ſible to the Deity, however it be contrary to the 
uſual courſe of nature, cannot be reaſonably con- 
teſted: Becauſe it cannot be proved to involve 
a contradiction, or any thing beyond the reach 
of almighty power. For it would be to the laſt 
degree abſutd to ſay, that he who formed this 
ſtupendous ſyſtem, or who contrived and fi- 
bricated the wonderful frame of the human 
body, and originally gave it a principle of life, 
could not raiſe a dead man to life. It. would be 
a contradiction, that the ſame man ſhould be 
living and dead at the ſame time, but not that 
he that was dead ſhould afterwards: be reſtored 
to life. And therefore if it be the will of God, 
and his wiſdom and goodneſs ſeeth it proper for 
anſwering any very important purpoſcs, he is 
able to effect it. But then whether he hath 
actually effected it, is another queſtion. : And 
here it will be readily*owned, that in a caſe of 
ſo extraordinary a nature, the evidence or teſti- 
mony upon which we receive it, ought to: be 
wy ſtrong and cogent . e tw wnyruelt 
Mr. Hume is pleaſed here to put - the caſe in 

a very looſe and general way!: When any 
one tells me {ſaith he) that he ſaw a dead 
man reſtored to life, 1 immediately conſider 
.< with myſelf, whether it be more probable, 
'« that this perſon, ſhould. either deceive or be 
4 deceived, or that the fact he relates ſhould 
4 really have happened. He puts it, as if there 


Was nothing to depend upon but the Oe 
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-of «ſingle ata withour any aflignable eaſon LETT 
for ſo extraordinary an event. And when tts Ck 


der that it hath an odd appearance. But that we 
may bring the queſtion to a fair iſſue, let us ap- 
ply it to what our author without doubt had 


W WW 


introduce an excellent diſpe 
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propoſed, naked of all circumſtances, no won 


ncipally in his view, the reſurrection of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Taking the caſe therefore 
according to the repreſentation given of it in the 
holy Scriptures, let us examine . ſup- 
poſing all thoſe circumſtances to < which 
are there exhibited; they do not amount to a 
full and ſatisfactory evidence, ſuffieient to lay 
a juſt foundation for a reaſonable aſſent to it. 
Let us then ſuppoſe, that in a ſeries of writings, 
publiſhed by different perſons in different ages, 
— all of them unconteſtably written long be- 
fore the event zned, a glorious and won- 
derful Perſon was foretold, and deſcribed by the 


moſt extraordinary characters, who ſhould be 
ſent from heaven to teach and inſtruct mankind, | 


to guide them in the way of falyation, and to 
ration of truth and 
tignteouſneſs: That not only the nation and 


family from which he Was to ſpring, the place 


of his birth, and time of his apf 


ear ing, was di- 


tiny pointecbGmmf bür in 50 oretol cht u 
ſhould endure the moſt grievous ſufferings and 


death, and that after wards he ſhould be exalted 
to a divine dominion and glory, and that the 
Gentiles ſhould be enlightned by his doctrine, 
and receive his law: That according, y, at the 

| time 


2: 38 
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Irix time which had been ſignified in thoſe pte- 
dictions, that admirable perſon appeared: Tha 
he taught a moſt pure and heavenly doctri 
pteſcribed the moſt holy and excellent laws 
and brought the, molt perſect ſaheme of religion 
;Which. had ever been publiſhed 20 the: world; 
and at the ſame time exhibited in his on ſacreſ 
life. and practice an example of the moſt col. 
ſumimate holineſs and goodneſs: That in prof 
of his divine miſſion he petformed;:the mol 
wonderful works, manifeſily — the 
utmoſt efforts of all human power or skiil, 
this in a vaſt number of inſtances and in 15 
moſt open and public manner, ſox a courſe of 
years together: That he moſt clearly and ei 
preſly forctold, that he, was to undergo the mol 
ric vous ſufferings, and a eruel and ignominiom 
death, and ſhould aftexwards riſe again from thc 
cad on the third day: And ta this he ppcalec 
as the, moſt convincing proof of his divi 
ion: That accordingly he 2 — 
the croſs in the face of a vaſt multitude of ſpe 
tors: And not withſtanding the chief men of the 
Feu nation, by whoſe — he was tb 
cified, took the moſt prudent and effectual pre 
cautions. to prevent an impoſit iom in this matti 
he roſe again from the dead at the time appointed 
with circumſtances of great —— mann 
which ſtruck terror into the guards 
ſet to watch the ſepulchre: —— he 
ſhewed himſelf — to many of thoſe ho wert 
molt intimately acquainted with him; and 
l 5 . b 5 at 


genere een this religion 
paga 7751 e at bee 25 0 


Pr . . 


far 3 1 a, to 3 credulity, 1 7 


could not be brought to believe it, Fans they 
found themſelves conſttained to do ſo by. the 


dehimoay af.all heir ſenſes; That an à farther © 
proaf of his reſurrection and exaltation, they wha 


Wine it were thepaſclves enabled to perſo 
the moſt wonderful miracles in his name, and 
by power derived from him, and were, endued 
with the moſt extraordigaty gitts. and powers, - 
that they might ſpread; his, religion, through 

amid greateſt appolitions and 4 


all — e ene ö 
Rene Jer in that yery) age. made the mal} b | 
iſin | 1s, GALE of e Yi 
rable — . and to.continuerh;1 unto 
this day. Such is the vic of the evidence e 
he reſurrection ae Aa — ito 


nis evcty, wap; ſuirable 0 che import ta, e. che 
fact, and, which was never qual din any ; other 
caſe. - And go ſuppoie ail chis cvidence, ro have, 
been given in anteltationirag1falſhood,jqvolyath : 
in it the moſt, palpable ahſurdities, It is to ſup - 


$4 
poſe, either that God would employ his own 
1 
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LETTER preſcience : and power to giveteſtimony to an im. 
„ poſtor, by a ſeries of the moſt illuſtrious pro 
phecies, and numerous uncontrouled miracles: 
Or that good Beings ſuperior to man would & 
traordinarily interpoſe for the ſame purpoſe; to 
countenance and derive credit to a perſon falſh 

' pretending to be ſent from God, and feiguſt 
to act in his name: Or, that evil ſpirits would 
uſe all their arts and power to atteſt and con- 
firm a religion, the manifeſt tendency of which 
was to deſtroy idolatry, ſuperſtition - and ice, 
Where evet it was ſincerely believed and em 
braced, and to recover mankind to holineſs and 
happineſs; which is a contradiction to their very | 
nature and character: It is to ſuppoſe that a num. 
ber of perſons would combine in atteſting fill. 
hoods in favour of a perſon who they knen 
had deceived them, and of a religion contraij 
to their moſt inveterate and favourite prejudices 
and by which they had a proſpect of gaining 
nothing but miſery, reproach, ſufferings, And 
death; which is abſolutely contrary to all the 
inciples and paſſions of the human nature: 
is to ſuppoſe that perſons of the'greateſt/ſim- 
plicity and plainneſs would act the part of the 
vileſt impoſtors: Or, that men who were ſo bad, 
ſo falſe, and impious, as to be capable of at 
tying on a ſeries of the moſt ſolemn impoſt 
tions in the name of God himſelf, would a 
the hazard of all that is dear to men, and in 
manifeſt n tion | to all heit worldly intereſt 
n n 


oo Mr. HAZ. 


ro: endeavour to bring over the nations to embrace 


4: ( holy and ſelf- denying inſtitution: Or, that if. TIE 


they were cathuſiaſts, who were carried away 


tis iN cnt extraordinary facts were done before. their 
il; eyes, though no ſuch. things were done at all, 

1 an that they were themſelves enabled actually 
ch to perform the moſt wonderful works in the 


e moſt open and public manner, though they per- 


1. formed no ſuch works; it is to ſuppoſe that ſuch 


nd WY mad enthuſiaſts, who were alſo: mean and con- 


temptible in their condition, and for the moſt 


7 part ignorant and illiterate, were not only ca- 

I. pable of forming the nobleſt ſcheme of reli- 
gion which was ever publiſhed to mankind, but 
were able to overcome all the learning, wealtn, 
power, eloquence of the world, all the bigo tr 
ng and ſuperſtition of the nations, all the influence 
and artifices of the prieſts, all the power and au- 

he WM thority of the magiſtrates: That they did this 
by only alleging they had a commiſſion in the 
.name of a perſon who had been crucified, whom, 

he they affirmed, but without giving any proof of 

4, it, to have been riſen from the dead, and to be 

f- Nexalted as the Saviour and Lord of mankind, All 


abſolutely abhorrent to the common ſenſe and 
reaſon of men. It were eaſy to enlarge farther 
on this ſubject, but this may ſuffice at preſents, 

„ eſpecially. 


to by che heat of their own diſtempered brains to 
hy imagine, that for a ſeries of years together the 


this is ſuch a complication of abſurdities, aas 
cannot be admitted but upon principles that are 


1 wits does, of the diminution of the evidence in pro- 
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cially conſidering. that Mr. Ham, hath 
CI urged. many things ro this purpole with 'great 
clearncls and force; in his anſwer to Mr. Hume; 
Eſſay, p 31-36. And what is there to oppoſe 
to all this? Nothing but the ſingle difficulty of 
reſtoring a dead man to life, which is indeed 2 
very extraordinary and miraculous event, but 
is not above the power df God to effect, and 
ſuppoſing a good and valid reaſon can be af 
ſigned for it worthy of the divine wiſdom and 
neſs, involveth in it no abſurdity at all, 
i And ſuch a reaſon it certainly was to give an il- 
luſtrious atteſtation to the divine miſſion of the 
Holy Jeſus, and to the divine original of the moſt 
| . diſpenſation of religion that was evet 
iſhed among men. To talk, as this author 


portion to the difficulty of the caſe is rrifling, 
For the evidenee is here ſuppoſed to be fully 
proportioned to the difficulty and importance of 
tte caſe: Since both there is a power aſſigned 
© every way able to effect it, and a valuable end 
-*- which makes it reaſonable to think it was be⸗ 
coming the divine wiſdom and goodneſs to in- 
terpoſe for effecting it. 
Tou will perhaps think this may be ſafficien 
wWoith regard to the firſt part of Mr. Hume's Ella 
on Miracles, In my next | ſhall endeavour to 
make it appear, that we have the higheſt reaſon 
*.-* to think that the evidence, which hath been 
ee to be ſufficient if given, was really and 
| | actual 


* 


Mr Ho u E. 
actually RE And ſhall anſwer. the ſeyeraſLuTTIR | 


conſiderations; he hath offered to ſhew that ſup- 


ing miracles capable of being proved by vi- 
dence or teſtimony, yet no evidence was ever 
actually given for miracles, which can be rea- 
ſonably depended upon. 
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1 PASTORS e 11655 
Neſleckious on the ſecond part of Mr. H ume' 
_  Efay on Miracles, el is deſigned to ſhew, 
pb in fact there never was 4 miraculous 
event eftabliſh ed 1 on ſuch evidence as can be 
depended on. What he offers concerning the 
neceſſary conditions and qualifications of 
witneſſes in the caſe of miracles conſidered 
It is ſhewn that the witneſſes to the miracles 
in obo 75 Chriſtianity had all the condition: 
and qualifications, that can be required to 
render any teſtimony good and valid. Cos. 
cerning the proneneſs of mankind in all ages 
to believe wonders, eſpecially in matters of 
religion. This na reaſon for rejecting all 
miracles without farther examination. The 
miracles wrought in proof of. Chriſtianity not 
done in an ignorant and barbarous age. His 
pretence that different miracles wrought in 
favour of different relig ligions deſtroy one an- 
"other, and ſhew that none of them are true. 
'.- The abſurdity of this way br Ort 
»* Inſtances produced by him of pars Lap well 
| attcfled, and which yet * to be rejected 
43 falſe and incredible. A particular exami- 
nation of what he hath offered concerning 
the miracles attributed to the Abbe de Paris, 
and which he pretends much ſurpaſs thoſe 7 
dbeur Saviour in credit and authority. 
7 381K x 
Now proceed to conſider the ſecond pan of 
Mr. Aume's Eſſay on Miracles. The firſt 
| | was 
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was 1 to ſhew, that miracles are incopablecarens | 
of being proved by any evidence whatſocyer, , 
that * — 71 — 8 2 5 
ven, let us ſuppoſe it never ſo trons, 
would be a ſufficient ground for ae 
truth, and exiſtence. of miracles, And now in 
his ſecond part he proceeds to ſhew, that 3 
ing a miracle capable of being proved by full and 
ſufficient evidence r teſtimgny, yet in fact there 

never was a miraculous event in any hiſtory ęſta- 
| bliſhed upon ſuch eyidence as can geaſonabiy be 
* depended upon. 70 this purpoſe be offereth 
ſeveral conlidgrations. - The fit is deſigned 10 
wh that no witneſſes have ever heen produced 
any miracle, which have all the neceflary 
conditions and qualifcarions, to render their 
teſtimony gredibie. The ſecond. conſideration 
z; drawn from. the progeneſs there has been in 
mankind in all ages ko beligye. wonders;- and 
the more for, their being abſard and incrediples 
eſpecially in matters of religion and that there- 
fore in this caſe all men: of ſenſę ſhould reiect 
them without farther. examination. His third 
obſervation is, that they rea found: to. 
abound moſt among ignorantand barbaro 
tions. His fourth obſervation is Arawn from 
the oppoſite miracles, rought in different re- 
ligions, which deſtoy one anothet; ſo that there 
is no miracle wrought, but Hat is oppoſed by . 
an infinite numbet of others. He then goes n 
to give an account of ſome. miraculous facts 
TUES rem to * yell SO: and * ate of 
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cxrrEnbe rejected as falſe and incredible. This is che I 
Tv. . ſubſtance of this part of his Eſſay, which he cot 

— eludes with an inſolent boaſt as if he thought he 
had ſo clearly demonſtrated what he undertook, 
that no man who had not his and. rftanding mi- 
raculouſly /abverted could oppoſe it. But [aps 
prehend, it will appear upon à diſtinct examina 
tion- of what he Hat offered, that there is lier! ; 
ground for ſuch confident boaſting. 
The principal conſideration is that which he 

hath mentſobel! in the firſt place, drawn from the 
want of competent teſtimony to aſcertain the 
truth of miraculous facts. He affirms, 4 That 
«there is not to be found in all hiſtory au 

« miracle atteſted by a ſufficient number of men, 
e of ſuch unqueſiionable good ſenſe, edueatioij 
and learning, as to ſecure us againſt. all dels 

« ſton in themſelves; of ſuch undoubted int 

« prity, as to place them beyond all ſuſpicion 9 

<« any deſign to deceive others; of luch eret 

e and reputation in the eyes of mattkind,-asit6 
„have a great deal to loſe in caſe of being de 

« rected in any falſhood; and at the ame el 

« atteſting facts perform d in ſuch a public maß 
ener, and in ſo celebrated a part of the world, 

« as to render the detection unavoidable: All 

< which circumſtantes are requiſite” to give us 

4 full affurance in the teſtimony of men x. 

- Hlere nie ſuppoſes, that — citcumſtan 
ces concu r, we may have full aſſuranre iu the te 
timony of men concerning the facts boyd 1 


". * Home's Philoſophical * p. 183. a 
howere 
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tions he inſiſts upon as neceſſaty to render, A. 
teſtimony of the witneſſes of Chriſtianity, and the. 


confirmed, eſpeciall x tl that of our Sayiour' Re- 
ſutrection. $65 1981 
The firſt thing "He infiterh, upon is, that the 
Miracle ſhould be atteſted by a ſufficient number 
of nen. He hath not told us, What Toner of 
witneſſes he takes to be 705 0 in ſu 


produce a ſufficient aſſurance and conviction in 
the mind, even concerning a, Fact of an cxtra- 


hw. 


$% £3. .% 7 


witneſſes of the principal facts by which Chriſti- 


and the hundred and twenty mentioned Ace 1, 


* 
[on 
yp 


aſcenſion into heaven : to which might be added 


_ 


3 


however ne e and Eb T3 15747 
therefore examine the conditions and qualifica,, 28 * 


teſtimony good and valid, and apply them to the, 


extraordinary miraculous facts whereby it was, 


ch a caſe. 
In ſome caſes very few. may be ſufficient. Vea, 85 
a ſingle evidence may be ſo circumſtanced as % 


851 hath all the e that can 5 5 
be deſired, All the Apoſtles were the authorized 


15, 21, 22. who had been with Jeſus. from the 
commencement of his perſonal miniſtry to his 


many others Who had ſeen his illuſtrious mira - 
of- cles, as well as heard 'his excellent inſtructions. £ 
te, The accounts of theſe things were publiſhed id 


that very age, and the Facts were repreſented as | 
3: having 


3 natute: thou h where there is a cans. | 


anity is atteſted, 'So were the ſeventy Diſciples, : 
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Arzzahaving been done, and the Diſcourſes as having 
been delivered, in the preſence of mültitudes: 
ce in effect they appealed to thouſands in Ju. 
Adra, Jeruſalem, 2 alilee. It is true, that as to 
} the Reſufrection of Chriſt, this was not a Fall 
done before all the people t. but there Was A 
number of witneſſes to it, ſufficient to atteſt any 
fact. Chriſt ſhe wed himſelf alive after his e 
to ſeveral perſons at different times; "whole jel 
mony gave mutual ſupport and force to 750 
another. He ee himſelf alſo to al 3 


— I" 


firſt yore of S many of Bs nich 
were of a very public nature, and done in the 
view of multitudes, came in aid of their, eſt 
mon). *, 
As to the qualifications of the witneſſes, 6 
firſt thing he requireth is, that * they ſhould. þ 
of ſuc unqueſtioned good tal? education 
and learning, as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion 
* in. themſelves.” The reaſon why this gentle: 
man here mentioneth learning and. Alcala Fr 
neceſſary *qualifications in witneſſes, f 15, evident, 
1 is undoubtediy with a view to exclude the 
Apoſtles, who, except or. Paul, appear not to have 
been perſons of ed ucation arid learning. But 0 


e this accounted for vol. I. Pp. 725 "090 273, 97h 
: Con 
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| as they had an © opportunity of being well at- 


curl . U UN 


| Coutt of Judicature; ih enquiting into hy 8 7 p : 


upon it to be tiecetlary chat 'the perſons givir 


ceſtimony, to the 'rrurh of thoſe fatts thoutd be — 


petſons who had a learnęd education: It is ſaf- 


| ficient, if they appear to be perſons of ſound ſenſe 


and honeſt charattets, and tharthe facts were ſucn 


quainted with. And thus it was with regard to 
the firſt witneſſes of Criſtianity. They were not 
indeed perſons eminent for their learning, know- 
lege, and experience ii the world, If they had been 
ſo, this might-probably have bern regarded as | 
ſaſp icious x rt if they Had rhemiſtlycs 
Jail the ſcheme, and it was the effect of theit 
15 art and contriyance. But they Were per 
lain ſenſe, and ſound . en g, and 
1 50 acquainted wirh t e facts they Tae: 
his ſufficiently appearerh pa: their d 


and the en they have left us. aden Har- | 
rariotis are plain aud conſiſtent, delivetedn'a fin. 
ple unaffected fille, wirtiour any pothp 
ot oſtentation of etogquence or Hteratüte on the 


p of words, 
one hand, and on the, ather without any of the 


rants of ctchiifiatth.” "All is Tali, cool, and ſe- 
date, the argument of à compdted ipiritl There 
is nothing That betrayeth an overhtartd 'imagi- 
nation: nor do they ever fly out into prifcgzte 
erclamations, even Where the ſubfeck might ſeem 
to warrant it. The faltsthey relate wete vf fuch 
4 nature, and fo citcurſtanced, chat they could 
not themſelves be deceived in fle, ſuppoſing 
they had their ſenſes, or be made to believe they 


EE were 
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ngen Pere done before their eyes, hen they were 
not doge. 700 muſt be äcknowyleged as. ti 
Mette fatts done during Chriſt's perſonal T Minty, 
For they were conſtant! with him in his 15 
out an e in, and had àn opportunity, 
bſerving hoe” facts in all their circumſtances 
Be a courſc of years together; and thergtors 
could be as perfectly aſſured of them, as any wan 
can be of any facts whatſoever, which he him- 
ſelf hears and ſecs. And as to his teſurrection, 
they wete not forward raſhly.t to give credit to jt 
by an enthuſiaſlic heat. " They examined it 
Mort, and would not receive it, till cc 
pelled by itteſiſtible evidence, and N the refit 
ny of all, their ſenſes. FF mY g 
br The next thing he iaflletk üpon is, Aat 
the witneſſes ſhould be of ſucki Mb oiibied in. 
4" 0 rity, as to place them beyond all ſuſpicion 
of any. deſign to deceive Others.” Apply this 
Fs irnefles, of the, miraculous Facts where- 
by. b he Tl Was atteſted, 3 and it will appear 
that never. were there perſons, who were more 
| FARE from all reaſonable ſuſpicion of fraud, or 
a, dcſign to impoſe falſhoods upan "Mankind 
They appeared by theit whole temper and con- 
duct to he perſons of great probity, and unaffecte 
Lui icity, rangers to artful cunning, and the 
.xefincments.. of. human policy. It mighti 
Krengthenz this, when it is conſidered, that 3 
the caſe was circumſtanced, they could haye no 
temptation to endeavour to impoſe theſe thing 
099 the world if Lk had not becn true, 725 
40 
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fictions for a ſtrict and ſelf . deny ing diſcipline? 
The only thing that can be pretended as a poſſible 
inducement 0, them, 10 endeavour.to_ impoſe 
| upon, mankingy is What this writer atterwards 
mentions, * What greater temptation, faith he 
4 | Mi ſſionary, a Prophet, and 
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than rg, appear, a Miſſio 


| (> 


, Ambaſſador from heayen? Who would not 
„encounter many dangers and , difficultics, 
*,t0, attain lo ſublime a character Or, if per- 
© ſuaded of it himſelf, would ſcruple a, pious 


fraud ig, ptoſpect of ſo holy an end. But 
a cy and" 
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117 Fin there is no rodtn for ſich Py ſuf icioh in the caſt 
voc are now coflſidering. They had tetended 
a revelation in abr of 4 Mefflah, fuited t 
the Fewyh carnal notions and prejudices, who 

Vas to etect a mighty worldly dominion, arrayed 

with all the oliver ſecular glory and grande, 
A have expetted honour and applauſe 
ing looked upon as his miniſters. Bur what 
_ beneüf GM eß propoſe from being regarded 
as the diſciples and apoſtles of one that had been 
condemned, and put to a ſhameful death by 
public authority? To ſet up as his Ambaſſadors, atid 
ptetend to be inſpited by his ſpirit and to be com: 
miſſioned by him to go through the world, 
preaching up Jeſus Chriſt and Him crucified! 
This was in all appearance the readieſt wa y they 
could take to expoſe themſelves to general ; tn, 
_ derifion, and teproach : And they malt have been 
abſolutely out of their ſenſes, t6 have expetted 
that any veneration ſhould be paid t to them undet 
this character, ſuppoſing they had ho othet þ ol 
to bing of theit crucified Mitter's being riſen 
and Ealted in glory as the Uiivetdal Lord 20 
Saviour, but their 6wn word. Thus it appean 
tat they could have no inducements of t pts 
Hons, actotding to all the ptinciples of c<i6tjye 
that equally Work upop tue Hahn thind; to 
attempt ro irtiÞdſe this Scheme of Reilglon, Ind 
the facts by which it was ſupported! it they tu 
known them to be Falſe? ald if they nad hs 

Hife, they muſt have x HO] theft 400 bed. © But 

this i is not all, "0 mo the'firongeſt"polliblc 

— inducemens 


2 He r 
— the 


deſigned to atteſt, was directly oppoſite to then 
own molt robted prejudices. On the ſuppoſition 
of Chtiſt's not having tiſen, they malt have bern 
fenfible that he ha deceived: them; thar'rhic 
ptomiſes and predictions wirh which he had 
amuſed them were falſe ; and that conſequently 
they could have no hopes from him . — itt 
this world or in the next. At the ſame time 
they could not but foreſee, that by prerending he 
was "fer from the dead, and ſetting him up for 
the Meſſiah after he had been” rapie they 
ſhould incur the indignation of the body of their 
own nation, and the hatred and conter pt” of 
thoſe in chief authority among them. They 
could not poſſibly expect ay thing but what 
they met with, perſecutions, reproaches, ſhame 
and ſufferings oth from Jeu and Gentiles. 
Their expoſing themſelves to theſe things may 
be accounted for, if they were petſuaded that 
what they witneſſed was really true; though 
| bven in that caſe it required great virtue a 
conſtancy, and divine ſupports. But that they 
ſhould in manifeſt oppoſition, to their owu re- 
ligious prejudices and worldly intereſts, wirhout 
the leaſt proſpect of any thing to be gained by 
it here or hereafter, perlilt to to the very death in. 
arreſting a falſhood known by themſelves ta be 
fo; and that they ſhould; for the ſake of one who 
they knew had deceived them, expoſe rhemſtiyes 
to the greateſt evils aud ſufferings to which all 
LEH WW RE 
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conetsty. The Sage bfcrrex | 
religion they preached, and whith theſe facts wett SIP 
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LETTER men have natural ly,1 the ſtrongeſt averſion, is 
Tv. ſuppoſition that cannot be admitted d with. the 
WY We: appearance of reaſon, as being abſolutely 
bverſive of all the principles and paſſions of 
human nature, Our author ought. to acknowlege 
the force of this reaſoning, ſince. he taketh pains 
oughout his whole Eſſay on Liberty and I Ne 
colity, to ſhew that we may in many caſes argue 
22 and ſtrongly, from the power and ig 
uence of motives on the human mind, as from 
the influence of phyſical cauſes; and that there 
is as great a certainty, and as neceſſary a con 
777 in hat, are; called moral cauſes as in 


4 conduct. hes x 
This writer farther Po ng «6 mm wit 
60 neſſes ſhould be of ſuch Credit and Nene 
US tion in the cycs of Mankind as to have.a 

great 179 071 loſe i in caſc of being detected 10 
1 any falſhood.“ If the meaning be, that they 
muſt be perſons diltinguiſhed by their rank and 
ſituation in E and of g great reputation 
for knowledge, and for the eminency of their 
ftation and figure in life; this in the caſe here 
4 to wou 15 inſtead of Rrengtliching haye 
greatly weakened the force of For 4 en 
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ſbility, that ſuch perſons by their knowledgeand 
abilitics, their reputation and intereſt, might 
have it in their 1 to countenance and pro- 


pe pagate an impol ure among the peo le, and Ve 
22 it ſome credit i in the world, If the 405 He | 
„a the goſpel, the miracles and relurrection 9 


Jeſus Chriſt, had been e and atteſted by 
the Chief Prieſts and Rulers of e 


* 2 2 


conf dae A their 28 and 5 1 

might more eaſily impoſe thoſe things upon the 
multitude. On this vie w of things the ence 
for thoſe important facts would have been far 
leſs convincing than now it is. And therefore 
the Divine wiſdom. hath ordered it far better, 
in appointing that the firſt witneſſes of the Goſ⸗ 
pel were not the worldly wiſe, mighty, or noble, 
but perſons of mean condition, and yet of honeſt 
characters, without power, authority, or intereſt. 
And whereas this writer urgeth, that the witneſſes 
ought to be of ſuch re 7 1s as to have a great 
dealto laſe in 4 of being detected in a falſhood, 

it ought to be conſidered, that a man of true pro- 

10 9721 in a low 0 N be: as un- 
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pon mh Ran and to evade detection and pu- 
niſhment. 


It BY Das been Laid with. ſome ſhew.of plau- usern 


5 


95 1 Vieu of the DiisTichr IP riters. | 
ame of Chrift, Abts. v. 41. But this was tibt 
full perfaafion nel gp Chriſt's diyine Miſſion, 

In bis name. This particularly was the ptind 
have made a fictifice of this, and of all hi 
Thom he himſelf had conceived the ftronyet 
the acknowlegement of the Chriſtian faith, ani 
Tue laft thing he Itifificek upon it, chat th 
lebtated a patt of the world, as to rendet the 
Aàad mitaculoas Facts by which Chriſtianity wi 

* Aprippa in the admitable apol 7 he made befotc 
ſembly of Fews and Romans, that none M thi 


zurpuk nlſbmment. The Apoſtles Indeed rejoiced that thej 
W. were cbunted worthy to ſuffer ame for thi 
4 | Me” 37 4 5 err At * FEST - ' tk x76} 
owing to their being inſenſible to ſhame, bur to 
the teftimony of 'a good conſcience, and to the 
and the divinity of the Religion they preached 
ple upon which St. Paul acted, who was à mai 
of teputarion among the Jeu, and would neva 
worldly intereſts and expectations, to join him 
ſelf to a deſpiſed perſecuted party, and again 
Prejudices, if he had not been brought over'hy 
an evidence which he was not able to refiſt;/tb 
ol the extraordinary facts on which it was eſt 
'bliſhed. | „ @ $1.9. E344) bit 4 weft # DIL w #4 6- $0M 
Kats atteſted by the! witneſſes ſhould be *pe 
formed in ſuch a public manner, and in ſo'& 
Detection unavoidable.” This may be appliel 
wirh the greateſt propricty to the extraordinaty 
-arteſted. ' Juſtty doth” St. Paul appeal to kily 
him and the Roman Governot Feſtus, and which 
was delivered before a numerous and auguſt 4 
things were hidden from bim: for, ſalih n 


WY 0 * 22 H. un . 


NN. 


Chriſt's, w 141. ſong] Miniſtry, and 


ot derful works 560 Sb. were bes 

to 2 ve: pot but, in 

he C manner. e, 1 

u concourle,and before m I people A 
died from all parts. The ſame may be. {aid- 
af many of the miracles wrought by the 285 0 
in the name and by the, power of à riſen Jeſus, 
aa And PREY AO . Was there any cyent of 
un more pub! the, extraordinary ef- 
ih; lon . 1 : ton che day of Penteo 

nl WY T.be ficſt pu ſep Chriſtianity, preached. the: 
A c<ligion of, Jeſus, and performed, miracles in can 
by fication, of; x, not merely in Aeli 3 


U obſcure parts, of the country, but in populous = 
ind =o 5 ts ck Ay can N 
ſta- rated for, t Arts, earning. 0 
coe. Wo liſhed e mange 


3 * 3 
>; 3 
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If Fan — ns Coral 
ar i SE could, e e .— = 
wh cialiy conſidering chat they were cyory 
its WY where under che exe of watchful Adverſariez, 


uabclicrvingJewsas well as Heathens; who wauld 


i I not have failed to detect and expoſethe imꝑoſture, 
air there had been any. As to what the-apthor 
20 akerwards, alledgetb, that in the .igfanes; of 
he BY new x religions the wiſe and learned commonly 


eſteem 


this thing er done? corner. 8 _ * 


94 
e eſteem the matter too inconſſderable to deſerve) 
ee their attention and regard. And When after. 


4 ſcaſon is now gone, and the Records and Wit: 
2 neſſes, who might clear up the matter, att 


their power to ſuppteſs it. And in all the places 


have been known to thouſands; ſince mati ot 
the facts appealed to were of a very public nature 
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« yards they would willing)y detect the cfieat, in 
cc order to undeceive the cluded intitirade the. 


© periſhed beyond recovery x. This 1 
hath no place in the cafe we are now conſideting 

with regard to Chriſtianity. That religion | ie 
with the greateſt oppoſition'even'in its "infancy; 
Perſons of principal anthority in the narjon whicte 
it firſt aroſe, bent their attention and*employell 


where it was afterwards propagated, there were 
anbelieving Jews, who uſed their utmoſt eifons 
to ſlir up the Heathens againſt it, who of them 
ſelves were ſtrongly inclined by their own preju- 
dices to oppoſe it: and this at the very time 
when if the facts had been falſe, it would haye 
been the eaſieſt thing in the world, to have de- 
tected the falſhood ; Which in that caſe mul 


Thus I have conſidered the conditions and 
qualifcations he inſiſteth upon as neceffary 16 
give us a full aſſurance in the teflimoty of men 
with regard to miracles; and have ſhewn; that 
all the conditions that can be reaſonably deſitel 
concut with the higheſt degree” of evidence in 
the Teſtimony givers by the apoſtles and fir 
Withelles of Chriſtianity, to he extraordinary 


UP | Hame' „ Ely, P- 20 927 A a 


facts whereby its dit 


71 ne ente ue was eſtabliſhed: WTI 
. Their Teſtimony had ſome advantages which no 
iu other Teſtimony ever had. St. Luke obſetves, 


ie chat h great power gave the apoftles witnit)s 
it. 2 Reſurrection of the Lori Ew Acts. 1 
te The Tellimony they gave. Was accompanied 
ce with'a Divine power. T he force of theit Teftſt 
iy Wl mony did not depen nd merely on their oV 


racity, but may be ſaid to have been confirmed 
by the atteſtation. of God himſelf.” It is with 
the utmoſt” iety therefore that the ſacred : 
writer of the epiſtle to the Hebrev tepreſe | 
God as bearing them witneſs, both with ſigns 

and wonders, and with divers miracles and [gifts f 


f the Hol Ghoſt; according to his own" will, 
in” WJ HHebr: ii. 4. And it is inconteſtibly true in fact; 3 
u: chat ſo ſtrong and convincing was the evidence, 
that great numbers both of eus and Gentiles 
ve were brouglit over in that very age to the faith of a 

Ic crucified and riſen Saviour. Nor was this the 
ul effect of a too forward credulity, ſince it was in 
of direct oppoſition to their prejudices, paſſions and 
re Wy voridly intereſts.” Tt e Principles and Induce- 


ments, which uſually lead men to form wrong 
and partial judgments, lay wholly on the other 
ſide, and inſtead of being favonrable to Chriſtia- 
nity tended rather to determine men to disbelieve 
and reject it. So that it may be juſtly ſaid; that 
the Propagation of that Scheme of religion which 
is held forth in the Goſpel had ſomething in it 
ſo wonderful, taking in all the circumſtances of 
the caſe, that it affordeth a manifeſt and moſt 

- convincing 
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L3773R con/incing proof of the truth of the extraprdingy 
Iv. Facts upon which it was founded. i to 1 was 

ths * I now proceed to make ſame obſereationsnphy 

the other Conſiderations this Gentleman offers in 

this ſecond Part of hisEdays and which indeed cu 

zt beſt paſs, for no more than Preſumptions; aut 

only ſhew, that the Teſtimony given to Mirady 

is not taſniy to be admitted, and that great ca 

and caution is neceſlary. in judging of bigs 
which, w ill be eaſily all We. 

The ſecond Conſideration, and upon which 

= he ſeemeth to lay a great ſtreſs is this. That * ue 

8 may oblerve in human nature a Prindyk 

« which, if ſtrictly examined, will he found to 

« diminiſh extremely the aſſurance we migh 

© haye from human Teſtimony, in any kind 

© Prodigy.” He ſays, ** That though for ch 

moſt part W readily reject any Fact thats 

| —— and incredible in an ordinary degm 

< yet when any thing is affirmed utterly abſui 

and mirgculous, the mind rather mare regdil 

** admits ſuch a Fact, upon account of that yen 

< citcumſtance, which ought to deſtroy all. i 

« authority. The paſſion of Surpritę and iin 

4 der ariſing from Miracles, being an agrecabl 

& Emotion, gives a ſenſible; tendeney towa 

< the belief of thoſe Events from which it is a 

* xived.— Zut if the Spirit of Religion join 

„ itſelf to the love of wonder, there is an endd 

e commonsenſe; and human Teſtimony inch 

* Sircumſiances loſes al Pra ions to autſo 

| 6 6 fil 
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ever ſpecious 


| "& — — re- | * = G 
et ligion, men in all ages have -been-ſo-much - 


jmpoſed on by the ridiculous ſtories, of this 
« kind, that this very eircumſtance will be 4 


.« full proof of a cheat, and ſuffieient With all 
men of ſenſe, not only to make them reject 
. the fact, but even re 
d examination. And he repeats it again; that 
it ſhould © make us form a general reſolution 


it without farther 


« never to lend any attention to it, with What- 
pretext it may be covered f.“ 
He here undertakes to anſwer for all men of ſenſe; 
that they will reject all miraeles produced in proof 


of religion without farther examination: be; 


cauſe men in all ages have been much impoſed 
on by ridiculous ſtories of this kind. But this 
certainly is the language, not of reaſon and good 
ſenſe, which will diſpoſe a man fairly to examine, 
but of the moſt obſtinate prepoſſeſſion and pre- 


judice. No kinds of hiſtorical facts, whether of 


an ordinary or: extraordinary nature, ean be men 


tioned, in which men have not been frequently 
impoſed upon, But this is no juſt reaſon for 


rejecting ſuch facts at once without examination: 


and the man that would do ſo, inſtead of proving 


his ſuperior good ſenſe, would only render him- 
ſelf ridiculous,;, That there have been many 
falſe miracles will be readily acknowledged; but 
this doth not prove that there never have been 
any true — It ought i pre ey to make us very 


* [{ume's Philoſophical Edays, P. 1844 185. + B. p. 204, ao. 
Vol. II. * | cautious, 
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argen ernte to exe me miracles carefully 
Loefeceive them; bat is no rea bn ur all, of a veh 
'ablurd one, for rejetting mien withoitt 
examination and inquiry. Thus to rejeck them 
cat only be juſtified upon this principle; chat f 

. is not poſſible there-ſhoutd- be à true miracke 
: wrought- in- favour of any. ſyſlem of religich 
But by what medium will Be/gndeirake to pit 

| khis? He ſecms exprefly t6-admir; that in other 
_ caſts, there may poſſibſy be miracles, ot N 
e olations of the ufual eourſe of nature, of fuck 

© # kind as to admit of ptoof from human TG 
A Ntimony®.” This conceſſten is not very chu 
Nitent with what he had laboured in the eit 
* of his eſſay to ſhew, with regard to all 
s in — Duc. that they are ineapable of 
being proved by any deen ae Bur now, pto 
vided miracles he not in proof of 1 
, he ſeems v to allow, that they mi 
72 admit of — from human roll 

The only caſe therefore in hie they . 

to be believed, is when they are prete 

de wrought in favour of religion.” But in th 
he ſeems to have both the reaſoniof the th 
and the general ſenſe of mankind againſt him. 

is certainly more reaſonable eo believe a miracle 
when a valuable end can 6 vie For Ty: 
do believe it when we cannot diſcern any in 
portant end to be anſwered by it at all. And 
dne of the moſt valuable ends for which a min- 
1 ae can be ſuppoſed to eee 


'®. Home's Philoſophical Efloys, r. 2 % . 
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1 n, 


ere e 


E mankind in religious 
truths of great importance and to lead them in 


r Der kane... 
times to lay a mighty Ares on the general opi4 
nion and common ſentiments of mankind 


13 few notions; which, by his own 


p have more generally obtained 
in all axciona and ages; than this, that there have 
been miracles actually wrought on ſome oc. 
ſions, eſpecially in matrers of religion, and that 
they are to be regarded as proofs of a divine in- 
tion. This is a principle which ſeems to 
be conformableto the natural ſenſe of che human 
ind. 

The blies he makes conterting the 
grecable Emotion. produced by the Heſſe or 
wonder and furprize, and the ſtrong propenſity 
there is in mankind to — ren rhe 


taidly not given us in v vain, — wi 


purpoſes, and it may be proſumed, that this paſ- 
fon, as well as others, may be rightly exerciſed 


upon proper objects. But 1 cannot agree with 


this gentleman; that men are naturally'dilp — 
ind inclined to believe a the rather 4 5 
being arteriy abſurd and miracuious, efpebial 5 
in matters of feligion. 

Often do belioye: admins but they never be- 
lieve a thing merely becauſe 0 abferd; but be. 


Wits * Hame' Fay, ore! and Political, P. 307. 
y H 2 3 "nk, 


ion to erg 14 


They may, indeed, and 


10% 4 2 of the F Dis TICAL u. iter. 3 


look it 1PON — — 


* * b the way, that this writer her makes aun 


and miraculous to be terms of the fame fignitigh; | 
tion, whereas they are fferent ideas: A 
miracle, when ſuppoſed to be wrought by 
power adequate to the effect, — for excellent 
ends, is indeed wonderful, FLAG . . 
in it at all. It is true, there have ofien been ven 
abſurd things. recommended to popular belief 
under the notion of miracles. And ſuch pre. 
tended mitacles have been received without 
much examination, when wronght in favourof 
the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition: But even real m 
racles ate received with difficulty, when theyat 
wrought in oppoſition to it; and where the 
influence of the prieſthood, the pre judices oi 
the vulgar, and the authority of — ate; 
Arc on the other fide : Which: was the ale | 
Chriſtianity at its firſt -appearavec-': Conſidering 
the nature of that religion, how ——— 
to the prevailing notions and:prejudices: 4p 
of Fews and Gentiles, the ſtrictneſs of ti | 
rals it preſcribed, the ſhemeob alvari or 18h o 
3 ese which: it eng. doſed; 


ee the: — diff iculries 
encqunter with; the miracles — in u. 
t teſtation to it could not have met with a fav 
able reception in the world, if there had nf 
been the moſt convincing evidence of their being 


| vue WO ue Ea: of. e 
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abound among eee fo . 
| — nations; or wy civilized people haves 
4. ever given admiſſion to any of them, they: = 
have received them from ignorant and Dar 
4, barous anceſtors XK 455 But no preiu 10 
ein be drawn from this to the, Prejudice of . 
Chriſtianity, which” did not make its fitſt aps 
pearance in an ignotaat and barbatous age; but 
it a time when the world was: greatly..civilized, = 
and in nations where arts aud learning had made 
a very great progreſs. eee ee, Aus 
that it had not only their inve prejudices; © 
their darling paſſions, and — heit 
pretended miracles: to encounter With; extra- | 
ordinary facts received: from ithicir!) anceſtors ; 
who tranſini tied them, as he expreſſeth it, mr ET 
that inviolable' Sanfiion:and Authorit 2 e — 
uhuays at tend antient and racei ue inimr. 
How ſirong and cogent therefore mult! — 3 
of the evidence in befialf of ——— A 
gion, and the extraordinary miraculqus facts 
deſigned to ſupport it, have been, which. _—_ *' 2 
hands of luck mean inſtrumenrs, co make ſo 5 
great a progreſs in à civilized andi culig 3 
we and proved too bard-for the religion of the | 
nnn Philoſophical Edays, p. 136, . CO n 
4 . 


with hs civil eſtabliſhment, had Hoy Ire 
3 of manf ages to plead, nbd was fifptt 
1 7 pretended. miracles,  prodigies:: 
Mr. Hume is pleaſed to take flotice on th 
cafion of the ement of that vunping im 
poſtor Alexander c. But thdugh the better to 
carry on the cheat, he had laid-the ſcene or 
the barbarous Pap ,whowerc reckotict 
among the moſt ſtupid and i of the hu 
eee — dractice "all thy | 
arts of aps ear 
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| tum herd hi pot wand ce 
| — done, if its entraordinary fa 
1 — u berter foundation in truth and wha ö = 


his pretenſions had. 4 l 1 
may add (aich he) 25 8 f | 
4 1. which diminiſhes the authority of Prodi 
that thete is no teſſimony for any, een ö 

ah which have not been exprefily deto@td, 1 


"4, $ryirnetſie; fd: that not only the * mL; ie 
| > 4 ſtroys the credit of the teſtimony, bat e | 
445 he ——9— lie gone 


"is + different is: contrary: + Thar ir 
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e 


Sen 


pg miracle . Sik func boon wrongs. 


4 80 that all 


de ent Was of mitueles —5 


miracles, but the Jen een eee bl 
| (theſe; though In Gwe reſp e 8 b 
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1 in any f religions, as it 4s deſigndd d 
+. effablith hat" particular tyRemn, has the ſame © 
4 foree to avetthraw- evcty other ſyſtewn's/ und 
* conſequently te, deſttoy the etedit of th 

©, miracles on which chat arm was eſtabliſhed. 


1 4e to be 668d; un cobra Facts, and tlie 
« -evidences-of - mew prodig 090 ite tb 
This writer is bete 


one anthers.” pleaſeli 
to confound prodigite and es, Which 
oaght te be ulſned. 4 de rhings tha | 


have paſſed-rider the notion ef podigi 
yety fav from being; miravles ih the firia and 
oper ſenſb, in which we urg now confideting 


wiae all teligions: 

cles, and have; put the e provk '-of theit a 

upon them; is manifeſtly falſe. Je is well know, 
that Mabomet did not pretend tw eſlabliſh tits 
religion mne, nor indeed can I be provell 
that any ſyſtems of religion had any tolerabli 
pectenſions of being otigindlly founded uben 


contrary, but mutually. | 
former- being r US6Y rep 
the latter. — e his ſupy 


| founded 


A piew of the Ds ISTIGAL Wiles. 


argen founded upon the credit of miracles, it is hard 
to comprchend the force of his reaſoning-. | 
hat logic doth it follow, that becauſe miracle 
have been believed by mankind-in all ages an 
nations to haye been wrought in proof of reli 
gion, therefore mitacles were never really. 
wrought at all in proof of celigion. nor ara they 
ever to be believed in any ſingle inſtance? Win 
the ſame force it may be argued that N 
have been and are many oppoſite ſcheme. ; 
ligion in the world, therefore their being oppoſi 
to one another proves that they pray So) 
that there is no ſuch thing as true religion in te 
world at all. But let us Suppoſe, never o bun 


appoſttion of falſbood to truth, doth 09k; make 
truth to be the Ic&.aruc, or deſtroy the certain) 


be oppoſite, and. that miracles. are ſaid. tobe 
wrought in atteſtation to thoſe oppoſite religions, | 
it may indeed be fairly concluded that they can- 
not be all true, but not, that dans af than is ſo 


this might be lecbed upon as a fallacious way 
Feaſpniog. .. This argument (faith he) may ap | 
„ pear very ſuhtile and refined; hut is not in re- 
F$, ality ee from the xcaſoning. of a Judge, 
+ , who, ſuppoſes that the credit of to witneſſes, 
0 maintaining a crime againſt any one is de. 
5 ſtroyed by the teſtimony, of two rue — 
$ ane him. to have been two hundred lcagues 
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But it bath been 77 "though we 
when. rc imonies are ↄppoſitę, to, weigh and 
— —— PE order te drm 2 
proper judgment concerning them. In the caſ : 
of Alibi g, which is the caſe; the author here 
puts, the teſtimonies do not always deſtroy one 
other. A juſt and impartial Judge will. 6755 
immediately reject the teſlimonĩes on both ſid 
without examination, becauſe, they S 0 
one another, Which is the method our author 
ſeems here to recommend asrcaſonable, "Le will 
carefully compare them, that, he,may find out on 
Which ſide thetruth lies, and which of the teftimo- 
nies is maſt to be credited, and will give e his judg- 
ment accordingly, This cerrainly is the coutle 
Yhich right rcaſon preſeribeth in all caſes wher | 
there is an oppoſition of teſlimony, and which 
it is to et, med this gentleman bio We would 
deco e in 3 but where ae 


; 1 r * 5 
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by 4 ; 
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"reli gion | 


A Or hi tice bor here e 
iv Ding alt his —— to freedom vt karre 
TH fejudices are 16 ſtrong, thar he is for ptb 
deecking by different weights and meaſures 
Whir Re and all mankind would judge reaſdn 
bie in every other Inttance. - Hetiarh er 
Himſelf w imtſe qualified to judge imparrit 
märtets of this vine: that [believe men 
to ute his own phraſe; will lay very 
on any judgment he fhllchink fe to p zronOUn 
In this caufe. C 
Tie only part of Mr. Hams E, on Mit 
ns which now remaineth ro'be-confidertd's 
that Which relareth to ſome parcicutar accom 
Sk wiltaculous facts, which he would*have-ii 
belieye are 'as well or better atteſted, than thoſt 
| recorded in the Goſpels 8 to be rejettel | 
8 falſe and incredible.” The firſt instance he 
: enrloneth is that of the Emperor 


and ich he afficms'is one of the beft-artelte 
miracles in alf profane Hiſtory; © This has been 
. urged by almoſt every Deiltjcal'weiter who Huth 
treated of Miracles: And how Iitrie it is to tl 
Purpoſe in the preſenr controveriy hath been ofith 
Thewh. Not to repeat hat Mr. "Adam hath 
Well urged concerning it, it may be fufficlent to 
We that it appeareth from tie accouurs giveth 
y the hiſtorians who mention it &, that the 
Wap n of thele miltactes was to give weight to 
5 the authority of Ve eſpafiun, ae wly made Btoperr 


: Tacit, Hif, lb. 4: cap. 8. as wade 
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And as as — obſerves: from Tgpitas, 


But certainly a man muſt have his head very odeily 
turned to att the 


races prerended to have: been wroughs, in a 
where the influence and intereſis of the Prieſts, 


ANY. 14 116 k vie *. 3 34 A? K | b 


by the great men and the army, end to make iTAN | 
believed that that: his elevation to the i 5. * | 
throne was approved by: the»gods. / de 
every reaſonahle man will be uf opinion, hs 
in any caſe of chis kind there is great grannd-to 
ſuſpect artiſice and management..:-Andwho 


— be ſo preſumptuous as to make too nartow 


vſcrutiny inte the truth of Miracles, in wich 
— the Great, ani — of 
a mighty Emperor, were ſm ntarty cn 


— — the ſecrer-of the tnanagement, 
— — AC | 


— — — BW 
; The next inſtance e produoeth is the nia: 
ple pretended to have been wroughtar ofa, 
and mentioned by Cardinal D Rrtæ, w a 
Mr. Hume s own: account did — | 


raw a parallel be between 
wiraelcs o out Saviour and his Apoſtlos, — 


country where the - is cHabliſhed, 


the ne ſoperticjogs and prejudiges of che People, and 
the - 


net 4 Vim | of ithe Drisrical riters, 
337783 ho annhotry oft — —— 
WT. - ir of hoſe mira; 


—— leaſh doubt deere 
ben — noſt 

evils and ſufferings. 197041129145 0) 28 bitni 
: ——— due ten, to lay the gion: 


.. and thoſeof thedbbh, 
he pronoun cs, that if the inſpired writers were 
*cto-be:conſideredenercly.as human te timo. 
< author is very moderate in hi 
ior — — 


Author ty ve. 2 Binn 3 * 
This has been of — a . wane 4 Si 
the Deiſts. Greattriumphs have been raiſed upon 
it, as if it were alone ſufficient to deſtroy the ce 
dit of the miraculous 0. ded 3 New 

"Teſtament. I ſhall;thetefore:make ſom 

vations upon it, though in do 
obliged to take notice of — 9 — nd 
Mr aum: hath already obſerved in his judi 
dious reflections upon this ſubject, in his ann 
| * rern Ten Net 7. * 2 * : , 
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| Caen or Rectors of Parzs preſſed the Arch- 


of thoſe very miracles Which thoſe gentlemen 


jury of the principal witneſſes plainly detected 
dee Mr. Des Voeux's Critique General, p. 242, 43. 
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whe — Ely Mi b from page e cg agg. | 
to page wut AMR tee FT. 27221 n | t u- 2 ; 
The account Mr. Hume Irete give. mY 
this whole affair is very antalr Und difin genuous, 
and is abſolutely unworthy! of any man che 
makes b to a free aud impartial en- 
quiry. nin 
He poſitively aſſerts, clas the miraculous fats 
were ſo ſtrongly proved, that the Moliniſts“ of 
s were never able diſtinctly to- tefute or de. 
let tbem: And that they could not deny the 
truth of the facts, but aſcribed them to witch- 
craft and the devil. And yet certain it is, that 
the Jeſuits or Moliniſts did. deny many of the 
facts to be true as the anſeniſis related thetny 
that they aſſerted them to be falſe; and plainly 
proved ſeveral of them tobe fo; .' Particularly 
the-Archbiſhop of Sens diſtinctly inſiſted upon 
twenty-two ol choſe pretended miraculous fact: 
all nich he Ges as. on rot falſhood 
W Aa „ IP}: CIV, 19 | 
lle farther eee that twenty- two of the 


n 


biſhop; of Paris to examine thoſe miracles, and 
aſſerted them to be known to the whole world. 
But he knew, or might have known, that ſome 


deſired might be particularly inquired into, and 
which they repretentcd as undeniably true and 
certain, were afterwards examined, and the per- 
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ſtory was proved to be falſe in the moi 
dicially examined upon 
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vance of November 8, 1735; publiſhed the mol 
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4 but were not able to do it. Where he-dpeaky, 
2 if this were the ſingle inſtance in which they 
tried to diſcredit thoſe miracles, vhich is fa 
from being true. This indeed was taken; par 
ticular notice of, becauſe it was the tint hiſtory | 
of a miraculous Fact which the 7avſez;#s thought 


fic e0-publifh, with a pompous diſſertatio 
_ fixed. 3 queſt 


truch, een inqueſti 
ing of the malt certain facts — 


material circumſtances by forty witneſſes ju · 
oath, - It was plainly 
proved, that ſhe was conſiderably better of bet 
maladies before ſhe went to the tomb, n 
That ſhe was no ſtronger when ſhe returned fron 


| the tomb, tan ſhe was when ſhe went hots fn 
that ſheſtill ſtood: in gocd of romedics alterwards 


— —-—ôh leclare; 
proceedings were the moſt irregular in the 
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Aad then he adde * Beſides they were won overs, . 
« whelmed* with —— alk 


hundred and "ou in number, who gave 
4 oath for the miractes,” He doth not ay, they 
all gave oath for this articular miracle; but for 
the miracles. And indeed moſt of thoſe teſtimo - 
nies were very littteto the purpoſe, and ſeemed to 
be * rather for parade and ſhow than for 
| And nerhing turned more to the diſ- 
atrantago-of the Fanfenits,than their endeavour- 
ing Rill to maintain the oredit of this miracle, 
after the falſhood- of it had been fo'cyidently de- 
reted.” The. more wirneſſes they endeavoured 
to fort -thiis,- the more they rendered 
themſelves ſuſpected in all the reſt. They al. 
kged ſome want of formality in the 
ings, but were neyer able to diſprove the prim 
cipal circumſtances of the facts al ledged on the 
other fide, and hich were abſolutely aun 
vin the truth and · reality of the miracle 

Mr. Hume refers his reader to the Nruneili N 
Miracles d. F Abbe Paris in three volumes: but 
eſpecially to the famous book of Mr. de Montigi 
ron —— parliament of . 
is, and which was dedicated to the FrenebKing. 
But if he had read on both ſides, or badthought 
it to lay the matter faitly before his reader; hne 
might have in med him chat theſe — — 


* This whol fer ina e 1 be 3 0 
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LETTER been ſolid)y-anſyeted by Mr. Des Vones, 2 
ingenious, and judicious:author, who had hin. 
ſ elt been bred up among the Janſenifs,andiwy 
at Paris part of the time that. this ſcene wh 

_ carrying on, See bis Lerrres ſur les Miracles, pub 
Jiſhed in 1735, and his Critiguę Generale da tiny 
4 . * in 1 757 ks See alſo whe 


There never was — a b — 8 wi 

2 greater air of aſſurance and confidence, than that 
of Mr. ae Montgeron., He intitles it, The Truth 
.of the. Miracles wrought by the interceſſion 
M. de Paris and — — demonſtrated 
againſt M. the Archbiſhop of Sens, It was natural 
therefore to expect, that he would have 1 
tempted to juſtify, all thoſe, miracles which thit 
| prelate had attacked, But of twenty- wo which | 
are Aiſtinetl inſiſted upon hy the Archbiſhop, 
there are ſeventeen which Mr. de Montg eron does 
not meddle with. He hath; paſſed — 
them againſt which the dronged charges of falle 
| hood, and impoſture lay. Five of the miracles * 
12 attacked by the Archbiſhop, he takes NN to 
* bit which he hay. added fours more. which 


* The th of Mr. de Moognfon bn e 
Mr, Adams in his anſwer to Hume, * „„ 
judice; 


2 : * 


a A 
. H. 8 . r 15585 
by hisafedtion co the Fan/eniff car 
towhich he was alf erke x 


manner-which cannot be excuſed of vindicated. 
The laſt mentioned author has charged Him with 
faults not merely of 'inadyertency, tit with di 
rect falfifications deſigned to ' impoſe | 'upon the 
public. Sec the'fixth letter of his Citi zque Ge- 
— page 208, et ſeq. Mr. Hau has takefi 
care not to give his reader the leaſt hint of any 
thin of this natare./ 5, eZ 
Ilie temarłs · Which Have bela 400 ge may 
help! us to judge of Mr Hunies conduct in bis 
management of this ſubje cr: cif dera 
[ſhall now proceed to make lobt obſervati- 
ons uon the NE differences 2856 7 


and thoſe aſeribed to the 
deting which it will appear that no argument can 
be juſtly drawn from the latter to diſcredit the 


them. 14. l 429 Trey 27 II 101 1 287 
One abſervatidn'sf 6 no ſmall weight5is this; 
At the:time:when the miracles of :the Abbé de 
Paris firſt appeared, there was a ſtroßg and nu⸗ 


the conduct of very able and leatned men, who 
were ſrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of that cauſe 
Manas thoſe miraeles ſeemed to be intended to 
ſupport. And it might naturally be expected, 


e II. 1 inen eite 


t eee I 
inſtances diſguiſed and miſtepreſented: facts in a 


Abbe Je Paris, by ops 


formet, or to invalidate the proof produted for 
merous/ party in France, and which was under 


that theſe would uſe «il their neee infle» | 
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r and ein bY ROW 
clear deciſion of N on the ſide of the appeh 
lants, even before there was any regular proofle 
much as pretended to be given for them *, To 
Which 1 dec. that the. beginning.g 
this Was at a very pLromwlng 
Fi viz. when the Cardinal 4e- Neal 
Was archbiſhop of Paris; who, whatever, may. 
be ſaid of his capacity and integrity, which Me 
AHume highly extols, was well Known to bega 
inclined, to favout the cauſe, of the appllapts, 
It was therefore a ſi ituation of things very. favout 
2 to 150 credit 15 ave * po they; 
cared under his adnginiſtration, and; 
e u officials. And, though. OR 
 ceeding archbiſhop was no, friend to the Fauſt 
niſts, yet when, once the credit of thoſe mies 
was in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, and they ha 
got the. popular vogue on their, ſide, the aft 
was more ecaſily carried on, But at: the firſti ap... 
pearance 'of Chriſtianity, the ciccumſtances.,d 
things were entirely different, There were in 
deed parties among the Fewws, the moſt powen 
ful of which were the Phariſtes and the dae 
beſides the prieſts and rulers, of the Fews, and 
the Sanhedpinn, or en ung ds the, N 
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3 See Crit. Gen Laue vi i e 
| nance 


tate 16 the gilt wirbelte ape ublichers of the 
Chriſtian teligiorr.” Our Lord, far from addicting 


himſelf te any party, freely declared againſt whal — 
wis amiſs in every one of them. He oppoſe 33 


che diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Saducees, the 
cadirions, ſupcrſtitions, and hypocriſy of the 
Phariſees, and the Poe of the vulgar, 
Cheiffiatity proceeded upon 7 principle directly 
contrary to cane in whick all parties among the 
tg were agreed, vis. upon the doctrinè of 4 
tüal kingdom, and a füfferin Meſſiah. And 
zecordingly al the different ſecks and parties, all 
the powers civil and eccleſiaſtical, united their 
interelts and endeavours to oppole and" ſuppreſs 
ir. Whatever ſulpicion therefore might be en- 
tertained with'regard to the miracles ſaid to have 
been. wrought at the tomb of the Abbe 4e Paris, 
which had a ſtrong party from the begirininig 
prepared to receive 2 ſuppott tem; no | 
ſuſpicion can reaſonably be admitted as to tho 
truck and'rcality'sf the extraordinary facts where- 
by Chriſtianity was atteſted, which, as the caſe 
was circumſtanced, could ſcarce poflibly have 
made their way in the manner they did, or have 
eſcaped detection, if they had not been true. 
II. Another conſideration, which ſhews a 176 
wirkable difference betwern the miracles te- 
corded to haue been rouglit by ourSaviour and 
als apoſtles; 42ndthoſe aſcribed to the Abbe 4% 
Paris is this: That the former carry plain cha- 
raffers of à dloihe interpöſſtion, and a ſuperna- 
eu power and the latter, even taking their own. 
1 2 — ; 


(= == 
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LETTERACCOUNT of them, do not appear to be evidently 


| 8 fpriner, M R 558 cxpreſsly Lk | 


miraculous, they may be accounted for without 
Y ſuppoſing any thing properly ſupernatural in the 
caſe, Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt not only healed al 
manner of diſeaſes, but he raiſed the dead. He 
| commanded the winds and the ſeas, and they 
obeyed him: He ſearched the hearts, and knew 
the Ai of men: He gave many expreſs and 
_ circumſtantial predictions of future contingen | 
cies, both relating to his own ſufferings 300 
death, and to his conſequent reſurreRion and 
cxaltation, and relating to the calamitics. .tha 
ſhould come upon the Jews, the deſiruction of 
eruſalem and the temple, and the wonderful pio 
pagation and cſtabliſhment of his church and 
Eingdom in the world, which it was impoflible 
for any man, judging by the rules of human peo; 
| bability, to foreſee. He not only performed the 
moſt wonderful works hiniſelf, but e imparted 
the ſame miraculous powers to his diſciples, and 
poured forth upon them the. extraprdinary gifs 
of the Holy Gholt,2s he had promiſed. and fore- 
told ; F gifts of 1 be moſt admirable, nature, Wi hich 
We Ic never paral lebe d before nor -fin INCC, and which 
big peculiarly 1100 for ſpreading ang propi: 
gating the Chriſtian religion. Witg N 
and other things. which. might be mentioned; no 
man has ever pretended to draw a a compariſonbe: 
teen the miracles aſcribed. to the Abbe 4 Feri, 
d thoſe of Hut Saviour. And; accordingly one 

| 3 the, 1155 zcalous and able Fe fot the 
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chat there! is att | mnfnite difference between them,uovies 
and declares 0 he will never forget that diffes . 
rence. The only inſtance in which a parallel is 5 
pretended | to be 1 is with regard to mira- 
culous cures, which alone conſidered are the 
moſt uncertain and equivocal. of all miracles. 
Diſcaſes have often been ſurprizingly cured with- 
out any thing that. can be properly called mira- 
culous in the caſe. Wonderful has been the 
effect of medicines adminiſtred, i in certain circum- 
ances: And ſome maladies, after having long 
reſi ſted all the art and power of remedies, have 
gone off of themſelves by the force of nature, 
or by ſome ſurprizing and unexpected turn, in 
a manner that cannot be diſtinctly explained; 
yet it may be obſeryed, that there were ſeveral = 
circumſtances attending the miraculous cures 
wrought by our Saviour and his apoſtles, which. 
plainly ſhewed them to be divine. The cures 
were wrought, in an inſtant. by a commanding: 
word,” The blind, the lame, thoſe that laboured 
undet the moſt obſtinate and inyeterate diſeaſes 
found themſelves immediately reſtored at once 
with an Almighty facility. If there had been 
only a few inſtances of this kind, it might poſſibly 
have been attributed to ſome odd accident, or 
hidden cauſe, which could not be accounted 
or. But the inſtances of ſuch complete and 
oftantancous cures wrought by our Saviour 
cre very numerous. They extended to all 
anner of diſeaſes, and to all perſons without 
xception who applied to him. Yea, he cured 

1 3 ne 


118 A View of the DzisricaL Writers. 
12 TER ſome that did not apply to him, who did not 
nee him, or who were his enemies, and had 
no expeRation of a cure, in which cafes it could 
not be pretended that imagination had any ſhate. 
In all theſe reſpects there was a remarkable dif- 
ference between the miraculous cures wrought 
by our Saviour, andthoſe pretended to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris. &. 
veral of the moſt boaſted cures, and which were 
| pretended to have been ſudden and perfected a 
once, appear from their own accounts to have 
been carried on by flow degrees, and therefor: 
might have been brought about in a natural wy, 
Some of theſe cures were days, weeks, and 
even months before they were perfected. One 
nine days devotion followed another, and they 
were ſuffered to languiſh and continue praying 
and fupplicating for a conſiderable t time roger 
and if the cure happened, and the diftemper 
to a criſis during the courſe of their ong * 
tendance, and whilſt they were continuing thei 
devotions, this paſſed for a mitaculous cute. 
though it miz ht 257 be done without any mi- 
11% at all. Efpecially as ſeveral of thoſe pet 
ſons continued to be taking remedies, even whill 
they were attending at the tomb. It is maniſel 
from the relations publiſhed by themſelves, thi 
with regard to feveral of thoſe who were pie 
tended to be miraculouſly cured, their maladie 
had already begun to abate, and they had found 
conſiderable eaſe and relief in a natural way be- 


fore they came to the tomb at t all, Abd ot 


— 
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or them feem by the force of their {itiagination: LETTER | 
| W to have believed themſelves cured, when they , 
1 W were not fo, or to have taken a temporaty re- 
„lief for an abſolute cute. Scvetal of the cures, 

.me accounts of which were publiſhed With great 

it pomp, could not wirti any propriety be aid to : 
baue been perfected ar all; fi hes the perſons faid 

t. td have been cared ſtill continued infirm, and 

re had returns of their former diſorders, © This c can 

x Wl fearce be ſuppoſed, if the cares had been really 

e miraculous, and owing to ah extraordinary ex- 
«Wl ettion of the power of God, Who Wool; not 

. dave left his own work impetfect. See all theſe 

6 WM things fully proved by many iriftinces in M. des 

ne Votuxs letters ſur les Mirdeles: ; particularly yin 
ej the fifth of thoſe letters. 

no; WM + To all which ir may be added, that of che vaſt 

t; atinbers who came to the tomb B. be cared, 

ne WM 2nd who had recourſe to the Abbe's inrerceſ- 

t- WM fon, there were but few on whom the cures 

WW were wrought, in compatifon of thoſe who 
found no benefit at all, though they applied to 
him with the utmoſt devotioß, and continued 

to do ſo for a long time togethet. And indeed 
conſidering how many there were that applied 

for help and cure, tid how much they were 
ptepoſſeſſed with the notions coùntenanced in 
the Romiſh church, of the power of departed 
_ of the prevalency of their interceſſion, 

and the efficacy of their relics, and to what 2 
height their imagiriation was raiſed by ckeir p = 
jadices in favour of the appellatits, by the figh 15 
14 opinion 


I 20  AFView of the DxIs TIA Writers, 
277zROpinion they had of the Abbe s cxtraordinary; 
ſunctity, by the rumours of miracles:daily. ſpread: 
Aland propagated, and by the vaſt crouds which: | 

attended at the tomb, it would have been really. 
a wonder, if amongſt the multitude that came 
for cure, there had not been ſeveral who found 
themſelves greatly relieved. | The advocates for: 
the miracles mightily extol the extraordinary, 
faith and confidence the fick perſons had in the 
interceſſion of the bleſſed Deacon, as they call 
him. And the force of their imagination when 
carried to ſo extraordinary a pitch, might in 
ſome particular caſes produce great effecis. Many 
wonderful inſtances to this purpoſe have been 
obſerved and recorded by the ableſt phy ſicians 
by which it appears what a mighty influence ima; 
gination, accompanied with ſtrong paſſions, | 
hath often had upon human bodies, eſpecially. 
in the cure of diſeaſes. It hath often done more 
in a ſhort time this way, than a long courſe of 
medicines have been able to accompliſh, It is 
not therefore to be much wondered at, that as 
the caſe was circumſtanced, amidſt ſuch a mul-; 
titude of perſons ſome ſurprizing cures wete 

wrought. But it could not be expected that 
the effect would be conſtant and uniform If 
it anſwered 1 in ſome inſtances, it would fail in 
many more. And accordingly ſo it was with 
regard to theſe pretended miraculous cures, And 
if this had been the caſe in the extraordinary; 

| Cures wrought by our Saviour, there would 


have been Ord: of alete. that what ſome 
| hae 
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_ Wa. nicks paſlibly have been true, that „ 


his miracles owed their force, not to any ſu- 


pernatural energy, but to the power of ĩmagi · 
nation. But taking theſe miracles as they ate 


E „3 


* 7 2 o 
** 9 
„ 
* 1 4 
2 1 
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recorded in the goſpels, it is manifeſt that there 


can be no juli-ground for ſuch a pretence, They 
exhibit evident proofs of a divine interpoſition, 


been wrought at the Abbes tomb. M. ae Mont · 


geron, in his book dedicated to the King, pub- 


which cannot be ſaid of theſe reported to have 


liſhed an account of eight or nine cures. And it 
is to be ſuppoſed, that he fixed upon thoſe which, 


he thought, had the appearance of being moſt 


ſienally miraculous. And yet the very firſt of theſe 


miracles, Vis; that affirmed to have been wrought 


upon Don Alphonſo de Palacio, appearcth plainly 


by taking the whole of the relation, as M. Mont- 


geron himſelf hath given it, to have had no- 
thing in it properly miraculous, as Mr. Adams 


hath clearly ſhewn Xx. And with regard both to 


that and the other eight m miracles ſo pompouſly 


difplayed by M. 4e Montgeron, M. Des Voeux. 


has very ingeniouſly and judiciouſly, after a di- 
ſtint examination of each of them, made it ap- 


pear that they might have been wrought with- 


out ſuppoſing any miraculous or ſupernatural in- 
terpoſition at k all. See the laſt letter of His Cri- 
tique Cener alm. 


Wl, Another e which ſhed ane: 


great difference there is between the miracles 


_ * Adams's Eſſay, in anſwer to Hume, p. 76, 77. 


vrought at the firſt eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity; 


and 


3 choſe ſaid to have been wrought at the tom 
AE 


4 view NY the Durrich 77 inen, 


of the Abbẽ de Paris, and that no argument cin 
reaſonably be brought from the latter to the pt. 
jadice-of the former, is taken ftom the mahy 
ſuſpicious circumſtances attending the latter, | 
from which the former were entirely free. Chriff; 
miracles were -wrought, in a grave and decent, 
in a great but ſimple manner, becoming te 
ſent of God, without any abſurd or ridiculous 
ceremonies, ot ſuperſtitious obſcryances, But the 
miracles of the Abbe de Paris wete attended 

with circumſtances that had all the marks of (y 
perſtition, and which ſeemed deſigned and fitted 
to ſtrike the imagination. The earth of his 
tomb was often made uſe of, or the waters of 

the well of his houſe. The nine days devotion 
was conſtantly uſed, and frequently repeated 
again and again by the lame perſons ; a cete | 
mony derived otiginally from the Pagans, and 
which hath been condemned as ſupcrflitious by 
fome eminent divines of the Nomiſb church}. 
Another circumſtance to be obſerved with re- 
lation to Chriſt's miracles, is thar, as hath been 
already hinted, they were not only perfected 
at once, but the perſons found themſelves * 
and reſtored without trouble or difficulty. Bu 
in the caſe of the cures affirmed to have * 
w rought at the Abbe's tomb, it appeareth from 
their own accounts, not only that they were 
gradual and ſlow, but that the perſons on whom 
theſe cares were wrought, frequently Ee 


7 * les —— 7. 258, 259% 336, 537. he 
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the moſt griev 


came at length to be regarded as ſymptoms 
the miraculous cures; though they could not 
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1 there cannot be à greater 
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often continued for ſeveral days together in the 


the violent 4 e and convulſions, Which 


ual on theſe 2 


became ſo 


be properly regarded in this view, ſince many 
of thoſe who had thoſe convulſions found no 
relief in their maladies, and even grew worſe 


than befare. They were frequently attended 

with ſtrange eontorſions, ſometimes frightful, 

ſometimes ridiculous, and ſometimes inconſiſtent 

with the rules of modeſty and decency ||. And 
| accordingly they have been condemned by ſome 


of the molt eminent Fanſenift divines. In 1735 


there was publiſhed at Paris a remarkable piece, 


/ 5 


. intituled, 
| 2 Lettres far lee Miracles, p. 339, %, . 


1 Some of thaſe that were ſeized: with aheſe. convullions;" or 


preg to be ſo, were guilty of the moſt extravagant follics. 
They pretended to prophecy, and uttered ſeveral prediftions, 
which the event ſoon proved to be falſe. One of them went ſo 
far as to foretel that the church-yard of Sr. Medard, which had 


been ſhut by the King's order, ſhould be opened, and that M. de . 
Paris ſhould appear in the church in the preſence of great num- 


bers of people on the firſt. of May following. See this and other 
Temarkable things relating to theſe convulſions in M. Yeraet's 
Traité de la Verité de la Religion Chretienne, Sect. 7. chap, 22, 


dis book in three volumes 4to, he has particularly applied himſelf 


_ to ſupport and juſtify theſe convulſions. 


rie vo liye pains and tor- TI 
ments, and which they themſelves repreſent to. ee 
haye been greater than ever they had felt be- 

fore, or were able to expreſs and theſe pains 


es Montgeron's prejudices, than that, in the, laſt. edition of 
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evroonintituled, - Conſultation” fur es" Conor 2 
ſigned by thirty appellant doctots, en of gret 
reputation among the” Janzen s for 1 
judgment, and probity; the greater part öf 
whom had at firſt entertain ed favourable thou 
of thoſe convulſions; and ſome of them 1 
publickly declared them to be the work of God. 
But now they pronounced them to be unworthy” 
of God, of his infinite majeſty, wiſdom, and 

: goodhels: They declared that it Was a folly 17 4 
fanaticiſm, a ſcandal, and in one word, 4 bla“ 
phemy againſt God, to attribute to him theſe op 4 
rations; and did not ſcruple to intimate, that 
they rendered the miraculous cares, to which” 

they were pretended to be annexed, ſuſpected. 
Theſe doors, who were called the Confaltatts,” | 

condemned all the © convulſions in genetal. 
Others of the Janſeniſt divines, whom M. ar 
Montgeron has diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
Antiſecouriſtes, and whom he acknowleges to 
be among the moſt zealous appellants, and to 
be perſons of great merit and eminence, thou 
they did not condemn all the conyulſions, yet 
paſſed a very ſevere cenſure upon thoſe of them 
which that gentleman looks upon to be the mot 
extraordinary and miraculous of all. And With 
regard to theſe convulſions in general it may be 
obſerved, that, by the acknowlegement of the 
moſt skilful phyſicians, nervous affections have. 
frequently produced ſtrange ſymptoms; | that they 
are often of a catching contagious nature, and 
_caſily communicated; 1 and that they . be 
b cCoun- 
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counterfeited by art. Many of thoſe that werfuagran 


ſeized by Mi. Heraut, the Lieutenant de Police; 
acknowleged to him that they had counterfeited 
convulſions. In conſequence of which there 
was an ordonndnce publiſhed ee King, Ja. 
nuary 27, 1732, for ſearching” out and "app: 
bending: thoſe. ĩmpoſtors. And yet Mr. 
has thought proper to — as if Monſieur 
Heraut, though he had full power to ſeizeand . 
examine the απ]⅛ꝭeſſer and ſnahiectr of theſe . 
racles, could never reach any bing ſutirfutos 
againſt them. Hit u 15 Ir SHETTY FT 32G 9761 (#4 
1 here muſt: be: oxinceti to! be circumſtances 
which adminiſterj juſt grounds of ſuſpicion, and 
which maken Wide difference between the mi- 
racles pretended: to have been wrought at the 
tomb of the Abbe e Parix, and thoſe that were 
performed by our Saviour, and by the Apoſties 
in his name. : e, Md bett 0081 
AIV. The next obſerration h ſhall make is this, 
that ſeveral of the miracles aſciibu xo theln bbe, 
and which wert pretended. co be. proved by many 
witneſſes; were after wards clearly convicted vf 
falſhood and impoſture; which bringetha great 
diſcredit; upon all the reſt. Whereas nothingoH 
this kind can be alleged againſt the miraclesiby: . 
which Chriſtianity was atteſted; : The affair © 
nt le 1 Dun ſome account was! 


Tu this is not © he 52 Tings ” f 4 
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vr xxx They had pa bliſhed, that La Dalmaum liad been 
miracilouſſy cured by the Abb s interceſſiom 
EY and this was proved by a letter pretended to han 
been written by herſelf. And yet this pre 
miraculous eure was afterwards denied by the 
perſon: herſelf, by her mother, and all her ſiſters: | 
And by au arret of parliament of May 17, 1555 
ar prrſon was declated to be convidted: of h 
forged: that, and forme other letters under dd 
name of Dalmain'*; The Sieur le Das 
pen retracted the relation of a mitacle fad 
to have been wrought upon himſeif. M. Den 
Taeum gives ſoveral other inſtandes of falſe ii 
males, publiſſicd..by, the Fanſenifts,; and after 
wands acknowleged to be ſo . FeamNivet was 
repreſences, by deciſive informations, as cated 
af his deafneſs, and yet it is certain that he v 
deaß aſter, as well as before. The record of thein- 
formations made by Mr.T homaſſin i is fall of cn 
principal actreſs, and of the only 
wirneſs of the miracle, as the ar of Sens 
has well proved. Many of which-proofs'ate' 
paſſed over in ſilener by M. ie Gros; who u- 
dertaok to anſwet him . Some of the wit 
naſſes and perſons concerned withdrew; to & | 
cape the; ſearch tliat was made for rem, and 10 
ſhun the examination and inquiry which tlic | 
een andiothers,ptld. mme 


fie 13 I 1 ; 
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Abba de Paris, afterwards retracted it. The cert, 


hid, tend in many inſtances to incre: 


igned 


4 rs mated y the interceſſion of A 


ficates thomiclves, on which ſo great a fre is 13 
e the {yl 
againſt thoſe facts, which they wete de ; 
to confizm. The very number: of tlieſe 
certificates, many of Which are nothing at all t 


the purpoſe, and ſerve oni for-ihew, ate plaiti- 


prooſs of at and doſign. The manner of draw- 


miracles; and the ſtyle and form of 'exprefiiion; 
ſnew that the Parſons in uhoſt names they are 
drawn, had: tho aſſiſtance of perſons ofa capa 
much ſuperior to their ownl. Long piè ces in 4 


ing up thoſe certificates, and the relarions of the 


corre ſtyle and in perfect good order} were 


publiſhed-uader the name. of mean. and iiliterate 
— Me le: Grat us, that theorelation 


of Genauiero: Calin was reformedi as to the Rite 
by a perſon whom he. deſtred . to dõ ir. Thus 


dh had ke lu chei power, under pret of re. 
forming, to: alter it, andi got · the ſimple perfor 
to ſign the hole. 77 
ob Aune la Hrans depoſe; that their certificares 
leſt witk· tho notary were altered falſiflecꝭ and 


embelliſhed: With diver- citeumſtanees⸗- Many 
plblithed; 


of the relations which were at firſt 
and were · not tkouglit full enough, were after- 
vards ſuppreſſad, and de · not appeat -i N. as 
Montgeron's collection, and others mores 


were fubſtituted in tlleir ſtead, and embel _ : 


with many ſtriking circumſtunces, whieh-Were 


ominedin the firſt relation. Many of the wit 


e witneſſes in the eaſe 


e 
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xz neſſes in their-depoſitions carry. it farther; thay 
according to their own account they could hat 
Vany certain knowlege. Some. of them appey | 
to have been ſurpriaed into their teſtimonies hy 
falſe or imperfect repreſentations ; and cartifics 
were employed to progute certificates mes 
_ ficians; without bringing the caſe: ful be eon 
them, or ſuffering them fairly to examine 
Io all which it may be added. — — 
great reaſon to ſuſpect, that many poor peqpie 
feigned waladies, and pretended to be» cured, 
on purpoſe- to procure; the; gifts, and;benefac 
tions of others; which many of them did t 
god advantage: It is well knowng.andiba 
oo often.proved,; that in the, Roxyſh. lunch 
there have been inſtances of per ſons h m. 
2 ttade of feigning-maladies, and pretendimgite 
be; mixaculouſly cured. Such a,one:WanGaths 
rine des Pres, ho was after wards/canvicted by 
ber own, confeſſion 3. of which, Fathies Lahn 
bath given a particular account, Haſh Ctit an. 
Prat. duperſtit. liv a. cap 4. VhO hath allo de 
tected ſeveral other falſe miracles which had been 
believed by numbers of that cburch And] 
Ve not reaſonably ſuſped the e pot 
People,” who came to the tomb of che bbs 4 
Paris? See all theſe things ſnewn in: M. Det 
5 Faeus's Letters ſur les Miracles, Lettre V. V. 
and. eſpecially in the VIIth and VII Ich Letten 
_ ol his Critique Generale; where he particulath 
th examineth every one of the miracles produced 


"TY M. 4 Montgeron,: It is his o obſervation, 7 
the 


. 
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the'o more e carefully we conſider. this is. wt” inal 
and compare them with the pieces that are de- 
ſigned to jullify them, the more plainly the 
falſhood of them appeareth. And accordingly 
he hath found out not merely a ſi ingle contra- | 
dition, but numerous contradictions in the re- 
lations of the ſeveral miracles, compared with 
the certificates, and the pieces produced in qua- 
lification of them. Add therefore he asketh 

with good reaſon, what becomes of demonſtra- 

tions, built on ſuch relations, and ſuch certi- 
ficates? He very properly obſerves, that the fal- 
ſity even of a ſmall number of facts, which are 
pretended to be proved by certificates, that were 
collected by-thoſe who took pains to verify the 
miracles, are ſufficient to diſcredit all others 
founded on ſuch certificates. 

If the ſame. things could have been jullly obe 
jected againſt the miracles recorded in the New 
Teſtament, Chriſtianity, conſidering the other 
diſadvantages it laboured under, could 'never 
haye been eſtabliſhed. But the caſe with regard 
to theſe miracles was very different. They were 
not indeed proved by certificates, which may 
be procured by art and tnanagement. The firſt 
publiſhers' of the Chriſtian religion did not go 
about to collect evidences and teſtimonies. Nor 
was there any need of their doing ſo in facts 
that were publicly known, and the reality of 
which their enemĩes themſelves were not able to 
deny. They acted with greater ſimplicity, and 
with an open confidence of truth. Their nar- 
Vor. II. = K rations 
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| LETTER rations are plain and artleſs; nor do they take 
Oy Pains to prepoſſeſs of influence thie reader, cither 
SP by artful kin austions, or tod Violent elt Hons, 
Which our author mentions: as a ſuſpicious dl. 
cumſtance. Never were any of their eneniſe 
able to convict them of falſheed. Far from ghet 
denying the facts they had witneſſed, or Wü. 
drawing for feit of having ehoſe fact Inquited 
into, as ſeveral did in the other che they openly 
avowed thoſe facts before the public Al 
and before perſons of the higheſt authority; they, 
never varied in their teſtimony; but perfflel 
in it with an unfainting conſtancy, and ſealed, 
it with their blood. And it gives no ſmall weigelt 
to their teſtimony, that they Wirneſſed for fach 
which were deſigned to confirm a ſcheme ofr6. 
ligion contrary to their own moſt rooted 1 
judices. Nor can it be alleged, that they wear. 
memſelves divided about the reality and gif 
nity of the miracles wrought by Cntit and by | 
apoftles, much leſs that they rejected and e 
demned many of them as fooliſh, ſcandalous” ind, 
injurious to the Divine Majeſtys which was the: 
cenſute paſſed upon ſome of the extraordinay 
fas relating to the Abbe Je Parts, by the 17 6 
eminent Janſeniſt divins. | 
Finally, the laſt obſeryation 1 than make] 1 
this: That the miracles of our Saviour and bb 
| - apoſtles appear to have been wrought for an end 
m" worthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs. The i 
tit | declared deſign of them was to give an artcli» . 
1 tion to the divine miſſion of the = excellent Wh; 
5 perſon! 
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Ee that cid ap ia the ag and tore ER 
confirm the belt ſcheme of religion that was ever cu, 

F publiſhed, the moſt -manifeſtly conducive to the "2 

glory of God, and to the ſalvation of mankind. 24 

Hete was an end worthy of God, and for which 

it was fit for him to intetpoſe in the moſt extra- 

ordinary manner. And accordingly- this reli- 

gion thus atteſted and confirmed was eſtabliſned 

in the world, and ſoon triu over all 

poſition. All the power of the adverſary, civil 

or ſacerdotal, could not put a ſtop to its ptogreſi, 

or to the wonderful works done in confitma- 

tion of it. The effects which followed; con- 

fidering the amazing difficulties it had to ſtrug. 
ple with, and the ſeeming weakneſs and avert 

neſs of the inſtruments made uſe of to : 

zate- it, proved the reality of thoſe mitacles, : 

nd” that the Whole was carried on by 2divink | 

ower. But if we turn our views on the other 

and to the miracles pretendea to have bech 

ere at the tomb of the Abbè 4e Paris, it do ti 

pt appear that they anſwered any valuable etid. 1 

There: has indeed been an end found out for 

hem, vis. to give a teſtimony from heaven to 

he cauſe of the appellants. But we may juſtly 

dnclude from the wiſdom of God, that in tht 

ſc it would have been ſo ordered as to make 

evident that this was the intention of them, 

d that he would have taken care that no op- 

ofition from men ſhould prevail” ro defeat the 

cign for which he interpoſed, in ſo extraot- 

1 a manner. But this was far from being 
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xrrenthe caſe; ' Mr. Hume indeed tells us, that * ng 
4 * % Fanſeniſt was ever at a loſs to account forte! 
s ceſſation; of the miracles, when the church 
4 yard was ſhut up by the King's edict. Tus 
. the touch of the tomb which operated thok 
« # extraordinary; effects, and When no one coul 

% approach the tomb, no effect could be er 

« pected x. But ſuppoſing: that the deſign: of 

thoſe. extraordinary divine interpoſitions was tg 

give a teſtimony from heaven to the caſe. o 

the appellants, it is abſurd to imagine that i 
would have been in the power of an eim, 
prince, by ſhutting up the tomb to put aſlapy 

the courſe of the miraculous operations, and iu 
render the deſign of God of none effect. 

| _ ſtrengthens this, When it is farther conſidered, 
' that the whole affair of theſe pretended miracs 
turned in the iſſue rather to the diſadyantaged 

the cauſe it was deſigned; to confirm. It bab 
been already obſerved, that ſome of the mel 
cminent among the appellant doctor, and wiv 
were moſt zealouſly attached to that eauſe, um 
greatly ſcandalized at ſeveral of thoſe miracki 

and eſpecially at the extraordinary convullgs 
which generally attended them. The cenſus 
they paſſed upon them gave occaſion 0 bite 


» Home's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 208. Fs 
I M. de Montgeron indeed will not allow that the mit 
eppentions ceaſed at the ſhutting up of the tomb; but by this 
raculous operation, he principally underſtands the | convolſn 
which continued ſtill to be carried on; but which many of # 
Principal Janſeniſts were far from * vom as tokew 
ine — | 
con 0 


a D owe my 


ſelyes complain, that whereas before there Was 


mentioned do each of them ſingly, much more 


An. Hun . In * 


contentions; and mutual ſeyere 3 andLETTER: 


accuſations. Some of the Fanſengf writers them: | 


an entire and perfect union and harmony among: 
them, as if they had been all of one heart and 
ſoul, there have been ſinee that time cruel di- 
viſions and animoſities; ſo that thoſe who were 


friends before became irreconcileable enemies F. 


And can it be imagined, that God Would execute 
his deſigns in ſo imperfect a manner ? That he} . - 


would exert his own divint power to give teſti- 
mony to that cauſe, and yet do it in ſuch a way: 

a to weaken that cauſe inſtead ot 2 ir, | 
to taiſe prejudices againſt it in the m 


mies inſtead of gaining them, and to divide and: 125 


offend the friends of it ĩnſtead of confirming and 


uniting them? Upon the whole, with regard 
to the atteſtations given to Chriſtianity; all was 
wiſe, conſiſtent, worthy of God, and ſuited to 
the end ſor which it was deſigned. But the 


other is a broken, incoherent ſcheme, - which 


cannot. be reconciled to itſelf, nor made to con- 
ſiſt with the wiſdom and harmony of the divine 
proceedings. :- The former — is: brett | 
credible, - though the latter is:not ſo 4 
The ſeyeral conſiderations Which Sls been 


all of them together, ſhe w ſuch ſignal differences 1 
between the mirackes recorded in the goſpels; | 
and thoſe aſcribed to the Abb 4% Paris, that it 
mult argue a peculiar degree of confidence to 


dees. mn? | 1 1 
E pretend 2 


no A Vie of the Drjsrichi. rigid. 


LETTER pretend to run aparallel'betweers A 
— . other, much more to aſſicm, as Mr. Hun, 
has done, that thie latter nurh ſurpaſs the: ſoi- 
mer in credit and authority. This only ſhews 
how gladly theſe gentlemen would lay ed 
on any pretence to invalidate the evidetites'sf 
Chriſtianity: |» Thus Mr. C hab, in a diſecuiſe 
he publiſhed on miracles, in which he pretend. 
impartially 10 rep reſent the reaſonings on both 
ſides, produced with great pomp, à pretetided 
miracle wrought in the Cevennes in 1703 and 


N ated it as of equal cridit With thoſe | 
the Goſpel. M. le Moyne, in his an ſwer to kim; 
hath evinced the ſalſhood of that ſtory in 4 m1. 
ner that admits of no reply x. And yet it Is hör 
improbable; that ſome futute deiſt may Ret 
ſome time or other to revivYe that ſtory; and o 

poſe it „ the New Te- 

ftamenrt. mio za: Maca 7,914 
| hw Mr. ahmen conclu des hir Eſfay with applaud- 

/ his o. „ And i the bettet 
— with the diy: 52 ſonin 
uſe of, as he thinks ie may ſetve t eonfouil 
* thoſe dangerous friends, or diſguiſed enemit 
ce to the Chriſtian religion, ho have undettaken 
« ro defend it by the principles of Human ter 
*:ſon. Out moſt holy religion (ſaith he) i 
founded on faith, not on reaſon: A And tis! 
< ſure method of expoſing it to put it to fuch: 

4 trial, as it is by no means ffrted to endure.” 
And he calls e who SOON" to * IF 


e >. - des. 


ligion by reaſon, , petende Chriftians yy Sachoeps 
a mean and u 1s Mmecr below animad- A. 
verſion. "AF th r be- gathered fronf it is, | 
that theſe genglemgn 9 uncaſy at the at- 
tempts which. have ane been made, ro defend Chri- 
Rianity in 2 Way of reaſon and'argument. © They 
it ſeems are tity. cod ceened or . pre fer 
vation of our holy Kaith, "And 1 in their great 
friendſhip f for that als would give it up as "a 
defenſible.” Auch if the beſt Way of b trace 285 
the Chtiſtian religion be to N to Jub- 
yert the evidences by which it is eſtabliſhed; our 
author hat taken effectual care to 'convitice the 
world of His frlendly intentio ns towards it. As 
to the brief hints he hath given towards the end 
of his Efla) agatht the Moſaic Hiſtory, N and the 
miracles x (corded there, I ſhall-not here take any 
notice of them, both becauſe Mt. Adams hath 
cleatly and ſuccinctiy obviated them in his anſwer 
to that Eſſay, | . 88-94, and becauſe I ſhall have 
occaſion 10 K. fume this Fay; oa I come to 
make obſet va 10 His on Re lingbr tes Poſt- 
hyuoious Works, Who Rath $ Coreg reat virt rulence | * 
bis as n iS on. | 
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Tord Bollogbrtkes Poft humaus 7590 . 15 4 
ſolent attempt on religion natural and 
valedl. Not "written according 30, 425 7 0 
f net bed, His fair p f 
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"advantageous account he gives of. his own 
deſign. He exalteth Hime above 4 1 t at 
ae written be ore. him,. niente a s and i. 
Arn: 1 Blame, the Fr ee. thin ers 
unßecuming ti berties * 9 4 C Wi Fes, bie 
hott any. regard 4, bY, be rules s of decendt. 
48 5 outrageous inuectives al LA the 0 7 
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be! baſſes on The moſf ce, es 
„ Fa But above. as 
e Fl e 73 A . 
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5 HE account Ibu gave Abe the! inte i of 
pous edition of the works of tlie late 
1350 Viſcount Bolingbroke in five large volum 
quarto made me very deſitous to ſee them. "Bt | 
ir was ſome time after the publication of then 

| * had an W Aifying ns 
. rio. 
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and Yr, . "oubll 
in his own lifetime, and which ate: 
in this edition, had created a high opinion of 
the genius and abilities of the authot. In tiiem 
he had treated chiefly concerning mattem of: 4 
political nature. A 


neſit of mankind, that he had confined himſelf 
to ſubjects of that kind, in that part of his 
works which he deſigned to be publiſhed after ä 
his deceaſe. Theſe his poſthumou: works.make Y 
by far the: greater part of this collection. Hia 
Leiters on the Study and:Uſe of Hzfory, which 
were publiſhed before: the reſt; had prepated the 
world not to look for any thing from him, that 
was friendly to Chriſtianity ot the Holy Seri: 
ptures. But Lam apt 
iaſolence, the virulence and contempt with which. 
in his-other: poſthumous wotks he hath treat 
thoſe things that haye been hitherto accounted 


woſt facred among Chriſtians, and the open at - 


tacks he hath made upon ſome important prineĩ · 
fle e mür bfi itſelf; have exceeded whats, 
ever was expected or imagined: There is ground 
to Pprche nde, that the quality and reputation o 
the author, his high pretenſions to reaſon and fre- 
dom of choughe, his great command of words, 
and the poſitive and dictato al air he every>where 
aſſumes, may be apt to impoſe upon many readers, 
and may do miſchief in an age too well preparcd 


N *. loten Uponthee | 
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— may 


it were greatly to be 
vilh d for his own reputation, and for tha bet 


to thin that the entremm 


| 145236 beugen you-tiave: — think. 
or. har'ks/Qifin@-iexabnidiarion-ofithis writer 
__ -  kelpito:fyrnifhaivaty proper upplam 
viewowhicl/hath been”: —_— he Deitia 
_  Wiiterslof rhe laſt and preſent cent 1Þ-way | 
- Þ m6 conte(s,/unotorery fend of he cute 
ment; For what ꝓleaſure f could hei 
ia taking into ſuchꝰa heap o Traterials; Which 
ate)thrown' together without, much ordet 
among which one ls bas to meet with / many 
things ſhocking eo any man that hasz julbye 
neration for our holy rcligiong!ind-who:: 
its honour and intereſts really at heart. 
3 Before l enter on la diſtinct confi Crath 980 
what Lord Balinginote huth offered both agu 
natural and revealed religion, I thall make ſome 
. general obſervations on his ſpirit and deſign, and 
. n the ſubjects lie has un 
dertaken, pus to form 4 judg- | 
ment of his ——— how! ft 
de is to be depended upon 9 
— — his Lloraſhip bath ge 
nerally choſen ãs i by way of eſſay He has bem 
fat ftom confining himſelf toi the las of me | 
thod : And perhaps thoughteit beneath ſo gten 
2 genius to ſtoop to common rules. But there 
is certainly a er ee e eee 
pedantic, and too looſe and He 
er that ny — 
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e Tou Zourkiowk op rl ©. 
46, jaſt p Aim the thombers> bf his ail uur 
« courſe x 5 And that ho im thrown” kiste. 


flections upon paper us they! © oteutted te his 


d thoughts, and às the*ftequenr intetruption 
to which the was exppſed would give him 
leave f.“ . Her condeſcendi wo make 4 Nac of 
apology for chis way of wrieing, when he ſays, 
6, 1 wilt :ndcavour not to be eee this 
(«, cndeavonriwvill ſucceed the bettet pe gab | 
„ declining any re ech e * * 
« thod x, But I am apt to thik Hes weld 
have been lefs redious/and more 'entight "7 
to his reader) if he had been more Gbleryant | 
of the rules of method. He migtie thra ve 
avoided many of thoſe repetitions and Afef⸗ 
ſions, which ſo frecquehtiy ecur in theſs Es, 
and which not withiſtanding all the advantages 
of his ſtyle; and the Vivacity of this Sag ina 
tion, often prove, if I may judge o enen 
myſelf; "woty. deere me eee | 
reader, bot % 51 1903, barabliwgd Shiven”? 25 
| Ar 46 his eg in theſe wrirings, * wie] 
to take his Own word: for it, very: great dan 
tage might be expected from them ro MnEhd. 
He believes few men have conſulted others, 
both tlie living and the dead, wirh leſs præci- 
* pitation; and in à grbater ſpirit ef dotatiey; 
* than he has done: Ie diſtruſted hiſeif, hot 
# his teachers, men of the greateſt name d- 
det eee But he found at laß, that 


broke's Works, Vol TE II. * 765. "of b. 856. 
5 4 * 


” ne 


wo 


lungen,, it was fafer: ce himſelf than . 8 
=) <-t0.:;proceed; by the light of his evra. 
a ſtanding, than to wander after thoſe "Jones | 
« fatui.of. philoſophy x. He iss ſenſible that 
＋ it is, the modeſt, not the preſumptubus en- 
= -quirer, who makes a real ſafe. progreſs 

cc in the diſcovery of divine truth; and that 
4 candour and knowlege are qualifications which 
« ſhould. always ge together, and are inſepe- 
able from the love of truth, and promote 
< one another in the diſcovery of it 4. He 
e contents himſelf. to be governed by the die- 

et tates of ae at is therefore in no dan. 

2 ger of becoming achciſtical, ape hoe 

225 epticall. N en enen: n Phy 

_ | bitiotrodudien to his Edays, A Ai A 
| Mr. Dope. he gives a molt: pompous account of 
his intentions, and evidently! raiſeth [himſelf | 
aboys the greateſt; men antient or modern. lle 
repreſents metaphyſical divines and philoſophers, | 
peg having bewildered themſelves, and à great 
960 of manłk ind, in ſuch inextricable lab. 

ee xinths of hypothetical reaſonings; that few 
1 find their way back, and none can find-it for- 
«6, ward iuro the,road.'of-truthy.” He:declares | 
that“ natural theology, and natural religion, 
+. hahe been cotrupted to ſuch a degree, that 
bc it is grown, and Was { long ſinge, 3 
1 fary 40 plead the cauſe of | God againſt the 
divine as againſt the cheſts: to. alert his er | 
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ce tributes againſt the fo 
« providence agaiult both *. That dc trutii and 


« falſhood; knowlege and ignorance, 'tevela- | 


tions of the Creator, inventions of the crea- 


« ture, dictates of reaſon, ſallies of enthuſiaſm, 
gave been blended fo long rogerher in ſyſtems 


of theology, that it may be thouglit -danger- 
„ gus to ſeparate them f.“ And he ſeems to. 


think this was a task reſerved for him:* He pro- 
poſes © to diſtinguiſh genuine and pure Theiſm 
from the profane mixtures of human imagi- 

« nation; and to go to the tobt of chat error 


1 which encourages our eutioſity, ſuſſains out 


pride, 'fortifies dur prejudices, and gives pre- 5 


«< tence to deluſion; to diſcover the true flature 


4 of human knowlege, how far it extends, how 
4 fat it is real; and where and how it begins to 
© be fantaſtical t; „ that the gaudy'viſions of 
« error being diſpell'd, men may be accuſtomed 
to the amplicltyp of +rath.”' For this he ex- 


to be © treated with ſcorn and contempt 


* by the whole theological and „ 
5 tribe, and railed/at as an infidel . But lay: 
* ing aſide all the immenſe volumes of fathers 
and councils, ſchoolmen, caſuiſts, and contro- 
verſial Writers, he is determined to ſeek for ge- 
_ © nuine Chriſtianity with that ſimplicity of 
| * ſpirit with Which it is taught in the Goſpel 

be by Chriſt himſelf $. The guides he propoſcs 


 * Balingbroke's Works, Vol. III. p. 327, 328. 1 U. 5. 331. 
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r 141 
« iſtence againſt the latter, ro defend kis at- n 
mer, and to juſtify his 7. 
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142 4 View of - the Drisriclx Writers, 


1 7712“ f follow. are the works, and the word of | 
FR - 2 Geda, And he declates, that for himſcif 
he thought i it much bettet not to write at al, 
10 than to write under any reſtraint from del. 
« yering the whole ruth of things ie appeared | 
cc to him . p# i 10 ei, 
Zut though 1 profeſles an impartial love 
of truth, and to delivet his ſentiments with free.” 
dom, yet he ſeems reſolved, here he happens 
to differ from received opinions, to ſhew/a d 
cent regatd to the ;ofiabliſhed religion af his 
countty:¶ Ie pra ifſeth,Sagve/a and Farro, who, 
he. ſays, . 2 that things evident) 
{* falſe mihi deſerve an 2 reſpc&, when 
2 „cher ese nter voc with a ſyſtem of govern 
ment. This out ward reſpect every good ſub- 
4 ject will ſpew them in ſuch a cafe... He will 
60. not propagate thoſe errots, but he will be 
« , cautions how he propagates even truth! in op- 
* poſition. to them . a blames. not only | 
that arbitrary 7y7awnical Tee, . 4 " 
the-mack f religiaus al, but 1 
TOM fares Jp it that has appea the" | 
mark of liberty; and which; if it ſhould pr” 
wail, would deſtroy. at ance the (general infll- 
exce af. religion, by ſhaking the } tions. of | 
it which education had laid. But he thinks,” | 
* there is a middle way between theſo extremen, 
in which a reaſonable; man and a good citizen 
04 e direct his ics] gt : is to be preſumed. | 
ſpokes Works vol. III. p. 547. . ' +Vol. IV. p. 3. 
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hen that he woult have A rege tit 

this is the way he hitnſeif hathFraken: 1 neh. 
tions with 2 har n Perf, Oh ie Soul} 
aſct of philofoptiers in bby One d 110 


« br" Au be ug e 
a RE to Joabi ee 
60 he truth quietly, dut take care 
« tutb rhe minds of otfitt 1 =& 
ſeth to ptoceed by theſe rules, e 
who arc called Free-thinkers, for 1 5 Hae 
| © as cycry man has à tight to Jane e doe 
« for himſelf; ke'has'thetetote'4 rigtir bt} 
« ing 3 "x6" thi full" freedint of) 
5 thoughts. * e freedom belongꝭ t fi a 
| reatiire : He lies uni the tellin 
« as a membet᷑ of” fociery &*- hy by op 
But riotwithſtanditgg theſe” fiir profefli 
aps ther&ſcatce'ever wu A author, a 
leſs regard to the tles of decency in writitig than 
Lord Bolingbroke: © The Holy Scriptures ate fe- 
ceived with great yr on among Chriſtians; 
and the religion rhere'raught is the religion pub- 
licly profeſſed and eſtablifhed in "cheſt nition; . 
and therefore, according to his'own rute, ought 
to be treared with a ptoper reſpect. And yet 
on many occaſions: be throws our the moſt 6ur. 
rageous abuſe againſt thoſs; 5 cred writi n 188, and 
the authors of tfiem. He Eotnpates the hiſtory 
of the Pentateuch to abe, Kamen 


eee Work, Vol. * p-. zn, 334. 
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. vx © 
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ew ae it is 2 than blaſp 


| feu i Sens have ber 
"th 1 . 5 juſtify eee. e ill hem 


'« a5 well as heads, and as worſe than athcilts,ths 
© they man pals for ſaints.” He chargeth chaſe | 
wich ch 2 M would ee n 
% Nord eK k w | 
inf thing that is not repugnant to the ui 
= om, Buber and. other attributes of 3 . 
e pteme All periect Being . And he round 
8 18 h. that * there are groſs defects an 
„ Palpa ble falſhoods in almoſt cyery page.of-the | 
1 4, Scriptures, and the whole tenor of them b 
4e 7@ 1, as no man, who acknowlegesa$ zupreme 
« A. perfect Being, can b ieve it to 159 
4 5 This. 1s week ſpecimen. of his in. 
vectives againſt the facitd. writings F the Old 
Teſtament, and. Which he re peateth on mai) 
SOccaſions, He affecketh pe to ſpeak with 
. ſeeming reſpect of Chriſtianity, yet he hath ng 
only endeavoured to invalidate the evidence 
that ate brought to ſupport it, but be. palſcth | 
the ſevereſt cenſures upon docrines which he 
himſelf repteſenteth as original and eſſentia 
doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. He wake) 
the moſt injurious repreſentation.of the. done | 
of our redemption Þy the blood of Chriſt, and 


* Bolingbroke s Works, Vol. III. p. 260. 3 B. 5. 100 | 
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Serge jt 25 repgt 
der, of juffice, of goodnels, and even of theiſtm a. 
And after & moſt virulent inyective againſt the 
| notion of God, as partial; eruel, arbirrar 
and unjuſt, he afferts that the character impite 
to him by the Chriſtian doctrine of redemption! 
und future puniſhments, is as bad ot 'worſef, 
Great is the Contempt and reptoach he hat 
oured forth upon St. Paul, who was the pen! 
man of a conſiderable part of tlie New Teſta 
ment, and elt he a and writings have been 
always deſervedly had in grear vencration in the 
Thtiſtian chuteirl. He chargerh him with dig. 
ſimulationm and falſhood, and even with mad- 
neſß . He aſſerts that his goſpel wis different 
fron! that of Chriſt; and contr to it 9g. 
That he writes confuſedly, obſearely, and un 
ncelligibly ;' 's 
Able, it is often ablurg, profane, and rrifling\]. 
Some of thoſe gentlemen who: have ſhewn | 
little reſpect for" the holy Scriptures, have ct 
ſpoke with àdmiration of many of the ſages of 
antiquity.” But Lord Bolingbroke has on all oc- 
| cafions treated the greateſt men of all ages with 
me ut moſt cbntempt and ſcorn. It is allowable 8 
indeed for ſincere and impartidl' enquirers atter 
truth, to differ from perfons of high reputation 
for knowlege and learning, antient and modern. 
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127 ingbrake's Wake, Vol IV. p. * Vol v on 984 
l p. 58 t Vol. IV, p. 172. 306. het 1s. 
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Land where his goſpel is intelli- 9 5 


And ſometimes it mene mare neceſſaty to point 4 


146 View of the DzisrieAL Writers, | 
1.»773ROUt their errors, leſt the authority of great names | 
| ſhould lead men aſide from truth. But whilſt 
| . we think ourſelves obliged to detect their miſ 
| takes, there is a decent regard to be. paid them: 
It would be wrong to treat them in a reproach- 
ful and contemptuous manner. Vet this is what | 
our author hath done. If all the paſſages wett 
laid together, in which he hath mycighed againſt 
the wiſeſt and moſt learned men of all ages, eſ· 
pecially the philoſophers, metaphyſicians, and 
divines, they would fill no ſmall volume. And 
indeed theſe kind of declamatory invectives re 
cur ſo often in theſe Eſſays, as cannot hut create 
great diſguſt to every reader of taſte. I ſhall 
mention a few paſſages out of a multitude-that 

might be produced, and which may ſerve ant 
limp le of the reſt. He ſaith of the philoſophgn, | 
wg « they ſeem to acquire knowlege only.s 
Tg neceſſary ſtep: to error, and grow ſo fond o 
“ the latter, that they eſteem it no longet an 
« human, but raiſe it by an imaginary apotheoſi 
& up to a divine ſcience That theſe ſearcher 
e after truth, theſe lovers of wiſdom, are nothing 
60 better than venders of falſe wares And tbe 
4 molt irrational of all proceedings pals for the 
e ytmoſt efforts of human reaſon *. He te 
preſents metaphyſical divines and philoſophen 
as having! wandered many thouſand 121 
« imaginary light and real darkneſs f.“ 
\ frequently chargeth them with madneſs, - 
| ſometimes with blaſphemy ; and that they ag 
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« haps more to the detriment than to the ad- 


ſometimes commends Socrates, he pronounces 
that he * ſubſtituted fantaſtical ideas inſtead of 


« clouds---when he declared; that the two offices 
4 of philoſophy are the contemplation of God, 
« and the abſtracting of the ſoul: from corporeal 
* ſenſe;”---and that he and Plata were mad 
enough to think themſelves capable of ſach 
contemplation and ſuch abſtraction . Beſides 
many occaſional paſſages ſcattered throughout 


againſt Pato and his philoſophy. He ſays, that a 
philoſopher © treated every ſubject, whether cor- 
poreal or intellectual, like a bombaſt poet, and a 
mad thcologian 5. That“ he who reads 
% Plato's works like a man in his ſenſes, will be 
% tempted to think on many occaſions that the 

„ Author was not ſo: - -And that no man 
ever dreamed fo wildly as this author wrote . 
0 chargeth him with “ a falſe ſublime in ſtyle, 


. . ,, 0 , 


a tedious ſocratical irony, into certain flimſy 


Pp. 129, 150. FAG Il. p. 392. 1 Vol. IV. p. 113. 
. p. 129. | bp. 344 7 


« yancement of learning f.. And though he 


and that no writer can ü nk lower than he into 


© real knowlege, and corrupted ſcience tothe 
4 very ſource.” That © he loſt himſelf in the 


theſe Eflays, there are ſeveral large ſections which 
contain almoſt nothing elſe than invectives 


WO * Bolingbroke's Works, Vol. III. p. 8829 $4. Vol. IV. 
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« 3 about, and: joſtled one another in their LETTER | 
« dreams *. Speaking of Plato and Ariftotle, Z 

be ſays, their works have been preſerved, per · 


1458 A View if 6 the are Writers, 4 


prrann hypotherical reaſonings that prove nothing, 
and into alluſions that are mere vulgariſmg, | 
“and that neither explain norinforce any thi 
that wants to be explained or inforced *. HE 
repreſents all the commentators and de, 
of Plato as dull or mad. and calls Ficinus al. 
firious, and Datier ſimple and a bigot, and 
Platonic mauman . "The true reaſon of the 
particular diſlike he every- where expreſſes againſt 
that philoſopher: feems to be what he calls his 
*« rambling ſpeculations about the divine and 
*. ſpiritual nature, about immaterial ſubſtances, 
** about the immortality of the ſoul, and about 
* the vewatds and n Lond of a een 
ate . 
As to the Stoics ne declares, « that their theo 
ce logy and morality were alike abſurd.” That | 
in endeavouring to account how it came that 
there is evil in the world, and that the beſt men 
have often the greateſt ſhare of this evil, © they: 
*« talked mere nonſenſe, figurative, ſubline/ me. 
« raphyſical, but nonſcaſc ſtill 5.“ The aotjent 
#heiffs in general he repreſents as having been 
ſeduced many ways into a confederacy with the 
atheiſts, 4nd particularly blames them for pte. 
tending to connect moral attributes, ſuch as ve 
_ conceive them, with the phyſical attributes of 
God ; which, he affirms, gave great : advantage 
to the objections of the atheiſts |. 


* Bolingtrdke- Werks, Vol IV. Pp. 140, 141 5 „ j 
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But do is no ſort of men 
inveighs with greater licence of reproach than 


= Chriſtian divines. and | philoſophers. He VL 


frequently ſpeaks of the antient fathers with 


the utmoſt contempt: That they were ſuperſti- 
tious, credulous, lying men; and that the 


« orcateſt of them were unfit to write or ſp 


on any ſubject that required cloſeneſs of rea- 
„ ſoning, an evangelical candour, and even 
common inge nuouſneſs *.“ As to the more 
modern divines, he takes every occafion- of in- 
ſulting and abuſing, them. Not only doth he. 
repreſent them as declaimers who have little 
e reſpect for their readers, as hired to defend 
4 the Chriſtian ſyſtem, - and as ſeeking nothing 
more than the honour of the gown, by have- c 
* ing the laſt word in every diſpute . But he 
ſays, © they talk a great deal of blaſphemy on 
© the head of internal divine characters of Scrip- 
ture .“ He often repeats it, that atheiſts deny 
God, but the divines defame. him, which, he 
thinks, is the worſe of the rue. He charges 
them with madneſs, and worſe than madneſs g. 


That © they have recourſe to trifling diſtinctions, 


* „ and dogmatical affirmations, the laſt retrench- 
© ments of obſtinacy ||, - That of all fools 


the moſt preſumptuous, and at the fame time 
© the moſt trifling, are metaphyſical - philoſo- 
oF phers and eee 2 He Wg them in 


- * Bolingbroke's Works, vol m. 2 75 338. vol. 1v. 
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WW x:rrzzan addreſs he makes to God with © owning his 
= l exiſtence only to cenſure his works, and the 
14 2 diſpenſations of his providence *.” And fre- 
duently repreſents them as in alliance with the 
atheiſts, as hetraying the cauſe of God to them, 
and as doing their beſt in concert with theſe 
their allies, to deſtroy both the goodveſr"and 
Juſtice of God . He declares, that © he who 
« follows them cannot avoid preſumption and 
profaneneſs, and muſt be much upon his 
- guard to avoid blaſphemy +.” That the 
s preachers of natural and revealed religion have 
* been loudeſt in their clamours againſt pro- 
„ vidence, and have done nothing more than 
4 repcat what the atheiſts have ſaid ;- and that 
< they attempt to prove that the ſupreme Be· 
ing is the tyrant of the world he governs 5“ 
And the ſame charge he ad vanceth againſt the 
_ Chriſtian philoſophers i in general. 
Bur beſides theſe general invectives again 
Chriſtian philoſophers and divines, he hath par- 
ticularly attacked ſome of the moſt celebrated. 
names in a manner little reconcileable to good 
Y manners, and the decency which ought to be 
4 obſerved towards perſons of diſtinguiſhed repu · 
4 tation, even when we think them in the wrong. 


A 


Speaking of © many reverend perſons, who, he 
b | * ſays, have had their heads turned by a pre- 
_ |< ternatural fermentation of the brain, or a phi- 
bs * loſophical delirium,” ---- he obierves, that 
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Lord Boiincokoxs, 151 

« none has been more ſo than Dr Cudeurt h R 

« ....-He read too much to think enough.” He.. 
repreſents him as having © given a nonſenſical 
« paraphraſe of nonſenſe,”---and that © the'good 
« man paſled | his life in the ſtudy of an unmean- 
« ing jargon: And as he learned ſo he taught *.“ 5 
He charges Biſhop Cumberland with *© meta- 1 
« phyfical jargon, and theological blaſphemy . A 
Glan fleet is ſpoken of with contempt ; as alſo 
Huet, Bochart, and the Chriſtian antiquaries . 
Nor is Archbiſhop Tz{/or ſon treated with greater 
regard, He talks in a very ſlighting way of thoſe 
that have written on the law of nature, parti- 
| cularly Grotius, Selden, and Puffendorf. That 
they © puzzle and perplex the plaineſt thing 
« in the world, and ſeem to be great writers on 
« this ſubject, by much the ſame right as he 
& „ might be called a great traveller, who ſhould 
go from London to Paris by the Cape o 
« Good Hope 5. There is none of the Chri- 
ſtian philoſophers of whom he ſpeaks with ſo 
much reſpect as Mr. Locke; yet he repreſents 
him as having © dreamed that he had a power of 
forming abſtract ideas; and mentions this as 
a proof that * there is ſuch a thing as a philo 
« ſophical delirium ||.” And he charges it upon 
him as a great incon ſiſtency, that he ſhould write 5 
a Commentary on St. Paul's Epiſtles, and a Diſ- — 
eourſe on the Reaſonableneſs of nnn, = 
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152 A View of the Dxisrical. Hriters, | 
N ae he had written an Eſſay on Human Un- ö 
derſtanding *. Fete, *b 
ñhut there is no one perſon whom be treat 
with ſo much rudeneſs and inſolence as the lat, | 
eminently learned Dr. Samuel Clarke. He cis 
him a preſumptuous dogmatiſt, and repreſents 
him as having impiouſly advanced, . ve 
„ know the rule God governs by as well as he, 
„ and that like another Euzomius, he pre- | 
« ſames to know God, his moral nature at leaſt, | 
te and to teach others to know him, as well a- 
* he knows himſelf f.“ He chargeth him with 
a fooliſh and wicked rhodomontade, © with pre. 
* tending to make infallible demonſirations, 
60 like the Pope's decrecs, and ſending every: 
t One to che devil, who does not believe ig 
them : And with a rhapſody of preſump 
4 tuous reaſonings, of prophane abſurdities, of 
< evaſions that ſeem to anſwer whilſt they on 
, perplex, and in one word, the moſt arbitrary; ' 
ce and leaſt reaſonable ſuppoſitions$.” le ſaith 
that the retrenchments caſt up by him ate ſee· 
* ble beyond belief; that ho boaſts like 
e bully, who looks fierce, ſpeaks big, and is 
4 little to be feared . Not only does he cill 
him an audacious and vain ſophiſt Il, but be 
carries it ſo far as to ſay, that he and ollaſim 
do in effect renounce God, as much as the 
4 rankeſt of the atheiſtical tribe * Xx, With Be | 


* Bolingbroke's Works, Vol. IV. p. 166. 755. + vol. il. 
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Wo to the: laſt· mentioned celebrated II 
Mr. Molleßon, be beſides the ſevere: repro 


Bolingbroke elſowhere treats him as a licen - 
« tious maker of 'hypotheſcs----and a whining 
« ohiloſopher,” He repreſents all that he hath 
id about the immortality of the foul as a 
« ſtring of arbitrary ſuppoſitions: and that 
« his diſcourſe on that ſubject is ſuch as would 
« [cad one to think that the philoſopher who 
« held it was a patient of Dr. Monroe” Fs not yet 
perfectly reſtored to his ſenſes x. He ac- 
knowleges him indeed to have been a man 
| of parts and learning, but charges him with 
writing nonſenſe ; that he, and ſuch as he, were 
| learned lunatics; and he treats his way of at - 
guing about a future ſtare, as a ſpecimen of that 
ſort of madneſs, which is called a dementia quo- 
ad hoc f. The ſame cenſure he paſſeth on the 
late Lord Preſident of Scotland, © that he was 
indeed a man of capacity, good ſenſe, and 
© knowlege, but was in a * and med 
guoad hoc when he wrote againſt Tindal t. 
Lou cannot but have obſerved in reading over 
ſeveral of the paſſages which have been produced, 
that it is familiar with Lord Bolingbrobe to re- 
preſent thoſe as mad and out of their ſenſes, 
| who happen to differ from him, at leaſt as mad 
with regard to the particular point in difference. 
I ſhall only mention one paſſage more to this 


ee Works, Vol. III. p. 515. 51, Vol. V. p. 388, 
58 Y 


| purpoſe, ; 


him ian the paſſage I have juſt em Lag 
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uren purpoſe, out of the many that might be Pro- 
Bd 


, duced. Having compared the reaſoners a privy) 
to perſons in Bedlam, and the ſeveral fortsof 
madmen there, he adds, that ** atheiſts are due 
te ſort of madmen, many divines and theilt 
“ another ſort; . and that * theſe ſorts of mad. 
« men are principally to be found in coll 
“ and ſchools, where different ſeas have ten. 
« dered this ſort of madneſs, which is occaſional 
*. elſewhere, both. epidemical and traditional 
If one was to imitate this author's manner of 
talking. one might be apt to charge him as be. 
ing ſcized with a ſort of madneſs when certain | 
ſubjects come in his way---metaphyſics---artificia 
theology----Plato and Platonic philoſophy .- ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtance, and incorporeal efſence----- but 
above all, the Chriſtian divines and clergy. 
Theſe, when he happens to meet with them, 
bring one of his fits upon him, and oſten ſet 
him a raving for ſeveral pages together. But! 
confeſs I too much diſlike ſuch a way of writing, 
to make recriminations of this kind. © And yet 
his-Lordſhip tells the divines of the diſcretion of 
their adverſaries, and would have them 7+ 
turn it with diſcretion. And he' repreſents the 
orthodox bullies, as he calls them, as affecting 
to triumph over men, who employ but part 
* of their ſtrength, as tiring them with impet- 
e tinent paradoxes, and provoking them with 
“ unjuſt reflections, and often TW the foulek 


language 7. : 
I Bolingbroke's Works, vol. v. p. 36g, 370. 4 vel II. 


b. 272, 273. | | 
1 | 


Lord BoLiNGBROKE. . 135 


I am apt to think that by this time you are YR 
weary of reading over ſuch a heap. of abuſive . 
reflections, ſo unbecoming any man of learning 
and education, much more one ſo converſant 

in the polite world, as Lord Bolingbroke. had 


been. The tranſcribing them out of his Eſſays 
8 25 no very agreeable employment. But they 


ſo often occur there, and make ſo remarkable 
a part of the works of this right honourable au- 


- bor, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to take 
me notice of them. One thing may be ſafely 
.| ollected from his writing after this manner, vig. 
at he had a very high opinion of the ſuperiority 
f bis own underſtanding, and a ſovereign con- 
+ empt for all thoſe that were in different ſenti- 
i W'ncots from him, wherher philoſophers antient 
rr modern, or divines, but eſpecially for the | 
Matter. CA 2 de 5 5 
% If we examine what foundation there is for 


theſe high pretenſions, or what new and im- 
portant diſcoveries this writer hath made in te- 
Iigion or philoſophy, which may be of real 
uie to mankind, the principal things in his 
cheme may be reduced to the following heads: 
| 1, That there is one Supreme All- perfect Be- 
ng, the eternal and original cauſe of all things, 
dt almighty power and infinite wiſdom; but 
hat we muſt not pretend to aſcribe to him any 
oral attributes, diftin& from his phyſical, eſ- 
cially holineſs, juftice, and goodneſs : That he 
is not theſe attributes according to the ideas we 
onceive of them, nor any thing equivalent to 
N thole 
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156 AA Vieu of tbe Duwvicat Vriter. 
nn thoſe qualities as they are in uss and that 0 
bretend to deduce moral obligations from thok 
Farttibutes, or to talk of imitating. God in 10 
moral attributes, is enthuſiaſm or laſabents 1 
2. That God made the world, and eſtabliſh 
the laws of this ſyſtem at the beginning; Jy 
that he doth not now concern himſelf; in the 
affairs of men, or that if he doth, his providency 
only extendeth to collective bodies, but hath gg 
' regard to individuals, to their ER or to the 
events that befal them. 

3. That the ſoul is not a diinck Cabling 
from the body: That the whole man is diſſolſel 
at death; and that though it may be uſeful iy 
manłk ind to believe the docttine of future i 
wards and puniſhments, yet it is a fiction, which 
hath no real foundation in nature and Nah 
And that to pretend to argue for future retts 
dut ions from the apprehended unequal: dil 
butions of this preſent ſtate, is abſurd and bib 
phemous, and is to caſt the moſt unworthy tt 
flections on divine providence. | 
4. That the law of nature is 1 coats di 
covereth to us concerning our duty as founded 
in the human ſyſtem: That it is clear and ob 
vious to all mankind 3 but has been obſcure 
and perverted by antient philoſophers and mo 
dera-divines: That it has not been ſet in apt 
per light by thoſe who have undertaken to tre 

of it; and therefore he hath repreſented it it 


| _ 22 8 e and e N that the 
 landios 


daally, but collecxively conſidered. AH 21 
. That from the clearneſß and ſufficlena at 


the law of nature, it may be conc 
God hath' made no other revelation of his will 


aſcribe the Jewiſh Script 

ſpitarion from God: That the hiſtory contained 
there is falſe and ineredible, and the ſcheme of 
religion taught in thole witings is abfolately 


F. That dhe New Teflament confitts of d 
different golpels, oppoſite cc one another, that 


anity in its genuine ſimplicity, as taught by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and contained in the! evangelical: writ- 


| morals it teithes are pure, but no other than 
the philoſophers had ranghe" before, and that 
ſome of its ptecepts are not agreeable to the na- 
tural law; and dae of its original doctrines, 
| particularly thoſe telating to the redemprion of 
mankind by the death of Chriſt, and to future 
rewards and puniſhments, are abſard, and in- 
confi ſlent with the attributes of God. 
_ Theſe appear to me to be the moſt remarkable 


+ Works, 
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e that law relate to men not indivi- * 


cluded that 


to mankind: And that there is no need e uf 
| for any extraordinary ſupernatural revelation 
6. That it is profane and blaſphemous to 
ares ro revelation or ãn 


unworthy of God; hoe repugnant to his _—_ 
patkeious, 9755 2 OY Hö Ut - 


of Chriſt” and that of St. Paul. That Chiſti- 


ings, is a benevolent inſtitution, and may be 
regarded as a tepublication of the law of nature, 
or rather of the theology” of Plate: That = 


things in the late Lord Bolingbroke s Poſthumous 


18 A View of the Dis TIA Writer. 

Works, as far as natural and revealed reli | 
is concerned. And the method I pro "en 
purſue in my obſervations upon them is this: 
I wall firſt conſider the attempts he hath made 
to ſubvertj the main principles that lie at ihe 
foundation of all religion; vig. thoſe relating to 
the moral attributes of God, a particular pro. 

vidence extending to the individuals of the hu: 

man race, the immortality of the ſoul, and; 

future ſtate of retributions. 1 ſhall next examine 

the account he hath given of the law of nature 

and of the duties and ſanctions of that law. After 

Which it will be proper to conſider what be 
hath offered concerning divine revelation in ge 

neral, with a view. to ſhew that an Extraordinary 
revelation of the will of God to mankind is ab 
ſolutely needleſs, and; that therefore we may | 
conclude that God hath never given ſuch arc | 
velation at all. I ſhall proceed in the next place 
| | to a particular and diſtin examination of the 
Fo _ objections he hath urged. againſt the truth and 
divine original of the Moſaic revelation, and 
the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, And ſhall 
conclude with conſidering what more dircaly 
relateth to the Chriſtian revelation properly ſo 
called, to its proofs and cvidences, and to its 
laws and doctrines, all which he hath ender 
voured to expoſe. 

This I hope may be ſufficient. to antes the 
defi ign I have in view, which is to obviate the 


e miſchiefs to rener which Lord BY 
| i Age 
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things there are in theſe volumes, which might. 
furniſh matter for many refleQions, but which * 
I ſhall take little or no notice of, as they do 
not come within the e of the plac 4 pro- 
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Lord Bolingbroke aſſerts the exiftence of G 
againſt the Atheiſts, but rejetts the ani. 
ment a priori, and that drawn from the g. 
neral conſent of mankind. He is for red. 
ing all the divine attributes to wiſdom and 
power, and blames the divines for diftn 
guiſhing between the phyſical and moral u. 
tributes. He aſſerts that we cannot aſttil 
goodneſs and juſtice to God, according is th 
ideas of them, nor argue with any certainh 
about them. That it is abſurd to dedhice n. 
ral obligations from the moral attributes} 
| Goda, or fo prettnd to imitate him in th 
attributes. Obſervations upum this ſcheme] 
It is ſhewn, that the moral attributes att 
rs þ arily included in the idea of the alſi 
lutely perfect Being, The author's objettuls 
| agar aſcribing thoſe attributes to God, 
iftingutſhing them from his phyſical ain. 
butes, particularly conſidered. His manifill 
inconſiſtencies and contradifttions. _ 


1 SIR, 


; N my laſt a general account was given of 
me ſcheme Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to hat 
had in view in his Poſthumous Works, and + 


bak "Rar Desti OR E. 


. proceed tœa more diſtinct examination ot 
tioſe priuciples and mall: begin ittu t hati which 
lieth: at the foundation of all: Religion; the ex- 
iſtence and attributes of God. And it muſt 
be acknouileged that his Lordſhip every where 
in. the ſtrongeſt terms aſſerteth the exiſtence of 
the one Supreme All-perfect Being, the Great 
Author of tho univerſe. Ne repreſents this as 
flridfly. demumſtraliia, and troats· tho opinion of 
the: athe iſts as inſinitriy alſur d; and that they 
can; only cuwil, but cannot reuſon, againſt the 
eriſtenco of the fitſt cauſd; of whieh, he thinks, 
ue may be in teaſon as ſura as of our own exiſt- 
ence. There are ſeœveral paſſages in his works, 
in; which he expreſſethi hiawelf devoutly with | 
regard to the Supreme Being, and profeſſeth ſe- 
tiouſly / to adore him. Andi there are ſome in- 
ſſances of his/ addreſſing him withgroat: über. 
nity, and in a religious manner v. n ele 

I need not take any notice of What ho hath 
briefly offered or demonſtrating the exiftencecof 
2 Deity t. He has ſald nothing on this head, 
but what hath ibeen frequently urged to great ad> 
vantage by others before him; and particularly 
by Dr. Clare, in what his Lordſhip is pleaſed to 
call his er eee, oft Che NM and 
Atrivates KY ns (61 OD 009 77067) 1 0 
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. principles to whicli it is redacibla.. 2. 


162 A View of the Dxis rica Writers, 
LETTER Our author indeed is for confining the 
3 to the argument 4 poſteriori, and is for tac 

rejecting the argument 2 priori, whereas Dr 
Clarſte inſiſts upon both. And I cannot — 
thinking that both may be highly uſeful; ant 
that they are then moſt effectual, and come with 


which God has impreſſed an innate idea af hin 
ſelf; but he owns, that afterwards he ſoſtens i 
by ſaying, that © the human mind is ſo diſpoſal 
„ that men may diſcover in the due uſe of in 
ei faculties, 'that there is a God f.“ And be 
{peaks of ſome divines who explain it thus, that 


3 


| the.greateſt cc when abe come in aid of 
a | another. 5 2 A 20 voi | 
fl As Lord Bolingbroke: tb = argument « 
24 priori for the exiſtence and perfections of God, 
=_ ſo he ſeems not willing to allow that which b 
=_ drawn fram the general conſent of mankind, 
= He ſays, it will indeed prove, that men g | 
5 rally believed a God, but not that ſuch a Being BW 
El exiſts and: he repreſents it as 7rifling to ini Will 
hi upon it x. And in a letter occaſioned by one qc 
Lf Archbiſhop Tillot ſon's ſermons, Vol. III. p. 
* et ſeq; he finds fault with that great divine ſa Wil * 
+ making uſe of that argument, and diſingenuouly {+ 
_ repreſents it, as if he had reſted the proof of i 
my Deity principally. upon it ; Which he is fa i 
bt from doing, though it muſt be acknowlegedt) Wi 
. be a conſideration! of great weight. He 2 0 
4-4 cularly blames the Archbiſhop for-aſctibiog thi 7 
4 conſent to the nature of the human mind, f 
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the conceptions of the human mind. But our 
author thinks, that © ſuch a natural and inti- 
« mate; proportion between the exiſtence; of 
God, and the conceptions of the human mind, 
« may appear chimerical, and perhaps is |{o*/7? 
And obſerves, that Polythciſm was more con- 
« formable to the natural conceptions! of the 
human mind, eſpecially in the moſt antient 
„ and ignorant ages, than the belief of One 
« firſt intelligent Cauſe, the ſole Creator, Pre- 
« ſerver, and Governor of all things,” Vet he 
afterwards: declares, that <the idea of an All- 
« wiſe and All powerful Being, the firſt cauſe 
* ofall things, is ſo propor tionable to human rea- 
* ſon, that it muſt have been received into the 
minds of men, as ſoon as they began to con- 
template the face of nature, and to exerciſe 
their reaſon in ſuch contemplations T. And 
in his reflections on Mr. Maupertuis, who had 
ſlighted the argument from the general conſent 
of mankind, he oblerves, that “it is general 

„ enough to ſhew the proportion which. this 
* truth bears to the univerſal reaſon of man- 
* kind ||.” You. cannot but obſerve here, that 
he directly makes uſe of that manner of, expreſ- 
pion, which he had before blamed. others for 


, „ 1 oo d-a6 323 
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1M ut it will be proper more diſtinctiy ro inquire 
into the idea this writer gives of God, and of th 
divine perfections. The only attributes of God 
which he inſiſteth upon as neceſſary to be 7 
us are his power and wiſdom. We tie 
(ith he) from the knowlege of arte 
« and of the works of God, to à knowlege of 

« his exiſtence, and his wiſdom and peter; 

* which we call infinite *.” He blames thoſe 
ho preſume to define the moral attributes 
an All ꝓerſect Being; and thinks we ought 

4 to content ourſelves to know that he cxills 

& by the neceſſit ity of his nature, and that his 
«wiſdom and- power ate infinite f.“ He de 
Celares, that a {elf-exiſtent Being, the Firſt cauſ 
of all things, infinitely powerful and infinite) 

& wiſe, is the God of natural theology: Thats 
the whole ſyſlem of the univerſe beats wit. 
© nels to this brit fo the whole ſyſtem! of ur 

4 tural religion relts on it, and requires vo 

< broader foundation. Theſe ſyſtems are Gods 
* ſyſtems ||.” We ſee here there is no mention 
made of the divine goodneſs, as included in i 
idea we form of the Deity. Natural theology o 
natural religion, requireth no broader a foundr 
tion than the acknowleging the wiſdom and 
power of God. And ſo ir general 18 in tig 
account our-author gives of God and his arts} 
butes; as if optimms were not to be joined wil 
maximus in the Dei(t's creed, or in the, 7 
tural religion teacheth us to form of God. And 
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Lord BoLINGBROKE, + 


ccordingly he finds fault with what he aſt ar- LETTER 


tificial theology, for pretending © to connect 
moral attributes, ſuch as we conceive them, 
« * and ſuch as they arc relatively to us, with the 
yſical attributes of God.” He ſays, © there 

«is no ſufficient foundation for this procecd- 
« jag in the phænomena of nature, and that in 

« ſeycral caſes they are repugnant.“ And he ex- 
preſly mentions it among the wrong notions of 


to the atheiſts with regard to the queſtion about 
the original of evil, that they maintained, that 


Goch is juſt and good, and righrcous, and holy, 


« as well as powerful and wiſe.” He blames 
them for ſaying, that . love was the firſt prin» 
ciple of things, and. that it determined God to 
« bring forth his creatures into exiſtence x; and 
that, as 0 eneca ſays, 27 ue ad delicias amamur. 
And elſe where quoting a paſſage of Dr. Clarke, 
in which God is repreſented as having a ten. 
der and hearty concern for the h 4pineſs — man, 


| he fays, © theſe are ſtrange words to be applied 


to the Supreme Being f.“ And he argueth 
ar great length againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe, that 


God made man only to be happy. 


He frequently cenſureth the divines for di- 
ſinguiſhing between God's phy ſical and moral 


attributes; And © cannot ſce one religious pu- 


« pole, that this diſtinction is neceſſary to an- 
* ſwer . God's moral attributes (he ſays) can 
only be diſcerned . in the works of God, and 
—» Val. V. p- 316, 37. 0. Þ 63. + . P- 62. 
1 M I: 30 
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LETTER | in the conduct of his providence: And thi 
„it is cvident, they are not, cannot be & 

« diſcerned in them, as to be the object of our 
„ imitation *.“ lle repreſents it as great pte. 
ſumption to pretend to deduce our mortal ob 
ligations from the moral attributes of | God; 
and that the abſurdity of this cannot be too often 
expoſed T. And after having aſſerted, that & ye 
& cannot riſe from our moral obligations to ! 
*© God's ſuppoſed moral attributes, he adds, that 

© he calls them ſuppoſed, becauſe after all that 
* has been ſuppoſed to prove a neceſſaty col. 
ce nection between his phyſical and moral attri. 
* butcs, we may obſerve them in his wiſdom; 
« and that the effects of his wiſdom giye us 
hs ſometimes ideas of thoſe moral qualities, which 
te we acquire by reflections on ourſelves, and 
c ſometimes not 4.“ He thinks the divines ar 
to be blamed * for talking of God's infinit 
* goodneſs and juſtice, as of his infinite wiſdom 

% and power ||.” And obſerves, that “ even 
© thing ſhews the wiſdom and power of Gol, 
$4 conformably to our ideas of wiſdom and 
* power, in the phyſical world and in the mo 
„ ral: But every thing does not ſhew in like 
manner the juſtice and goodneſs of God, con. 
* formably to our ideas of thoſe attributes in 
s either,” That © though the wiſdom of God 
does not appear alike in all the phznomenz 
yet as far as we can diſcover, it appears in the 
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7 an and leaſt to our aſtoniſhment; andLETTER: 


« none of them can be ſtrained into a repug-, My 


& nancy to it But the ſame cannot be ſaid of 
« the moral attributes which we aſcribe to the 
« Supreme Being according to our ideas of them, 


& —[c cannot be diſputed, and all ſides agree, 


that many of the phænomena are repugnant 
to our ideas of goodneſs and juſtice x. He 


declares it as his opinion, that. God's natural 
© attributes abſorb the moral . And particu- 


wy, that the moral attributes of the Supreme 


« Being are abſorbed in his wiſdom; and that 


« we ſhould conſider them only as different mo- 
« difications of this phyſical attribute; and muſt 
« always talk precariouſly and impertinently, 
* when wepreſume to apply our ideas of them to 
the appearances of things . And he chargeth 
the divines © as proceeding in all their reaſon- 


« ings about the nature, moral attributes, and 


* will of God, not only without regard to the 
« phznomena, but often in direct mne 
« to them F. r 

This is not a matter that he treats merely i in 


lung occaſional paſſages. The chief deſign of 


ſeveral of his fragments and eſſays in his fifth vo- 
lume, particularly of the fourth, ſeventh, for- 


tieth,  forty-firſt, and forty- ninth, is to argue 

againſt thoſe who aſſert the moral attributes of 

God as diſtinguiſhed from his phyſical: Or who 
lay, That thoſe moral attributes, his holineſs, 


* Vol. V. p. 368. +B, P. 313, 314. || Bl. p. 335: 453+ 
Th, p. 319, 75 Toles ct 
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r. juſtice and truth are the lame in kim 
that they are in the ideas we form of thoſe ꝓer- 
fections; which he ſays, cannot be ned 
' without manifeſt preſumption and blaſphemyz: | 
Upon this doQrine he chargeth mens fa//e:can- 
ceptians, and licent ious regſonings about the di. 
vine nature and providence. He adds, dhe 
& theſe falſe conceptions and licent ious reaſon. 
« ings may procced likewiſe from the anaiggia 
* Adoctrine; which though it aſetibes not to Go 
human notions, yet aſcribes to him ſomething, 
« Whatever it be, equivalent to them *.“ He 
affirms, that goodneſs and juſtice in God 
<« arc ſomething tranſcendent, and of which we 
cannot make any true judgment; and ibn 
it is impoſlible we ſhould argue with any cet 
< tainty about them f. Iſhall enly fatther ob- 
ſerve, that he brings a charge in this reſpeb 
not only againſt the Chriſtian divines, but againſt 
the heathen philoſophers, The reaſon he aſſigns 
why they were © unable to propagate naturil 
*« religion, and to reform mankind, is becauſe 
* they procceded in Dr.Clarke's method to atgue 
« A priori from the moral attributes of God, hu 
20 goodneſs, juſtice, Cc. which they aſſumed tobe 
ti the lame in him, that they are in our ideas 
By comparing theſe ſeveral paſſages together 
it appears, that, according to this writer, ve 
are unable to form any idea of the moral attti 
butes of God : For if we cannot conceive df 
them according to our ideas, we cannot n 
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— of themat all: That it is menge 
to d iſtinguiſh them from his phyſical attributes, 7 CY 


or to ſay they are comnetted with whoſe attri - 
butes: That there is not only no ſach thing in 
God as goodneſs or juſtice as we conceive af 
them, but nething in him analogous or equi - 
valent to thoſe qualities as they are in us, or 
which is ſittedto ꝓroduce correſpoutdent effects: 
That therefore it ought not to be ſaiti of God, 
that he is juſt ani good, hei and true, or hat 
he is a lover f '\mankind, dr is concetned for 
out happinoſs, hut only that ihe is powerful and 
wiſe: That we can only kn God's moral at- 
tributes 2 puſtrriuri from the effects, and that 
many of the ꝓhnæomena in mathe are repugnum 
to ihoſe atttibutes, and inconſiſtent with them: 
do that it is ĩmpoſſible for us to argue with any 
certainty about them. This is the plain in- 
tion of the paſſages which have been cited, and 
others might he produced to the fame e: 
Though we ſhall find him after wards plainly con- 
madicting ſeurral —_ which here rr et 
vanced. 
If we conifer . his n icon 0 
ſetting up an hypothoſis ſo eontrary to true 
Theiſm, for which yet he would be thought to 
have lo great a zeal; there are two things which 
he appears to have had in view. 8 
1. That we are in no caſe to deduce our moral 
obligations from the moral atttibutes of G 
or to propoſe to imitate God in thoſe attributes. 
He declares, that ** the laws of nature are ab- 
” lurdly founded in the moral attributes of 
4 Go 


170 A View ef the Dxis rica n 
5 LETTERS | God*;” . e. it is abſurd to talk of his j 
ES et 2oodneſs, righteouſneſs and truth, as giving ti 
to thoſe Jaws, or appearing in the conſtitution 
of them. And as to the pretence of imitating 
the Deity in his moral excellencies, this is what 
he openly and avowedly condemns. This pa- 
ticularly is the deſign of the fourth of his fray: 
ments and eſſays in his fifth volume. He expreſl 
afſerts, that ** God's moral attributes cannot be 
- ſo diſcerned. by us as to be the objects of our 
© imitation 7. He pronounces, that its 
60 abſurd, and worſe than abſurd, to aſſert tha 
& man can imitate God, except in a ſenſe ſo ver) 
< remote, and ſo improper, that the expreſſions 
< ſhould never be uſed, much leſs ſuch a duty 
</ recommended ||.” And that “ thoſe writen 
or preachers who cxhort us to imitate God, 
« muſt mean, not the God whom we ſee in 
* his works, and in all that his providence: ot- 
ders; but the God who appears in their 16 
*{ preſentations of him, and who is often ſuch 
% a God as no pious theiſt can acknowlege)” 
He declares for himſelf, that he dares not uſe 
theological familiarity, and talk_ of imitating 
God ; and treats that doctrine as extravagun, 
falſe, and profane g. He ſays, that © by aſſuw- 
« ing to imitate God we give the ſtrongeſt prod 
« of the imperfection of our.natyre, whilſt vt 
W * negle& the real, and aſpire to a mock honoll, 
© cc as pride, ſeduced by Neger e. is n 
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4 others *. And he mentions it as an inſtance 
of the impertinence of Socrates's doctrine, that 
he conjured his auditors in the priſon to make 
« themſelves as like as poſſible to their great 
« exemplar, the Supreme Being.“ Thus has 
this dogmatical and prcſumpruous author taken 
upon him to paſs a ſevere and inſolent cenſure 
upon that which has been the doctrine of the 
moſt excellent philoſophers and moralifts, and 
of one far ſuperior to them all, our bleſſed Sa- 
viour himſelf. See Matt. v. 45. 48. Lite vi. 35 
36. And he has particularly inſtanced in God's 
cauſing his ſun to ſhine on the evil and the good, 
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proof that we cannot and ought not to aſpire 
after an imitation of him d. Though our Lord 
ſets this goodneſs of providence before us as a 
noble pattern, to engage 'us to an extenſive be- 
neyolence, and that we ſhould be ready to do 


arc indeed depths in God's providential diſpen- 
lations with regard to which we cannot pretend 
| to imitate him, for want of knowing the rea- 
ſons upon which he proceeds, but this does not 
hinder, but that we may and ought to endeavour 
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and in the revelations of his word, "Which in 

many inſtances we are able to do. 
vol. V. p. 67. 1 IV. dm. 118. $ vol V. p. 63. 
1 | 2, Another 


and his ſending rain on the juſt and unjuſt, as a 


good even to our enemies themſelves. There 


to reſemble him in his illuſtrious moral excel- 
lencies, as far as we can diſcern them in his works 


« do; and as religious pride, wrought up erte 
« ſelf-conceit into enthuſiaſm, does above all = 


W255 35: 


LETTER. 2. Another thing which 


N "of the moral attributes of God, ſo 


172 A View of the Dzzsmioas. Writers, | 
he, hath, evidently 
in vie w, in denying that we can have any idez 


true Judgment of them, or to argue with any 
certainty about them, is to deſtro the argument 
which is drawn from the conſideration of theſ 
moral attributes, to ſhew. the probability of A, 
futurc ſtate. of retributions. For if God be per 
fectly good and juſt, this leads. us to nee 
he will order it ſo, that in the final iſſue of things 
a remarkable diſtinQion ſhall be mage berweeq | 
the cightcous the and wicked; and that vine 
| ſhall upon the whole be crowned with its dur 
| reward, and vice meet with condign Puniſh 
ment: and ſince this is not uniformiy dome ij 
this preſent ſtate, it is reaſonable to believe tha | 
there Fall be a future ſtate of rewards ang pd. 
niſhments. This is a way of arguing, Which, 
| by. his own acknowlegement, has been urged by 
ſome of thebelt and wiſeſt men in all ages. Ie 
avoid this conſequcnce, he will not allow. that | 
there is any ſuch thing as juſtice and goodneſsin 
God according to. our idcas, or any thing 2d. 
ſwering to what we call juſtice and, goodneb: 
and that itispreſamption i in us to dergr 8 mR 
thoſe attributes requite that God ſhauld do, 
| Indeed to guard againſt this ſcems to have — 
a principal point with his lordſhip. 1 5 506 
that he denies, that 1 extenderh, hi | 
care to the individuals of the human ce. in 


ab - eas. ae wo 


ein i be to be its ſetting t 
Oe Ho on ig] .. * * 
955 cally pere RF at this 
thors ſcheme is nat: . nature. It is not 
a mere ſpecutative'etr bat Which: putſued to 
its pro cher cope: A have 99 0 ty in- 
ffuence on religion? ald morals, half there 
fore cxamine” it dittinecty; and Malt firt"offer 
ſome general: confi Gerations c Mcerning Golz 
moral attributes, ts Mew trat they iniqtt' nee 
farily be aſtribed*t&" tHe ſupreme Being: And 
then tall proceed. co beige dle principal 90. 
jeckons he harhi ackegnecd: After whit - 
point to the manifold'intonfiftene 46 ahd cent | 
traditions be karg fallen into in relation to this 
fubjeQ, 5 N TH 229 time 27 Or 10 
Tha 92810 n with nie Seiler conſtlerarions 
concerning God's coral attributes 
And 1. It is ctemial-to the idea of Gogethet 
he is the a/l- perfet Being. So our author fre- 
quently calls him, and makes it necelliry for us 
to regard Him undet that notion x. That is 4 
remarkable declararivi which ke makes Vol. III. 
p. 299, „know, for Fen Kyiv egy con. 4 
“ necting the cleate 
4 real 19875 that tfrere 
* cauſe of all thing e W 
power appear © n in all is works, and' 
«ro. whom: therefore. I aſcribe noſt rationally 
every other perfection, ' whether concelvable 
or not conceivable by me. * Here he men- 


* Vol. III. p. 253. FP 
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ar of 0 au- 


eaggration, diſtinctly, as his manner is, God's. gf 
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w iſdem and power, and takes no particular 90 
tice of his goodneſs. But ſurely this muſt be 
ſuppoſed to. be included, when he adds, that not 
only wiſdom and power, but every other per. 
Ffection conceruable by us muſt be moſt rationally 
aſcribed to Cod. For is not goodneſs a pet 
fection? And is it not conceivable by us! kei 
is it not the moſt amiable of all perfections, and 
that which gives a fluſtre and glory to all the teſi 
Is it poſſible to conceive a perfect character with: 
om it? | Almighty power and infinite wiſdom, 
if they could be ſuppoſed ſeparated from good: 
ness and, righteouſneſs, in the great Governoral 
the world, Would create horror and averſion in 
ſtead of love and eſteem. A God deſtitute ol 
juſtice and goodneſs would be ſuch a God, ab. 
moſt wrongfully repreſents the God of My 
and St. Paul to be, an ae cruel, A arti 
and arbitrary Being k. 3 
Nile is ſenſible that in our * of perfeatin, 
gogd neſsand righteouſneſs, or his moral attribute, 
are neceſſarily included: and that conſequenti 
according to the rule he had laid- down, vid, 
that it is rational for us io aſcribe to God eyeij 
perfection, whether conceivable or unconceivull 
I us, we ought moſt certainly to aſcribe to hiw 
righteouſneſs, goodneſs and truth. He endes 
vours therefore to guard againſt this by Gyiog 
e in plain contradiction to what he hl 
r advanced Let us not meaſure: hi 
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05 * 
even according to the higheſt conceptions We | 


4 every imperfection conceivable by us, when 
« it is imputed to him. He obſerves, that 
the . firſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſions that we re- 
&< oeive of benevolence, juſtice, and other moral 
* virtues; come from reflexions on ourſelves 
« and others; from what we feel in ourſelves, 
and from what We obſerve in other” men. 

« Theſe we acknowlege to be, however limited 
and imperfect, the excelleneies f our owh 
«, nature, and therefore concelving them witli- 
out any limitation or imperfection, we aſcribe 

them to the Divine.“ But he ſays,” à very 

« ſhort analyſis of the excellencies of our owh 
4 nature will ber ſufficient to ſhew; that they 
cannot be applied from mano Ly! without 
« profanencſsnor from God to man without 
the moſt ſhameful abſurdity *. It will be 
eaſily acknowleged, that we eannot aſeribe any 
of thoſe qualities ĩn our nature;which neceſſarily 
connote imperfection, to God in à literal * aid 
proper ſenſe; but to ſay that we ought not to 
aſcribe thoſe, which we cannot hut look upon 
a the nobleſt excellencies and perfections of an 
intelligent Being, and of which we clearly diſcern 
the traces and reſemblances / in our on nature, 
to the infinitely perfect Being, at the ſame time 
aling care to remove every imperfection with 
which they are attended in us and: our fellow- 


t vol. I. p.g58, vel. V. 88, 89. 


creatures, 


ean d e dnp 


ä guts. Let us not preſumerx gr 
| $612 oa much as to aſcribe our perfeckions to him; ms 


are able to form of them; theugh we rejett 


een een, abſt and a —_ scontr, 
diction to tho common. ſenſe oß mankind. Ich 
to ſay, that; we are to conceive of God as the ii 
finitely perfect Baing, and yet we ate not th. 
aſcribe to him thaſe. excellencies which. we cat. 
not poſſibly avoid regardingas neceſſarily incl. 
ded in the idea of an infinite pexſectian. N 

is this, as heiß pleaſed to repteſent dt, a meli 
man the original, and; Gad omya co r, 
he elſewherg ex preſſeth lit, a: ſuppoſing: G 
be no mere than an inſiniin mantf. This 2 
gument, if it may be called ſo, is only a: playing 
upan words. The word aun carries in iin;the 
idea of a. ſinite, imperfect, created; being. An 
therefore tg call God; an infinite man has a uf 
add ſound. But if the meaning any be, thi a 
mas is an intelligent being: ſo God is in ſiniti ii 
telligence; and as man has moral i diſpoſition, 
the impexfeſt ſeeds; and principles of goodach, 
juſtneſs, benevolence; God harh all theſe in lt 
higgheſt paſſible degree ofeminency, without am 
imperfection and defect; hat is there imthis n 
worthy of the ſupreme and abſolutehy perfect 
ing? It is true that, as heobſotves, uus uo nat lum 
the manner of his being but as this: by his o 
acknowlegement is no argument againitiaſcribing } 
to him wiſdom and power, ſo neishes is it againl 
our aſcribing to him juſtice and goedneſß l 
there aſſerts, that we tiſe from the: knowlegs! 
of ourſelves, and of the other works of God 
© to a knowlege of his cxiſtence, and of his wi 
Vol. V. p. 87. ny RG?” SEN 1 * 
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| 177 
dom and power Sich we call infinite.” And LETTER | 
may it not equally be ſaid, that we riſe from the 2 | 
conſideration of his works, and the illuſtrious 
diſplays of beneficent goodneſs. to be found 
there, and from the knowlege of the moral ſen- 
timents in our own breaſts, and which we cannot 

but approve, to the knbwlege of his goodneſs, 

and moral excellencies? And ſince, by the very 
conſtitution of our minds, we cannot help re- 
parding them as perfeQions, we arc naturally led 

to aſcribe them in the ſupreme degree to the 

all perfect Being. And to fay, that when we do 

ſo, we make ourſelyes the original, and him only 

the copy, is a ſtrange miſtepreſentation. For in 

that caſe we riſe. from the imperfect traces and 
lineaments of thoſe excellencies in our own 
ſouls, ot which we diſcern in others, to the ſa- 
preme goodneſs and benevolence, of. which, all 
human and created goodneſs is but a very faint 

and imperfect copy. And what can be more 
reaſonable,” than to conclude that he mult, be 
infinitely good and juſt, and true, who made us 
capable of diſcerning and feeling the amiableneſs 

and excellency 'of thoſe moral diſpoſitions and 
qualities; and Who hath ſpread ſuch beauty 

aud order, and ſüch a profuſion of bleſſings 
throughout this vaſt ſyſtem? _ 

Again, the moral attributes of God may be 
firther argued from this, that they are really in- 
ſeparable from infinite wiſdom and intelligence: 

And ſince wiſdom could not be perfect without ; 
goodneſs and juſtice, theſe moral attributes muſt 
Vol. II. VV be 
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Lerrenbc aſcrjbed to the binds. Being as well as. Wi 
dom, which out author eyery-where aſcribex tg 
"him. We way as reaſonably ſuppoſe him with; 
out the one as the other. As there are ig 
numerable things which ſhew his obeyed chen | 
are which demonſtrate his 999 Ine(s and begig 
nity. And if there are ſeveral A ppearanga, 
lich we find it hard to reconcile Fo Qur. ideas 

* of goodneſs, ſo there are which ſeęem not ig be 
conſiſtent with wiſdom, And the anſyer iy 

the ſame in both caſes, that it is owing to out 
ignorance, and the narroyneſs of aut view. 

And we ſhall ſoon find our author, in effect a 

knowleging this. Power. and wiſdom Without 

goodneſs and righteouſneſs are ſo far from gi iving 
usaproperidea of an all- perfect Being, that it is the 
idea of a very imperfect one. This writer him: 

E ſelf obſerves, that * if God be infinitely wile, be 

always knows and always does that which. 

cc firteſt to be done: To chuſe the | 1 5 
ce to proportion the means to it, is 
* finition of wiſdom *. Anc "accordi gr 
aſſerts, that the wiſdomof God alwaysdetermingth 
him to do that which ic fitteſt upon the holy 
And this neceſſarily ſy 2 5 an univerſal; 0 
titude of his nature. i includes both a periel 
unerring knowlege of what is fitteſt and 15 

and a diſpoſition and determination to act a. 
cordingly, and to do what is, all things conk, 
dered, beſt and fitteſt to be done. And this i; 


really to acknowlege God's meral artribug Dn 
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For, 28 gur author obſerves, ce that which IS LETTER 
* fitrelt to be done is always juſt and good 5. So 

that God's wiſdom is geceſſatily ſuppoſed to be A 28 
ed with his juſtice and goodneſs, as well as 
y with his wiſdom; and a regard to both is 
comprehended in chuſing what is fitteſt to be 
lone. Wiſdom ſeparated from juſtice and good - 
neſs would not be true wiſdom, which always 
includes the worthieſt ends and propereſt means, 
but Craft, which is not a real perſcQion, but the 


COL trary. | 7 5 / 
at he is ſenſible of this, 


This writer ſhews 
when he aſſexts, that God's moral attributes are 
maly © different modifications of his wiſdom ; 
© and are barcly names that we give to various 

© manifeſtations of the infinite wiſdom of one 
* imple uncompounded Being”. And he blames 
he diyines for ſuppoſing that they are in him, 
what they are in us, diſtinct affections, diſpo- 
ſſtions and habitudes *. He fays, that after 
all that has been ſaid to prove a neceſſaty con- 
acxion between his phy ſieal and moral ar- 
| tributes, Me may len them in his wiſdom . 
ind that © if they are ſo intimately connectec 
with his power and wiſdom, and id much the 
lame in nature, that they cannot be ſeparated. 
in the exerciſe of them, in this caſe his natural 
attributes abſorb the moral j. But what are 
e to underſtand by abſorb? May they not 
Aach connected, and yet be of dainck 
onſideration? Are not the divine power and 


vr. P. 313. . p. 335. IB. p. 28. f B. p. 315. 
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benen wiſdom intimately connected? Can they eye 

be ſeparated in the exerciſe? Is his power ever 

a blind power, deſtitute of wiſdom and inteli 

gence? Or, is his wiſdom an impotent wil 

deſtitute of power? Yet he owns the ideas of 

power and wiſdom in God to be diſtin, 

they are neither of them really diſtinguiſhed fron 

hisefſence. He is indeed pleaſed to paſsacenſux 

upon the divines for parcelling out a divine mi 

nature into various attributes like the human}; 

And he ſometimes ſeems to find fault with the 

diſtinguiſhing any attributes at all in God. ff 

ſays, that © ſince the wiſdom. of God is y 

* much God as the will of God, and the yil 

_ © as the wiſdom, it is abſurd to diſtingui 

«them: That it is ſomething worſe to reaſq 

e“ about the divine, as we do about the hy 

man intellect, and to divide and parcel out 

<« the former upon the plan of the latter. Sing! 

the will: of God is not like that of my 

4e dark and liable to be ſeduced, why are v. 

& led to conclude that a ſuperior faculty i 

te neceſſary. to determine it, as the judgmeit 

„. of reaſon does, or ſhould, determine that d 

& man?” Vet he immediately after diſtinguil 

es between the will and knowlege* of Gol 

and ſuppoſes it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them# 

be (as he expreſſes it) a little more intellgili 
and elſewhere. he talks of the rule which # 

flnite. wiſdom preſeribes to infinite pr 

And all-along throughout his eſſays he 2 


+ vol. V. p.453- 3 Il. p. 5. f vol. III. p. 5 


1 


8 


* 
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of wiſdom and power as diſtin& attributes 15 
God. The one therefore does not, to uſe His 
expteſſion, abſorb the other, though they are 
not ſeparated in the exerciſe. This ſhews that 
ions may be intimately connected with- 
out being abſorbed; or, in other words, con- 
founded one with another. And therefore r 
is no argument that there are no ſuch diſtin rt 
attributes as juſtice or righteouſneſs and good. 
nefs, becauſe they are intimately and inſep parably 
connected with his power and e On 

the contrary, this ſuppoſes that there are ſuch 

attributes. For it Would be abſurd to talk of 

their being connected with his wiſdom, or of 

their being to be 94&/erved in his wiſdòm, if there 

were no ſuch qualities, or attributes. And 
ſince, as Lord Bo/ingbroke himſelf elſewhere ac- 
knowlegeth, we muſt ſpeak of God, after the 
manner of men *, if we ſpeak of theſe quali- 
ties at all, we muſt a of them an diſtinet at- 

eee 21155) 

Let us now eee our een 8  objeftivas 
1. He urges, that the moral as well as phy- 

* ſical attributes of God can only be known 
A poſteriori. They muſt be diſcerned in the 
works of God, and in the conduct of Provi- 

* dence. And it is evident they are not, cannot 

be ſo diſcerned in them, as to be the ob- 

© jets of our imitation . 3 Ge Every thing 

' hews the power and wiſdom of God con- 

formably to our ideas of wiſdom and power 


Vol. V. p. 466. Bl. p. . 1 


os in 


Db * * 
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Iz TT EA“ in the phyſical world and in the metal, by 
. 4 every thing does not ſhew in like mani 
- — the juſtice and goodneſs of God, confotmab 
* to our ideas of theſe attributes in either# 
« None of the phenomena can be ſtrainei bw 
« a repugnancy to the divine wiſdom, but j 
© cannot be diſputed, that many of them ut 
« repugnant to our ideas of goodneſs and ji 

« fticef,” Some other paſſages to the ſame 
poſe were mentioned above, which I need fy, 
repeat. In oppoſition to this it may be obſerved, 
that, as was before hinted, the characters of good 
neſs and benignity ate conſpicuous. in the bad 
tution of things, as well. as of wiſdom aq 
power. And if there are ſeveral particular pit 
nomena not conformable to our ideas of good 
neſs and righteouſneſs, there arc alſo. ſeveral j 
pearances not conformable to our ideas of 
dom; and the reaſons and defigns of which 0 
not appear. It is well known, that, many at 
the objections which the atheiſts have wilt 
gagainſt the wiſdom of God, as aring in th 
conſtitution both of the natural an prom. world, 
It is his on obſervation, that . we mult be pri 
_ ©, paredto:meet with ſeveral appearances, whid 
«© we. cannot explain, nor — reconcit 
_ © to the ideas we endeavour to form of the d 
« vine perfection. If it be true, tliat infidit 
4 wiſdom and power created and govein tis 
i univetſe, it cannot bug follow chat ſort d 
4 the phenomena may by  proportionable, and 
; Vol. V. p. 311. . F f * 368. 4:2. 1 * 


E c does 2 2 
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66 


«tg every other fit . e 
et y propetly Expoſes the blurdity of the atheits, sa 
in atgning againlt the ehifithce, attributes, aud 
providence of God, from the difficultics 1 re lat- 
ing to them. Add obſerves, that theſe dif- 
« ffculties 40 not embartaſs the theiſt Aud 
* jniſtead of eing ſürprized to find them, he 
«v/ould be furprized 5 85 to find them That 
15 " there mtiſt be many phie nomena both phyſical 
4 2nd mötal, for Which he can, and for which . 
os 4 be citifidt account And that there. ats 


* secrets of the di vine 0 5 iS ceconortly of 


ape are no reaſon for not 245515 
poi 800dnels, any more than the difficulties re: 
Fe ts the divine Wiſdom ate a good rea 95 
gun Ree ply the wiſdom « of God.. 

Ane Ys here, 4 apply his own way of a ang. 
he owe "of executing (ſays he) is ſeen in 
„ Eyety ihltance; and thotig we cannot diſcern 
the wildem of contrivance ank direction in 
every inſtance, yet we ſee them in ſo many, 
© that it becomes the higheſt abſurdity not to 
| © acknowlege them in all.” And he takes no- 
ties of the olly. of atheiſts in objecting againſt | 
it, whereby "they only ſhew their own igno- 


rates. ——He adds, that “ the wiſfom of 


© God is riot 0 often allcernible by us as the 
„power of God, nor the goodneſs as the wiſ- 


2 vol. v. p· 365. + Vol. III. p. 186, 187. | 
N4 d. 


Ly that otfiets muſt be dilß proportlonable to to our anduy: 22 1 


| 1 4 View of the DrisrieaL. Writers, © 
| IZ T TEA“! dom. But a multitude of the phenomena ho 
A“ ing conformable 70 our ideas of f 200 oodneſs, ve 
'« may reaſon about it as we did juſt now about 
ei the divine wiſdom x; . e. that thou gh we 
cannot diſcern the goodneſs of God accordingio 
our ideas in every thing, yet we ſee it in ſo. many 

that it would be the higheſt abſurdity not tod 
| knowlege it in all, where he ſeems to me plainly | 
to give up the point, and to aſſert that we ought 
to acknowlege the goodneſs of God, even zac 
cording to our ideas of goodneſs, as well as his 
wiſdom, to be an attribute belonging to the 
Supreme Being: And that this may be Fun a 

gued from his works. 58 
But let us proceed to conſider ſome. other 

his objeftions: _ 2p 

He argues againſt aſcribing r attribak 
or the excellencies of our nature to God, by, 
cauſe we cannot aſcribe to him fortitude and 
temperance. He asketh How can we deduce 
<« fortitude from the attributes of God, or aſciib 
1 this virtue to him, Who can endung bd pain, 
© nor be expoſed to any danger? How tempe: 
* rance, when it would be the moſt horrid bla 
phemy, to ſuppoſe him ſubject to any humu 
appetites and paſſions, and much more to 
* ſome ſo inordinate as to tequite a particular 
* virtue to reſtrain and govern them ] might 
ee bring many more inſtances of the ſame kind 
„ But he who will not be convinced by thele 
gt how abſurdly the laws of nature Arc founde 


* Vol, V. p- 235. 
(c by. 


- 


« by ſome writers in the moral attributes of r ER 
« God, will be convinced by none *.“ He . 


ſeems to have a good opinion of this way of ar- 
guing, for he urges it more than once f. But 
though fortitnde, as it ſignifies, a bearing up 
under evils and ſufferings, and temperance, as 
it ſignifies the reſtraining and governing the ap- 
petites and paſſions, cannot be properly aſcribed 
to God, becauſe they neceſſarily connote the 
being liable to evils and imperfections, it doth 
not follow that therefore righteouſneſs and 
goodneſs, and univerſal benevolence, which im- 
ply no ſuch imperfection, and are the nobleſt 
excellencies of an intelligent nature, that we 
can. poſſibly conceive, may not be applied to 

the Supreme and Abſolutely - perfect Being: 


And as to fortitude and temperance, though theß 


cannot be properly aſcribed to God, no more 
than picty and ſubmiſſion and reſignation; to 
the divine will, which are eminent human vir- 
tues; yet they are the objects of the divine ap- 
probation, and our obligation to them may be 
juſtly argued and deduced. from God's moral at- 
tributes, from his holineſs and the reQitude of 
his nature, which cauſeth him to delight in mo- 
| tal beauty and order, and to require that his 
reaſonable creatures ſnould act in a manner be- 
coming the excellent faculties he hath given 
them; and that they ſhould maintain that tem- 
per and conduct which tendeth to the true per- 
OVER pant File pogr 6H 
5 e 4,7 +. 
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«© Any certaintty 


His 
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ten FexfeAion and happt 


neſs of their natures, which 
theſe vittues tmatiifeftly do. 


a He farthet objets, thar . Gir Keb bf Yi 
» divine attributes muſt neceſfirfly be 15 


« quate, both on account of the iftfinite d. 


& ſlſance between the divine aud Hüntam nätütt, 


and on accotmnt of rhe numberfeſs and to w 
© unknown relations, reſpectiteſy to alf whith 


* the divine providence as which, if e a 


«< know them, we ſhould be atrzbie to cht 
* „ bare, and in which; therefore; the 3 
the divine perfeftions would not be diſtth 
4 ible by us—— That" therefore we art v 
« incompetent judges of the Hort attributes 
God, and of Whit they requtire God oli 
«© do in the govettmmeht of the world. — 
en we make any true judgment; vr atgue with 
about them; 48 Nr effüe hn 
to prove froth the autfforfty of St. Pau, 1 
Dr. Ba#row *, This only pröves Har & le 


eaſily allowed, that we cannot cottipriticnd' 


ſet the wholt extent of the Hivire Srobettf 
and that he ay in ntatry cats five tabs fh 
proceedings whith we aft not aceutiited 
witty ; but does nor 8 that there 18 110 füt 
thing as g uſnefs in God 4 
dotding to but rt, of them, nor any thin 


equivalent te them; or that we eait th 0 


atgue from Whit his goodrics add” 1 5 5 

requite, nor judge of the eqtfiry of fis p 

_ Although the Scriptutes frei Ipeak of 
” Vol. V. p. 359 yy: | 


fora BOI GAE 13890 
| providetice 2s above ma rouge 


ka A * 


in it un worthy of the moſt wiſe and righteous 


ideas of the divine goodneſs and juſtice ;: v. 2 


zvandad, and vice and wickedneſs 
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prehenfion, yet tkey alſo 2 him as ſoms- 
the equity of his proceedings,” Our author in- 


deed repreſents this as an abſurdity, but he does 


not ute it ſo, or ſhe that there is any thing 


arid benevolent Governor of the world. Will 
it follow, that hecauſe there are ſome difficult 


| caſed conderhing which we cannot judge, tllat 


therefore we cannot judge in any eaſe at all? 
We may in ſame. caſes ſafely argue from ottr 


that he will otder it ſo, that a temarkable-dif- 
ference ſhall, be made upon the whole between 
and bad men; and that yirtus ſhall be 
puſiſhed. 

Will any man ſay, that we cannot ſafely con- 
clude px the goodneſs and juſtice: of the Su- 

preme Being, that he will not ſuffer ot appoint 


an in note mit creature to be;eternally, miſerable ? 
He obſerves, ſp 
| and; wiſdom, that though we cannot frame 


eaking of God's knowlege, power, 
* full and adequite. intcas;of them, it will not 


4 follow that we have, properly ſpeaking, no 


« apts. at All of his —.— nor of the 
* mannet in Which they are exeteiſed That 


< our ideab of divine intelligence and wiſdom, s 
* may be neither fantaſtic not falſe; and yet 
| * God's manter of knowing may be very dif- 
* fcront from vues®;”-- In like manner it may 


be 


Vol. V. p.524, 52. 


gen be ſaid concerning God's moral attributes, his 
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juſtice and goodneſs, that though, w cannot 
lat full and adequate: ideas of them, it will 
not follow that we have, properly ſpeaking, d 
| knowlege of them at all, and of the mann 
in which they are exercifed. Our ideas of them 
ate neither falſe not fantaſtic, though in many) 
Inſtances they may be exerciſed in a way Aiffet- 
ent from out apprehenſion: To this may be ap 
plied what he ſaith againſt Archbiſhop: Kine, 
| That:* though we have not a direct knowlege'of 
the nature of God by archetypal ideas, yet we 
are not reduced to Eno nothing of him e 
« cept by analogy: / It is a real -knowhege, aid 
ct. may bo ſaid to be direct, if we may be allowed 
„ to call my . by demonſtration di- 
telt. | r bens ee 
Another argument urged by this writer to 
ſhew, that the divines ate in the wrong tot: 
of God's infinite goodneſs and juſtice as of his 
wiſdom and power, is this; that“ the latter 
* preſerve their nature without any conceivable 
« bounds; and the former muſt ceaſe to be what 
40 <-chey arc, unleſs we conceive them bounded: 
© Their nature implies neceſfarily a limitation 
< in the exerciſe of them ||.* In anſwer to th, 
it may be obſerved, that God's wiſdom and 
power « conſidered in themſelves, and as they-are 
in God, are infinite, ſo alſo are his goodneſs and 
juſtice. - But conſidered relatively in the exet- 
ciſe of them as terminated in the crxariies, ix 


* Vol. v. 5. 30 15 UU. 
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| 


* 
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other; i, e. the effects of neither of them are 


roperly infinite. Infinite power and wiſdom, 


#5 exerciſed on the creature, produce finite and 


limited effects, ſo doth infinite goodneſs and 
juſtice. But ill confidered as qualities and at- 
tribures of the divine eſſence, they are infinite, 
of an eminent and tranſcendent” nature, and 
would be really in God, though there were no 
creature formed. He did not begin to be good, 
vhen the creatures began to exiſt, though then 
the exerciſe of | goodneſs, under the direction 
of his wiſdom, reſpecting the creatutes, began. 


is other objections proceed all upon a groſs 
miſrepreſentation of the ſentiments of 'thoſe 


whom he hath thought fit to oppoſe. He chargeth 
Dr. Clarke with aſſerting, that juſtice and good- 


one may be Haid to be limited" as * as chelr 


gn 


neſs, and the reſt of the moral attributes, ate in 


God juſt what they are in our imperfet?, an- 


# eady, complex ideas; and that the rule accord- 


ing to which God exerciſeth thoſc attributes, VIS. 
the nature and reafon of things, is obvious to 


the underſtanding. of all intelligent beings *. 


This is not true, if underſtood of the whole 
nature and reaſon of things in all its valt extents 
Nor has that learned divine ah. -where aſſerted 
that i iels (7 2757 4628 

Again, he repreſents the divines as allerting, 


cars « the will of God is not determined by the 


harmonious concurrence of all his attributes,” 


98 8 5 
* 


„ Vol. of p. 3 


1 4 con- 


and that © his goodneſs and Juſtice do not * 15 


190 


WI, 


7 4 0 om ought te contrive and power to. . | 
'B cute. under this direction- And he 


5 cc oug to 


_ © decaned che 1 1 
deck F. 2 


- ag atribures, though 


_ to the . extent of its capacity, and to 


conjunction with, and under the dite 
- ion or diſcernment pu ns ſcarce be arcane 
divine goodneſs would bediſhonourable.to God, 


4 View f . : 
Ae ge ace, . f 8. 
8 * in Cod is the gal dircting 0 mee. | 


principle, 


5 it were ſo, the bappineſs of man- 

be proportiapable to the goodady: | 
« of Ggd, that Is, infinite.” And in oppolitiog- 
to this he aſſerts, that © wiſdom . oughs. to-he 
principle of diyine con 
AJ. Aude . * 


bar maniqds coneurtence of  thedi- 
they arc. not far con 
vnding thoſ attributes. els in Gods 
not to he regatded as a blind inſtinct, vhich ger 


ceſſarily acteth at all times, and in every * 


that 


wiſdon; is the dir 
plead for the har 


— <7 kts. * S 1 nnn 


higheſt poſſible degree ; but as à maſt wi 
e 1. e. a avodagk which is „ 


infinite wiſdom. For goodneſs without diſtin: 


a virtue or a perfection. Such a notion 


and of ill conſequence to the intereſts of religig 
and virtue in the world. But his goodness 
that of a moſt holy and underſtanding mind,” 
and is al ways exerciſed in ſuch a Way as ſcen 
moſt fit to his infinite wiſdom, which gaves 


Vol. V. p. 313, 342. 1 U. p. 347. % d 5 4 | 


1 . ** ane . 
ue ound ekt of it, and appoi 
and how 


e are not merely 40 fix on eee 

acls ——— — in conſidering what God 
may do QF. may not do with regard to the happi- 
neſs of his creatures but to take in every conſide· 
tation, that of his wiſdom, his juſtice, his holi- 
nels and Fighteouſnelh, aud the myjeſty of his 
govetument. 85 

He e et Seh the diviges, and even 


him, Bat then chat bg any more offetwually er- 


they, maintzined, that God had 0 other end in 
ien in creating mgn, bt 49) make him Happy 
moſt poſſihle degree, to give him an 
happineſs without allay, as he expreſſeth it, and 
0 A bim not ou moderately, our immode-. 
rately happy in the urid *, -- Ix is thus that he 
thinks. fit to repreſent theit ſenſe. And he fays, - 
Thi is an gerte, which the phenomena con. 
tradict f. But though it canngt resſonably be 
denied, that ape to the beſt copgcptions 


| making reaſonable beings, was to communicate 
happineſs to them, yet I think we do not know . - 
enough of God, nor have a ſufficiently compre, 
| hcnſive, view. of things, and of ths reaſans.an 
—— Might | have for his proceedings, to | 


we can form, one principal motive in God's 5 


FP 
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192 
wenne no other reaſo 
be ſuppoſed, 425 f in 1 


aud the various orders of . — it 1 | 
| ence, he had in view tlie eee F 
his on glorious perfections, not t er 
any one but of all his perfections, bis: nelly - 
and / greatneſs, his wiſdom, power, oline, 
and goodneſs, in conjunction. This N | 
. worthy of God, as far as he can be ſaid to pro 
- poſe an end'to himſelf, And when it is fd, 
ttmat he made his reaſonable creatutes with ade 
ſign to communicate happineſs to them, it wuft 
7 be underſtood thus, that he had it in view to 
dale chen happy. in ſuch a way, in ſuch we 
fares and degrees, in ſuch times, ſeaſons, in 
proportions, as ſhould ſeem fit to his infivit 
wiſdom, and ſhould be moſt 'worthy of fim, 
and becoming his on glorious perfection 
His end in creating them was not abſolntely to | 
make every individual of them happy at all 
events, however they ſhould behave, but con-. 
ditionally to make them happy in the right ut 
and improvement of their own powers, ant in 
ſuch a way as is conſiſtent with moral agen 
and government, and becoming his own'infirlte | 
wiſdom, goodneſs, righteouſneſs, and purity.” | 
It is farther with a view to expoſe the dodrine 
of the divines relating to the goodneſs of God 
that he repreſents it as their general ſentiment, | 
that all things were made merely for the fake of | 
man; that this vaſt univerſal tern: Was formmicd 
for him alone: And he ſets himſelf to ſhey, | 
: FM * if * 
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* 1 eaſily da, theabſurdiry-a6.Cappoſing | 
the whole univerſe to have been made merely, ag 
tor ſome minute patt of it . This particularlyzis . 
the ſubject of the 45th and, 46th of his frag 
ments and eſſays. Buę it is obſeryabie; that he 
himſelf, after having: abuſed the divises fot ſup- 
poſing that God! made man to communicate 
happineſs to him, enpteſly alents,.that God 
© has made us happy sand has put it into our 
« power to mae outſelves happiet bya due uſe 
« of our reaſon, ulich lends us te: the pr 
of moral virtues: and all the; duties fer 
ciety f.. % That we. are obliged to our 
« Creator for a certain rule: and ſuffictent means 
a of. arriving at happineſs, and - have none to 
blame but ourſelves, when wee fail of it . 
That God made as to be Japptoere: — He 
« „way make us happier in another ſyſtem of 
4 being. That there is even in this world 
/ much more good than evit, and the preſent 
late of mankind is happy in it $7) And 
that the end of the human ſtate is human | 
x, . happineſs, We: 2 i ON ones 1 | 
Lou are, I doubt not, eee | 
for What I propoſed. to-ſhew in che Jaſt place, 
the conttadictions and inconſiſtencies out author 
hah fallen into in treating of this ſabject. 1 
dſe you to hear in mind the ſevete cenſures 
be bam paſſed upon the divines for pretending» 
+ Ayl yr qe reerel; etibuncr,oh 
813040 be 
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ho ” ſullice wy eee . ——— ide 
And now Tdefite you to p 
already p roduced wich thoſe that follow. 0} 
Cod —— p86 by which wr lit 
N in the relation — and ſetv 1 
n gracious and benefſcent Lord and Malle, 
« who gave us haws/neither — nor ambi. 
ve! guous, and WHROCOOHY nds u CL Une which 
it is not our intereſi to p *. - Hehtete 
ſuppoſes it to be a thing evident — * 
nature, that we ſtand in a relation to God ao 
racfous and ùrneſcent Lord and Mater, vb 
asOur intereſt and happineſt it view in elne det) 
laws which he injoins. And is not — 
te aſcribe goodneſs to him, even accordinſt tc 
dur ideas of goedneſs! Aud elſe where l W. 
pore it, as if we could not asl more f 
cent Creator, than he hath done for 16. 
: He — 6 The Theiſt tf ad 50 TEAR 
. God has done to be juſt * 
* though it does not appear ſueh in every 
e ſtance, conformably to his ideas' of — 
& and goodneſs. He imputes che differenes to 
e the defect of his ideas, and not to any 
of the divine attributes Where he e 
A them, he owns them explicitly 3 whete 56 
does not ſee them, 7 nee 
J about them. He is as far from denyingſ 
Ge. from denying the juſtiee ayd/goodnels 
99; as he is from deny ing the, wii oma 
"HR er v.. . 1 2 


pee 


9 * Bor ineo z. _ 
bower ef God „ Thie molt orthodax d tt 
vine could barely expreſs himſelf more 5 us: 


en this Fug fie Lord Boling broke ot 1.20 


— in kick he 799 ; 
— ings, „ Man pr ubs 

Phang by the fieneſs of his nature to t 
« conſtitut f „ unmetired, freely be- 
"The wiſlomt and, goodntſt of 
« arc therefore manifeſt, Mgt enjoy thank- 8 
+ K enefits beſto well on me by the d. 
nine liberaliry - may 1 receive the. evils te | 
| { 1 , ed patiently, 127 Le 


18 But wha ep een to be reniark E 
is;that whereas he re N the aſctihing good- 
neſs and juſtice to God according to 9 Tom 
do de what'gives'great advantage to the Ath pits - 

with regard to 35 original of evil; as it he 
it impoſſible to reconcile the evil that 
in the world With God's woral attributes, 2 

ſuppoſttion of fis being good and 0 
md: holy as well a powelfal and wiſe; he bas 
taken great pains to confute his own argumy bo. 
For not a few'of his fragwents and cflays in his 
fith volume are taken up in eudcavouti 
remove and anfwer that objection, and to Bow 
that the eil there is in the preſent conftitar 
ol things inf tts E. N is Teconcilable 18 the 


: © Vol. Vip: 3 EL - "I 16. 2-348, nei a 
* 7.55 
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LETTER Qflice and goodneſs of- God, Even accord 


196 A View. of | the — ani. | 


"the ic eas we form: of them *.;., He;ynderraki 

| 4. the, goodneſs. of God againit,/the 
Atheilts and diviges f. And having, as he pn; 
5 keſigs, done this, he proceeds to. vindicate the | 


tice and righieou(nels of God. again the | 
1 e 5 ne the ſame 5 L 
who had uſcd his utmoſt efforts to ſhe w, in,opps- : 
25 to the divines, that moral. attributes, Lol | 
by fly j uſtice and, goodneſs, anght not t 
aſcribed to Gac od according to the ideas we jo 
ceive. of Fon and that we cannot form a5 


1 5 concetning them, takes upon him 


tet Wards to vindicate thoſe very attributes 
inſt” the divines, who, he pretends, art 
for deſtroying them. 80 ſtrangely incoofil- 
Ent is this writer's ſcheme, that on the one 
hang, with a view to invalidate the argument for 
a Nate of future retributions drawn from the 
mortal attributes of God, he cndcavours to take 
Wo thoſe attributes, or confound them with 
the phyſi cal, and to ſhew that there is no ſüch 
thing as 8604 nels, or juſtice 3 in God according 40 
our Ideas, nor any: ching equivalent to them; 
and that the phenomena are repugnant to thoſe 
attributes: And on the other hand, with the 
fine view of weakening or deſtroying the atgu⸗ 
ment for a future date from thoſe attributes, he 
ſets himſelf to prove that the preſent, ſlate 0 
chings Is is ſutncientiy conformable to out ien 


2 See Vol. V. Fra 43; 44» 43, 49, 30, 51, 52 „51 
ware 0 Has 1 1 4 15. . 
ES 2 8 : 8 of 


d. Bol IN NOR. 


of ttedivindſuice and goodneſs, and chat theft 
atttibutes are ſo fully exerciſed or diſplayed here, 
that there is no need for any farther manifeſta- 
tion or diſplay of them hereafter. 
I ſhall only produce one paſſage more, and it 
is a very remarkable -one; Towards the con- 
dufion of his laſt volume, hen he pretends to 
draw a line of ſeparation between natural and 
artificial theology, he obſerves that by that, 
vix. natural theology, we are taught to ac- 
© knowlege and adote the infinite wiſdom and 
4 povjer of God, manifeſted in every part of his 
creation, and aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to 
him here: ever he intended that we ſhould ſo 
« . aſcribe. them, that is, where- ever either his 
* works, or the diſpenſations of his providence, 
« do as neceſſarily; communicate theſe notions 
to our minds, as thoſe of wiſdom and power 
are communicated to us in the whole extent 
“of both. Mhere ever they ate not ſo com · 
4 municated, we may aſſume very reaſonably, 
* that it is on motives ſtrictly conformable to 
0. all, the divine: attributes, and thetefore to 
& goodneſs and juſtice, though unknown to us, 
from whom ſo many circumſtances, with a 
relation to which the divine providence acts, 
© muſt-be often concealed: . or, we may reſolve: 
* all into the wiſdom of God, and not preſume 
* to account for them morally/*.” The laſt 
part of this paſſage hath a reference to his 
ſcheme of reſolving all into tlie divine wiſdom. 
„ eee e l dan, 
5 O 55 1 


198 A Yiew of the DeisTicar Hritert. 
rex But you cannot but obſerve here, that after his 
repeated invectives a the divines, and 
ah giinſt artificial theology, for aſcribing mori 
| attributes to God, juſtice and goodneſs, 'accords: 
5 ing to our ideas of them, he has in effect here 

acknowleged all that the divines themſel des 

teach. They believe, that God is always good; 
and juſt, though they do not pretend to aceoum 
for the exerciſe of goodneſs and juſtice in every; 
particular inſtance: But that enough we 5 
to convince us of both: The notions of: lich, 
this writer himſelf here owns to be in many iu 
ſtances, at leaſt, neceſſarily communicated to 
from his works: And ſurely then we ſhould en · 
dieavour to reſemble him in "theſe his moral pet-' 
| fections, as far as we know them. 
| Before I conclude this letter, I ſhall take ſome: 
1 notice, becauſe I ſhall not afterwards: have ſo 
pitoper an opportunity for it, of what he hath 
obſerved concerning eternal ideas in God, and 
Concerning the eternal realons and eee 
things. T5 {4 A311 9; 
He finds great Cagle with Dr. Gudwarth, Dr. 
Clarke, and others, for talkingof ideas in God 
' if they: ſappoſed his manner of knowing to beer 
actly the ſame with ours; which certainly was far 
from their intention. He pronounces, that“ the 

* doctrine of eternal ideas in the divine mind 

* has been much abuſed by thoſe who are on 

* the delirium of — ſical theology. It 

* cannot be underſtood in a literal ſenſe. And 


K. \ "he thinks ſuch a * 0 {py is POT! 4 N 


—— 
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n 3. and that it is ſi yt _ DEER» 
4 and mere cant 4 He has ſeveral obſervati, 8 
27 juſt, to ſne 
that Gods manner of knowing is very different 
from ours, and that he does not know by the 
help or intervrution of ideas as we do . I 
nced not take particular notice of thoſe obſer. 
vations, which contain little in them, that will 
not be by thoſe whom: he has 
thought ſit to oppoſt. The raſh and improper 
uſe of the word ideas, as applied to God, hath 
no doubt led to miſtakes, and to wrong and un- 
warrantable ways of expreſſion: As any one 
muſt be convinced, that knows what contentions 
there have been in the ſchools about the divine 
ideas, which have given riſe to artogant and 
fooliſh ſcarce conſiſtent with the ve- 
neration that: is due to the ſupreme incompre- 
henſible Being. Yet the modeſt uſe of that ea · 
pteſſion is not to be too rigidly cenſured. - Out 
— ——— 
hath on ſeveral occaſions fallen into the ſame 
manner of expreſſion himſelf, Thus he ob- 
ſeryes, that © it might be determined in the 4 
„ Vine 1deas, that there ſhould be a grada | 
of life and intellect the unl⸗ . 

a * verſe x.” And he repeats it again, - -that this 
appeared neceſſary or fit in the divine ideas, 
5 is, to ſpeak more rationally, to the ſu- 
F or intention $,” Where 


vel. UI. 5. 336. 1. 16. r. 355, 57. Vel. V. 
Pp. 7 ety 37s 38. 2 B. p. 337. 7 . eee 


A 2 2 of 1 the Dis rica . 
* uſeth the term divine ideas as equivalent to 


the divine reuſon and: nitention, though the 


thinks the latter more proper. He clſewhere 
declares, that? the ideas of God, if e my 
aſeribe ideas to him, no more than his ways; 
ct are thoſe of man *. And in one of ins 
molt celebrated pieces publiſned in his ownllife 
time, he faith,” that © God in his — 
for we are able to conceive no other 
of knowing, has preſcribed tohimſelf thig ule 
4 by which he: governs the univerſe he creat- 
© ed f.“ Here che not only aſcribes ideas to 
God, but eternal ideas, by which © Godithath 
preſcribed to himſelf a rule for his governing 


T7 the world. This rule he there cxplaineth to be 


4 a ſitneſs ariſing from the various natures, and 
4 more various relations of things, i in the ſyſtem 
e Vhich he hath conſtituted. Which ñ̃tneſs 
he there ſuppoſeth to have been known to God 
in his eternal ideas. And yet he hath fre- 
quently inveighcd againſt Dr. Clarke, for ſpeak- 
ing of the eternal | reaſons and relations of 
things. This particularly is the ſubject of the 
ſecond, fifty- eighth, and fifty-ninth of his frag- 

ments and eſſays in the fifth volume of bis 
works. I treats that learned divine, as if he 
maintained, that theſe reaſons and fitneſſes of 
things, were real natures, exiſting independent 
of God, and co: eternal with him. And yet he 
hiqmſelt, ſpeaking of Dr. Cudworth and others 


„Vol. V. p. 344. 1 See iges of a triot Eg i. 
vol III. * his works, p. $3, * ö * 
| obſervth 


„ $4 


4 telligible eſſences and rationes of things, as 


4 are objects of the mind *. And it is his 
own obſervation, that God knew: fre om all EA 
eternity every ſyſtem that he ereated in time 
4 the relations things ſhould bear — and 
«4 the-proportions/ they ſhould have f — and 
that to the divine orfiniſcience- the future is 


2 like the preſent; and therefore he thinks it 


improper to talk of preſcience in God. He re- 
preſents it as “ a great truth, that the whole 


« ſeries of things is at all times actually Je 
to the divine mind: ſo that we may ſay pro- 

* pcrly, that God knows, things, — they 
tc are actual to him 4. According to his own 


repreſentation... therefore it may be juſtly ſaid, 


that all the. fitneſſes and relations of things 
were from the beginning actually preſent to the 


dirine mind? And he accordingly declares, that 


God was determined by his infinite wiſdom to 
proceed with his creatures in all the exertions 
ol his potuer, according: to the fitneſs of things ||. 


Or in other words, as he elſewhere expreſſeth | 


it, God does not govern by mere arbitrary will z 


but always does that which is fitteſt to be done; 


and which he from all eternity ſaw would be 
fitteſt to be done. And this ſeems to be all that 


. l V. P. 15. 1 B. p. 7. 1 B. p. 457, 458. 


15 


* that Alen ay at of etcthal ideas. #rIR« 
and eſſences independent on the will of God, 
they do not mean by theſe eternal independ- | 

ent natures, any natures at all, but ſuch in- 
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202: AViewof the 
LPTTBRis-rcally intended by thoſe who 
eternal reaſons and fitneſſes of things. 
therefore the manner of expteſſion be üitictiy 
proper or not, — writer had 4 no oight; 294 

ſo ſevete a c | 

it comes ſo near to his U „ Air 
But I be 3 
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LETTER VII. WT. 
The len of divine provideyce nearly con- 
nected e F the exiſſence of G. 
Lord Bolingbroke's account of it conſſuered. 
He achnowhyges a general, but denies's par- 
"ticular providence, and aſſerts that 
dence relates only to colleftive bodies, but' 
_ doth not extend to individuals.” The true no. 
tion of p rovidence fated. What we are to 
under e by a" particular providence. The 
rea —— 7 of believing 4. and the great 
—— - it ſhewn. The contrary ſcheme 
is — and — ent with itſelf, and o of 
the worſt conſequence to mankind. The 
jections againſt a. particular providence exa- 
mined, Concerning . inter poſitions. 
They are not properiy miraculous, nor devid- 
tions from the-generul laws: WI ovidence, 
but applications of thoſe laws to — 
caſes. To acknowlege furh interpoſitions is 
not to ſuppoſe ts mur ld governed by miracles, 
nor to int — an univerſal Theoeracy like 
the Jewiſh. Angels may be employed m Par- 
ticular Caſes as mmifiers w nnn 


SIR. 


* E doctrine of divine providence hath 
a very near connection with that of the 


tence. of the Deity, and is no leſs neceſſary 


: 
7 
1 
* 
75 
4 


— — a God: at all. It is one great ex- 
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204 A View of the Dr lar IL Miner, 
| beTTERO be believed. To acknowlege-a God that 


ought all things into exiſtence, and yet to deny 


that he afterwards taketh care of the creafures 
he hath made,-or that he exerciſeth any inſpec- 
tion over them, as a moral governor, ot con. 
cerneth himſelf about their actions, and the 


K relating to them, is, with regard toll 
purpoſes of religion, the ſame thing as not 


ecllency of the holy Scriptures of the- Old and 
New Teſtament, that they every-where teach 


8 3 a conſtant regard to the divine pto- 
vidence, as preſiding over the univerſal ſyſtem, 


and all the orders of beings in it, and as in 
particular manner excrciſing a continual care and 


inſpection towards mankind, obſerving all theit 


actions, and. ordering and diſpoſing. the events 
relating to them with infinite wiſdom, -righte- 


ouſueſs, and goodneſs. But this doctrine of 


proyidence, which, one ſhould think, ought. 


mightily to recommend the Seriptures to ever 
good mind, ſcems to have been one principal 
er of the prejudices Which Lord HBaling- 
2 hath conceived againſt thoſe ſacred writ- 
It is true, that he frequently affeRethito 

— a zeal for divine providedce: He: ſets up 
as an advocate for its proceedings againſt the di- 
vines, who, he pretends, join with the Atheiſts 
in miſrepreſenting and oppoſing it. But If his 


_ kheme-be narrowly examined, it will appeat 
- that notwithſtanding his fair pretences; he doti 

not 1 a Providence in that ſenſe 0 
„ Bee. 


. 2 
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which it is meſt wle ank neceſſary ra believe SY 
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He declaxes, that 64 Gn 7 8 juſtice: f 
« providence; he has choſen rather to inſiſt on 
4 the: moſt-yiſible, and undeniable coutſe offa 
general providence; than to aſſume a diſpen- 
«, fation of particular} providences *. He ob- 
ſexves,. that the world is governed by-laws; 
« which the Creator impoſed: on the phy ſicab 
« "4nd moral ſyſtems, 8 he willed them into 
« exiſtence; and which muſt be 4 4 force EE long 
«, as they laſt; and any change in Which would 
ebe a change. in the ſyſtems;themſelvgs. Theſe: 
« Jaws are inyariable, but they are general, and 
4 ftom this generality what we call contingen- 
« cies. ariſe f. The coutſe of things rolls on 
© through a vaſt variety of contingent: events; 
© for: ſuch they are to ous apptchenſion; ac | - 
« cording to che firſt impreſſions of motion n 
« were. giyen it hy the firſt;Moyer; and under 
4 the direction of an- univerſal, providence 4. 
« As to thechrute animals, they: are left under! 
« the direction of inſtinct: Ang as to men, God 
has given his human creatures the: materials: 
« of phyſical; and moral happineſs in the phys 
« ſical and moral conſlitution of things! He 
« has given Them. faculties and powers, : neces: 
© * fary.ro collect and apply theſe materials, and 
to carry oni the Work This the Creator has; 
4 done for us. What we ſhall, do for ourſelyes, 
Wk he has left to the freedom « of our Elefiong. 


1 
s 
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206 A View ef ibe Dxis rica Mr iieri. 
voraen®: This is the 


plan of divine wiſdom: And de 
know nothing more particular, and — 
5 nothing more at all, of the diſpenſations 

4 providence than this*,” - This then i 8 
part he allows to providence in the moral workd, 


that God has given man reaſon, and; as he oſs 
where obſerves, paſſion 6, and has left him to 
the freedoin of his own will, without.ever c. 


cerniug himſelf farther about the individuals of 
the human race, or excrciling” any inſpechion 
duct, in order to there 

warding the good, or pnaiſhing the bad. That 
this is his intention is manifeſt by comparing th 
with other paſſages. He expreſly declares,” that 
« it is plain from the whole courſe of God | 
« providence, that he regards his human ces 

< -tures collectively, not individually, how wor- 
« thy ſoever every one of them deems himfelf 
< to be a particular object of the divine cate f. 
This of God's regarding men eollectiveiy, not 
individually, is what he frequently repeats; and 


it appears to be a principal point in his ſcheme. 


With the ſame view he declares, that the fanc- 


tions of the law of natufe relate not to indivi- 
duals, but to collective bodies . He finds fault 


with the notion, which, he ſays, obtained among 


_ the heathens; © that God was eeliftantly atten- 
< tive to the affairs of men $89 And aflerts, 


that! God may foreſee, or rather ſee, all the 
pen in the 


'* Vol. v. p. 473, 474- Ar 1 . 20 oy” 1 . 
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1 e Boutromors. 68; 


- werk 1 eetictal” providende; 1 10 Aber en 
1 de eile an particalat men . He ob- 
ſerves, that “ the divine providence has provi- 
0 ded means to 3 en elduale by direeking 
men to form lbrieties, and to eſia bfiſh laws, 
jn the execution of \ which Fr ma T pon 
the. vicegetents of providence.” ©: | 
the immortality of in nareidusle Fes he tl 
«of in wliofke fociety, then the 1925 ents of 
God fotfow, and men arc ſhed 5 | 
«/jyely iti he courſe of 4 general providence*.” 
So that 15 lows £0 pünffhments by pre widense 
for individuals, but TRA which are. 91 
bythe CE 5 2 'man 1 | 
3 punt ment fro em, he has ing 
noe jo IM 50d! carpe the whole peo ie ing 
be 48 bad as himſelf. © And even then 1 8 — : 
niſhment may not happen mn that. or. the © ext 
age, till he ſhall be no more. . 
Out ailttigr” isset i foe times dec tares, thax 
« he feithe "affirris.nor, denies: 1 Por 
ah videos” And after having obleryed, t 
there'is lirtle”credir tö be given to the reporrs 
concertiing Particular 2058 of pr 0 providence, wroug be 
| on patfictilar occaſions, i adds, that yet. he 
| © wilt 255 me ts d Vi that 0 ve 
deen any lüch h. 1 wh the 


g clirntionaftctwatds* towards, the en 105 
| me "0 notwithſtanding aan: Ms, 


j : » 
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[LITTER is a point that he hath very hd 
JJ deſtroy the belief of a particular providenas 
WARE Tt his i is the. expreſs deſi ign of ſeveral of his ſtag 
ments and eſſays in the fifth 0 b. of. his works 

clpecially, of the fifty-fifth, . fifty-ſixth, fifty: 
'venth,. xty-ſecond, and ſixty- fourth, of. tl 
Effays; in all which he argues directiy, an- n 
ſome of them largely, againſt that doctrine. An 
alter having obſerved, that what we find. in ibe 
book of nature is undeubredly the word af G 
he a erts, that there we ſhall. find no fun 
* dition for the ſcheme of a particular p 

dence®,” le declates indeed,“ that he will 

& not" be on uncharitable as to ſay, that. 755 

© meay ro blaſpheme [in their doctrine 

” e providence],” yet that this he will = 
upon, him to ſay, that & he who follows them 
* cnnot avoid preſumption and raj ls, 


<mhewy].” e eee e 
That I may obſerve ſome order in-1 hy Ni * 
ions apon this ſubject, I ſhall fieſt offer. ſome ob- 
ſervations for ſtating; the right — divine 
providence, arid what we are to underſtand by | 
a parricular providence. , And then ſhall proceed 
to ſhew, the abſurdity and ill conſequences the 
author's ſcheme, And laftly conſider, the a1 
ments he hath urged in ſupport. of it, an 
obje&ions he hath made 8210 the d trine « 
by articular providence. . 645.55 98” IO f 
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the dodtrine of an all. perfect mind, preſerying I, - 
inc governing the yaſt univerſe in all its parts, 


preſiding over all the creatures, eſpeclally rational 


moral agents, inſpeing their conduet and du. 


betintending and ordering the cvents relating 
to them, in the belt and firreſt manner, with in- 
finite wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and equity. And 


lach a-providence cannot reaſonably be denied 
by thoſe, who belieye, that the world was origi- 
nally formed by a moſt wiſe and powerful and 


2 


infinitcly perfect cauſe and author, For what- 


ever reaſons induced him to create the world, 


| which may be juſtly ſuppoſed to have been for 


the communications of his goodneſs, and for 
the joint exerciſe and diſplay of his glorious at- 
ribires ant pere alt echially Monte 
him to take care of it, and govern it when made. 


Accordingly the Epicureans and others who de- 


nied a providenee, did alſo deny that the world 
was made by God, and attributed the formation 
of it, not to the wiſdom, the power, and will 
of an intelligent cauſe, but to a. wild chance, or 
fottuitous concourſe of atoms, or to an equal ly 


| blind fatal neceſſity. And ſo far their ſcheme, 
however falſe and abſurd, was conſiſtent with 
itſelf, For they could find no effectual way to 


exclude God from the government of the world, 


| Which was what they wanted to get rid of, but 


by excluding him from the making of it too. 
Suppoſing one ſupreme abſolutely perfect Cauſe 
and Author of all things, who made this vaſt uni- 
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zige and 12 & MI In R, wha > 
is what Lord Bb/mngbroke hot *o bly Age 0 
exprefly affetts, it folldws by rn mot Cyiden 
Colle nthice, ide the Tait Mi 
dom, N geddes, which gave ONtenth t. 
the world add all things in it, Fill OY Ne 
the univerfal 'franie in all its Pafts. The Bez 
tiful and conſtant otder, Wich 15 il. taatardllc 
In the inanithate maternal ſyflem, plainly weht 
that this ſtuperidous frame 'of batte, coolitit 
of ſuch an uncoiiceiyableyariety of p arts, 
det the conſtant fa rintendehey of a.m 
and powerful prefiding Mind, ever Heben 
his own work. Bur the ptoyidence' ct 
is eſpecially to be conſideteſ às exctciied towit 
reaſonable creatures, moral agents, which. 4 
"undoubtedly. the nödleßt and moſt EA 
his creatures. The material fyllem, 'whatey 
order or beauty app carer im it, is oor irfelf cob 
ſcious of that beide arid order. Not are welk 
ſenſſeive beings capable of making proper reflec 
tions upom it, Gr t adwiiring, adoting, obepiß 
the gteãt Patent of the univerſe. 155 Is the 
privilege of tational intelligent b beings, 11 thier $ 
fore the 15 7 1 1 of God cen e auß i 


Fn erciſhh a ſpecial cate over his eaſonable 405 
= tures. And ſince he hath given them ſuch toble 
| faculties and moral powers, will'govern” they 
in a way ſuitable to thoſe faculties and power. 
And this certainly is the moſt admirable part « 'of 
the divine ad miniſtrations in the . 
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is the univerſe. For to govern mk my- I 

riads of active iftclligent beings, in their ſevera gw 
orders and degrees, each of whom have a will 
and choice of their own, and a power of de- 
termining their own actions, to exerciſe a n- 
ſtant ſuperintendency over them, and to order the 
events relating to them, and to diſpenſe to them 
proper retributions, not only according to their 
outward actions, but the in ward — Wy 
principles from which thoſe actions flow : 
thus to govern them without infringing _— K. 
berty which belongeth to them, as moral agents, 
muſt nerds argue a wiſdom as well — 8 
| that exceedeth our comprehenſion... W 

will undertake to prove that this is Apatit 

| or even difficult, to an infinite, all- compte · 

WH hevding mind? We may reaſonably conceive, 

| that Ss immenſe Being, whoſe eſſence poſſeſſeth 

| eyery part of this vaſt univerſe; is preſent to.evesy 

individual of the human race. And if that moſt 

| viſe, holy, and abſolutely. perfect Being, the 

Great Governor of the world, be always preſent 

cd every individual of the human race, then every. 

individual, and all their partigular Aclions, caſes, 1 

and circumſtances, mult be under his providen- 2 

tial inſpection and ſuperintendeney. And AS "Y 

he knoweth all theſe things When they actually 

happen, ſo he, to whom, by our author's own 

acknowlegement, future things are as if they 

vere preſent, ſaw them before they came to 

1225 And therefore it nor not ans" forbin 

| | 2 N to 
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L STTER to form ſuch a comprehenſive ſcheme of things 
II. in his infinite mind, as ſhould extend to al 
their particular caſes; and the events relating to 
them, in a manner perfectly conſiſtent withithe 
-exerciſe of their reaſonable moral FO "and 
the uſe of their own endeavours. 
And now it appears what is to be underfiood 
by the doctrine of a particular providence; It 
ſignifies, That providence extends its care tothe 
' particulars or individuals of the human ict, 
which is what this writer denies: that God er. 

. erciſeth a continual inſpection over them, and 
knoweth and obſetveth both the good and evil 
actions they perform, and even thè moſt ſectet 
affections and diſpoſitions of their hearts: that 
he obſerveth them not merely as an unconceriied 
ſpectator, who is perfectly indifferent about 
them, but as the ſupreme ruler and judge, ſo as 
to govern them with infinite wiſdom in à way 
conſiſtent with their moral agency, and to te- 
ward or puniſh them in the propereſt manger, 
and in the fitteſt ſeaſon. And as all their action, 
ſo the events which befal them, are under his 
ſupreme direction and ſuperintendency. (Patti: 
cular events are, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
© ordered in ſuch a manner as is ſubordinate o 
the general laws of providence, | telating tothe 
phyſi cal and moral world. And what are uſual) 
called occaſional interpoſitions, are properly to 
be conſidered as applications of general laws 10 
particular caſes and occaſions. They make 


ert of the univerſal plan of nn and 
are 
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ate e and provided for in it, as having rr 
been perfectly foreſeen from the beginning, and . 

originally rue in the ede of rea 
„ 

The doctrine of a varticular providence taken 
in this view is of vaſt conſequence, and if duly 
conſidered and believed, could ſcarce fail to have 
a happy influence over our whole temper and de; 

nt. How ſollicitous, how earneſtly de- 
firous ſhould this make us to approve ourſelves 
to our ſupreme governor and judge, and to 
walk always as in his ſight! What an animating 
conſideration is it, when we ſet about the per- 
formance of a good action, to be aſſured that 
God in his holy providence obſerveth the good 
deed in every circumſtance, and is ready to aſſiſt 
and ſupport us in it, and moſt certainly will not 
ſuffer it to paſs unrewarded! On the other 
hand, what an effectual reſtraint would jt be to 
vicked actions, if we had this thought ſtrongly 
impreſſed upon our minds, that they are all 
perfectly known in every circumſtance to the 
moſt wiſe and righteous governor of the world; 
and that if he ſhould not at preſent follow them 
with immediate puniſhment, yet the time is 
coming, when he will call us to a ſtrict account 
for them! Finally, a firm belief of a particu- 
lat providence, as moſt wiſely ordering and 
diſpoſing the events relating to particular per- 
ſons, is a ſource of ſatisfaction and comfort 
amidſt all the uncertainties and fluctuations of 
tis preſent world. No conſideration is ſo well 
me P * Bb fitted 
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LETTER fitted to produce a cheatful reſi ignation, and an 
SEE inward ſolid peace and joy of heart as this; that 
all things, all particular cafes and circumſtances, 
are under the direction and government of the 
moſt perfect wiſdom, righteouſneſs and good 
nels; and that nothing can befal us without 
the direction ot permjſiion” of the ſon 
diſpoſer. 0 
Nothing: therefore could be worſe: f unde 
than the boafts of the Epicureans, who expected 
to be applauded as friends and benefaQors to 
mankind, on the account of their endeayours 
to deliver them from the apprehenſions of x 
providence. This might indeed be ſome relief 
to very bad men, and tend to make them eay 
in their fins, but it was an attempt to rob good 
men of that which is the chief ſupport and 
comfort of their lives, and the moſt powerful 
_ Encouragement to theſteady uniform practice of 
piety and vittue. Lord Bo/rngbroke therefore 
was very ill employed, when he uſed his utmoſt 
efforts to deſtroy the doctrine of providence a 
extending its care and inſpection to individu- 
als; ſince without this, the acknowlegment 
of what he calls a general providence would be 
of no great advantage, and would be, with te- 
Bard to all the purpoſes of religion, lictle better 
than to deny that there is a providence at all. 
This leads me to what I propoſed to ſhew in 
the next place, wvzs. the abſardity, and the il 
conſequences, of he 1 his AO hath 
r 14's ; 1 
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4 P an apf and ingonſiſtent e Howrrre 
prejends to alſaw that God's.proyidenge, extends 
ta nations and large communities, that it regards 
men collectively, bur not ingividually., Bur is 
is bard 7 conggiye how 4 proper care could be 
taken of collective. bodies, if the individuals of 
which. they. Were ; comp were abſolutely 
geglected, and no reg rd had to them at all. A 
buman goperament, chat would haye. no regard 
to the 17 es of particular perſons, to do them 
125 or ſecure, them from . Fond 1 
be accounted a goverr ſides, it 
＋ what his. lc Fe meags by collective 
odies. There Was a time when men had nog 
jet formed themſelves into political ſocieties; 
mull it be ſaid that they Vere then not the ob- 
jects of providence. at all? or, will it be al- 
lowed that pol deaf extended its cars to them, 
vhilſt they were only in families? And how. 
could families, either larger or ſmaller, be taken 
care. of, if the individuals, of which families 
conſiſt, were neglected? And when ſeveral far 
milies united to Ri pug formed. larger com- 
munities, muſt it be ſaid, that proyidencę 
quitted its care ne tl he famitics to which is had 
extended before, and confined its inſpection to 
thoſe larger communities? And then it might 
be enquired, how large muſt a community. 'be, 
in order to its being the proper object of divine 
denen Does providence take notice of 
ſingle cities, or ſmaller republics, or only of 
thoſe communitics "Pl arc become ſo nume | 
Bs * "9" xous 
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OO tous as to be united into large nations ot tin- 


Av Pires? It may be farther asked, In what ſenſe i 
it to be underſtood, that providence extends in 
care to collective bodice? All that he under. 
ſtands by it ſeems. to be this; That © the courſe 
. Ci gf things has been always the fame, that niti- 
* onal virtue and national vice have always pro- 

| Þ duced. national happineſs or miſery in-a due 
6 proportion, and are by conſequence the gien 

6 ſanctions of the law of nature *.” The ap. 
Reta this general conſtitution then ſeems to 
all the concern that he allows to divine pro- 
vidence with regard to large communities or 
collective bodies: and the only fanctions he al. 
lows of the law of nature (as I ſhall have bc. 
caſion more diſtinctly to ſhew, when I come to 
conſider rhe account he gives of tliat law) ate 
the public happineſs or miſery of large ſocictits | 
or nations; and theſe are often ſome ages in 
operating. It frequently happens that nations 
and large communities continue for a conk- 
derable time in great outward proſperity; when 
there is little national virtue. remaining. 
our author himſelf acknowleges, that the wo 
tives drawn from the effects of virtue and vice 
on collective bodies, are © ſuch as particular 
, perſons will be apt to think do not concern 
them, becauſe they conſider themſelves as in- 
„ dividuals, and catch at pleaſure rather than 
4 happineis f.“ And as nations are made upot 
families and ſmaller ſocieties, if thefe be not 
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well 
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i no ſenſe of religion, no fear of God, or re- 5 
gar to a providence as extending to indivi- 
| — there cannot be much national order or 
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— — e Jy my option; 
have been more conſiſtent” with himſelf, if he 
had abſolutely denied, that providence hath any 
regard to mankind at all, than to pretend that 
it extends to collective bodies, but not to indi- 
viduals. For the ſame arguments, which prove 
a providence as extending to mankind in general, 
do alſo, if rightly conſidered, prove that it is ex- 
erciſed towards particular perſons; and extend- 
eth to particular caſes and circumſtances. This 
writer ſets himſelf, as hath been already ob- 
ſeryed, with great appearance of zeal, to vin- 
dicate the goodneſs and juſtice of divine 'provi- 
dence in its diſpenſations towards mankind, in 

poſition both to Atheiſts and Divines. But 
how the juſtice and goodneſs of providence to- 
wuards mankind can be vindicated, if no regard 
be had to individuals, is hard to lee. He him- 
ſelf obſerves, that juſtice requires, that puniſh- 
ments ſhould be meaſured our in various de- 
* grees and meaſures according to the various 
* circumſtances of particular caſes, and in pro- 
" portion to them *.“ And again he repeats 
ah that juſtice requires, that rewards and 

puniſhments ſhould be meaſured out in every 
« particular caſe, in proportion to the merit 
Vol. V. RN 
5 « and 
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the caſe of individuals, and yet affirms, that pro- 
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then can he pretend to vindicate the jultice.of 
providence in this preſent ſlate, when he makes 


it eſſential to juſtice that regard ſhould behalt 


vidence doth not conſider men dect a at 


all, but only collectively? 


And as his ſcheme is abſurd, and i inconf bent 
with itſelf, ſo it is attended with the, moſt per. 
nicious conſequences, which ought to create 
horror of it in every well · diſpoſed mind. 
providence hath no regard to individuals, there 


can be no ſenſe of the divine favout for good 


actions, no fear of the divine diſpleaſure or evil 


ones; and, as will appear to be his Lordſhip's (en; 


any 3 unto, ot ©. made any — cy —— ar 


timent, no future account to be apprehended, 
Thus every man is left to do what is right in his 
own eyes without the dread of a ſupreme. go- 
vernor and judge. It is true, God hath eſtabliſhed 
general laws at the beginning, but he concern: 
eth himſelf no e — 5 e wh 


ticular perſons, actions, or events. Gaod men 
therefore have no reſource in their calamities | 


fraection, as the miniſters and inſtruments. of 


no ground to apply to God for ſupport under 
them; no expectation of aſſiſtance from Lin 
or from any other being, acting unge 0 
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| if ing from a conſciouſneſs of his Pa Ae n 
bation and complacency, and from the proſpedts u. 
of reward from him here or hereafter. Thus 
hope is excluded, which, as his Lordſhip obſerves, 
above all things ſoftens the evils of this life, 
« and is that cordial drop which ſweetens every 
« bitter potion, even the laſt x. On theother 
hand; wicked men have nothing to fear from 
God for their evil actions. He ſays indeed, in a 
paſſage cited above, that“ providence has pro- 
« vided means to puniſh individuals, by dirc&- 
ing men to form ſocieties, and to ahh 
* laws, in the execution of which civil m 
« ſtrates are the vicegerents of Kr ey | 
But I do not ſee with what propricty upon his 
ſcheme civil magiſtrates. can be ſaid to be the 
vicegerents of providence... For. if providence 
doth not conſider men individually at all, how 
can magiſtrates, in puniſhing individuals, be re- 
garded as the vicegerents of providence? Or if 
providence conſtituted them its vicegerents, and 
there were no ſanctions at all propoſed for parti- 
cular perſons but thoſe of the civil laws, it 
would follow that men may be as wicked as 
they will, and give as great a looſe as they 
pleaſe to their appetites and paſſions, provided 
they can manage ſo as to eſcape puniſhment 
from human judicatorics, which a man may do, 
and yet be a very bad man. Human magiſtrates 
are often themſelves corrupt. Solomon's ob- 
lervation is certainly juſt. I have ſcen the Ela | 
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4 of judgment, that wickedneſs was there, E 
wv the place of righteouſneſs, that iniquity Was 


There, Eccleſ. iii. 16. Very unjuſt things'ate 
often done under colour of forms of law. Gy 
ſuppoſe the laws good, and the magiſtrates juſt 
and upright, no human laws can reward or 
puniſh in ward good or bad affections, intentions, 
and diſpoſitions of the heart. If therefore 
there were no regard to a ſupreme governot've 
judge, to the divine approbation or diſpleaſure, 
as extending to individuals, or to a future ac. 
count, there is great reaſon to think that man- 
kind in general would be far more wicked and 
diſſolute than they are. It is his Lordſhip's ob- 
ſervation, that“ amidſt the contingencies of 
ce human affairs the odds will al ways be on the 
* ſide of appetite— Which reaſon cannot quite 
4 ſubdue in the ſtrongeſt minds, and by which 
&« ſhe is perpetually ſubdued in the weakeſt,” 
And accordingly' the ableſt politicians have 
thought the aids of religion, which eſpecially 
includes a regard to provideace as extending to 
Individuals, abſolutely neceſſary for 
ing the bands of civil government. 
I ſhall now conſider the arguments Lord Br 

Tingbroke hath offered in ſupport of his ſcheme, 

and the objections he hath advanced a the 
doctrine of a particular providence 756” 

- He frequently intimates, that the dodrine of 

a particular providence is needleſs ; '© fince the 
ordinary courſe of things preferves and cone 


Vol. V. . 479. « duſted 


/ 
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a 4 by a general providence s ſufcient corzgge by 


es 


. confirm what the law of nature and reaſ 
«, teaches us x. But it appears from what hath 
beet) already o obſerved, that the doctrine of a 
general providence, as he underſtands it, I. e. a 
ptovidence that has no regard to individuals at 
all, to theit actions, or to the events that befal 
them, is far from being ſufficient! to the put- 
poſes of religion and virtue, or of human ſocie- 
ties: That it neither furniſheth proper comfort 
and ſupports for the encouragement of good 
men, nor is ſufficient to ſtrike terror into bad 
men, and to be a reſtraint to vice and wicked- 
neſs. It hath alſo been ſhewn, that the notion 
of a general providence, as excluding all regard 
to individuals, and to their actions and concern- 
ments, cannot be ſupported, nor made to con- 
ſiſt with reaſon or with itſelf. And whereas it 
is repreſented as a degrading the divine Majeſty, 
to ſuppoſe him to concern himſelf about hat 
relates to ſuch inconſiderable beings, as are the 
individuals of the human race; this objection, 
though varniſhed over with a pretence of i con- | 
| ſulting God's honour, doth at the bottom argue 
mean and unworthy notions of him. It is in 
effect a judging of God by our own imperfeQi- 
ons. Our views are narrow and limited, and 


cannot take in many things at once, nor attend 
to ſmaller matters without neglecting things of 


greater conſequence. But it is otherwiſe with 
a being of infinite perfection, who is intimately 
preſent to every part of this vaſt univerſe, and | 


9 * ol, v. p. los. 


knoweth 


427TExknowerh ant ae all ich lr ober, 
vVith the ſame caſe as if he had only ear fog 


thing to attend to. He is capable of xxcecifing 
a moſt wiſe providential cart towards all his 
creatures in a way ſuited to their ſeveral nature, 


conditions, and circumſtances: nor can the mule 
/plicity of things oc the leaſt oonfuſion or 
—— in his all-comprehending mind- 23 
The arguments which he urgeth againſt apur- 
-viculer probidence, in the LVIIth of His Frag. 
ments and Eſſays, for. ſeveral pages together , 
. proceed upon a continued miſrepreſentation of 
the ſenſe of thoſe: whom he has thought fit to 
oppoſe. He there chargeth the divines as main- 
taining, that God -ought by particular prori· 
- dences to interpoſe in every ſingle inſtance, for | 
giving an immediate reward to every good ati. 
on, and for puniſhing every evil one, evei in 
this preſent ſtate. He ſuppoſes them alſo to hold 
that ſome men are neceſſarily determined to 
good actions by divine influences commun- 
cated to them, and others for want af thoſe in- 
- Raences unavoidably determined to N And 
then he argues, that on ſuch a ſuppoſition thete 
would be no room for free choice, nor conſe- 
quently for virtue or vice, merit or demerit, 
nor therefore for juſtice or injuſtice . fe 
urgeth further, that if good men were conſtantiy 
and remarkably diſtinguiſned * a particular 
- providence, it would be apt to produce Pr- 
ſumption in them, to deſtroy or prevent their 
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not be Wasted it the opinion of mankind „ 


br of dds themſelves,  fitice Kin! it 1 
be agreed” Me Ver Be men. The N. 

hs tiiftiins, Aud e 

later, W6 td iat v in it, chat” eee Ati 
codes 1 be belief of delt diltiggul ns tetiets, 
aud an N to their ſeveral 95A of te- 
leica, Otte would pals fot a 506d malt gt 
4, another At Geneva, Kc. f. Bat he 


ifferent ſeas of | 10 


ſeems. abt to have confidered, that Upon the 


{uppolitiog he 12 There, "could: be no 110 
i” this © 0 


Tf ab! ny Ain iſhed by 2 Ce te. 

poſition. 5 eie prcridene⸗ and evety bd 
15 and elt At to be immediately pat 
ech there would be no room left Or lets 
paſſing d diff telt judgments concerning the 
65 und ar badneſs of perſons or actions; 'for 
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on that ſuppo fition, there would be a Viſible. 


detctrntfariter "of heaven in favour of "ever y 


good man and good action; ſo that no man 
could doubt, upon ſeeing any petſon thus re- 


matkably *favourcd and diſtinguiſhed, that he 


was really good, "whatever denomination. he 


might paſs. under.” But the truth is, no divinc | 


ever advanced ſich an hypotheſis as he here ar- 
gucth againſt, By the doctrine of a particular 


Vol. V. p. 428, 42% | _FB.p. 431, 432. 1 
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interpoſition of divine providence for rewardin vg 


8 every good-man and virtuous action, and] puniſh- 


ing every bad man and every. wicked Aon, 
e and yifible manner here on earth, 
On the contrary, they univerſally maintain tha 
this preſent; tate is a ſtate of trial and diſcipline; 
and that it would be no way agrecable to the 
nature of ſuch a ſtate to have all good men and 


good actions immediately and remarkably te- 


warded, and all wicked men immediately- pu- 
niſbed: That the temporary ſufferings of gov 
men, and the proſperity of the wicked, ate per. 
mitted for very wiſe ends, and n may | be reaſoha ly 
and conſiſtently accounted for, on the ſuppoſ. 
tion that this preſent life is a ſtate "of til; 
though they could not well be accounted for;if 
this were deſigned to be a ftate of final retriby- 
tions, or to. be the only Rate of exiſtence! 1 
lotted . So A 
The greateſt pare of what he ole again 
particular providence in the LXIId of his Frig- 
ments and Eſſays, relates to occaſional interpoſ- 
tions, which he pretends: would be miracles if 
they were real. Such, he ſays, they would be 
4 strictly, whether they were contrary to the 


"6 eſlabliſhed courſe of nature or not; fot the mi- 


_racle conſiſts in the extraordinary interpoſition, 


as much as in the nature of the thing brought 
< to paſs: That the miracle would 27 a8 real in 


e the one caſe as in the other ; and the reality 


ee might be made evident enough by the occa- 
4 1 
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10 8 by the circumſtances, by the- END warns, © 


« of it on ſimilar occaſions, and in ſimilar cir- 


« cumſtances; and above J by: this circus, © 


« ſance, that the aſſumed particular providence. 
e was a ditect anſwer to particular prayers, aud 
« as of devotion offcred up to procure it *. - | 
Here he takes upon him to give a new and ar- 
bitrary definition of a mitacle. Though a thing 
| hath nothing in it contrary; to the eſtabliſhed 
courſe of nature, yet it is to be regarded as a. 
miracle, if there be ſuppoſed to be any ſpecial, 
agency of the divine providence in it, ſuited to 
particular occaſions and circumſtances; and above 
all, if it be ples a 5 come in anſwer to ne 


tions 0 Teese fn to Nr rricular 2 4 ng 1 
do not ſee how they can be properly ſaid to be 
mitaculous at all; or how their being ſuppoſed, 
to come in anſwer to prayer can make them ſo. 
But he urgeth farther, that * if providences 
* were directed according to the particular de- 
© ſires, and even wants of perſons equally well 
qualified and intitled to the divine favour, the 
* whole order of nature, phyſical and moral, 
* would be ſubverted, the affairs of mankind.” 
* would fall into the utmoſt confuſion— And 
* if this ſcheme were true, the world would be 
governed by miracles, till 8 loſt * 
anne 
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ue point in queſtion; None of the divines that | 
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un But all this procecds upon a great * miltake of | 


hold a particular providence, 1. 6.4 providence 
which extendeth its care to particular perſons « or 
individuals of the human tace, maintain or 
poſe that God muſt interpoſe to fatisfy all the dif 
ferent defires and prayers of men, many. of 
which, as he obſerves, arc repugnant to one ano 
ther. If the prayerg be of the tight kind, ſuch a 
reaſon and religion preſcribes, they mult he al. 
ways offered up with this condition or limit 
tion, which the Scripture expreſly directs us to 
vis. that we muſt deſire the things we pray for, 
fo far and no farther than they are-agtecableto 
the divine will, and to what it ſeerneth fit to Go 
in his infinite wiſdom to appoint. Suppolidg 
therefore a good man doth nat obtain the Pal. 
ticular bleſſing he prays for, he may reſt ſatisfied 
in this, that it is what the divine wiſdom doth 
not ſce fit to grant; and he only deſired it under 
that condition. Or, if he receives that patti- 
cular good thing he prayed for, and regards it, 
as an anſwer to his prayer, ſtill there | is nothing 
miraculous in the caſe. There is, nothing dobe 
in contravention to the uſual courſe of thing 
which the divine wiſdom hath: eſtabliſhed: Ii 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be a law of the moral 
world, that it is proper for us, in teſtimony of 
our dependence upon God, and in acknowlege- 
ment of his providence, to apply to him by prayer 
for the bleſſings we ſtand in need of. And that 
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affetions and intentions, and accompanied with, 
the uſe of proper endeavours on our parts, is 
among the means appointed by divine wiſdom 
for obtaining the moi valuable benefits, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of a ſpiritual nature. And the bleſ. 


lings thus communicated may be juſtly faid to 


be communicated not in a miraculous way, but 
in a way that is perfectly agreeable to the ge- 


neral laws of providence, and the order which 


the divine wiſdom hath appointed. Any one 
that conſiders this will caſi ily ſee how little what 
our anthox has Kare: offered is to the eh | 


w# « + 
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with men's deſires, and the tottering edifice 
" kept miraculouſly from falling k. 
Among the extraordinary interpoſitions. of 


chin providence, he reckons © the meraphy- 


* ſical-or phyſical influence of ſpirits, ſugge⸗ 
« tions, ſilent, communications, injections of 


7 ideas. Theſe. things, he declares, he cannot 


comprehend ; and he compares them to the 
* alrering or ſuſpending the courſe of the ſun, 


4 01 revolutions of the earth, in the phyſical 


i lyſtem. And that all ſuch interpoſitions inthe 


= 8 intel- 
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| LETTER intellectual ſyſtem, : as ſhould givethoughtsahd 
new diſpoſitions to the minds of men, canibe | 
e he conceived without altering in every ſuuh in- 

<« ſtance the natural progreſſion of the hamin 

< underſtanding, and that freedom of thewill 

c which every man is conſcious that he has 

Our author has here let us know what he thinks 

of all revelations, inſpirations, or communice- 

tions from God the Supreme Spirit, or from ſab. 

ordinate created ſpirits to the human mind; that 

he regards them as inconſiſtent with the lau, 

of intellectual ſyſtem, and the natural progref: 

fon 0 Ar human underſtanding, or effential 

eedom of the will, But whence could-he 
now enough of the laws of the intelleQual_ 
= ſyſtem, to be able to pronounce that this is in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe laws? That one man may 
ö ſuggeſt or communicate thoughts and ideas to 
another by words and language, and that there 
Is nothing in this contrary t& the natute and 
order of the underſtanding, or freedom of'the 
will, is univerſally acknowleged: And why then 

| ſhould it be thought inconſiſtent with theſe ſot 
God himſelf, or ſpiritual Beings ſuperior to man, 
to communicate thoughts and ideas to the hu- 
man mind? The moſt natural way of working 
| upon men as reaſonable creatures, and of influ- 
encing their actions in a way agreeable to the juſt 
order of their faculties, is by ſuggeſting proper 
thoughts or ideas to their 8 and our not 
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| bak able particularly to explain how this ie rnAA 
done is as iuſt objection againſt it. This writer, ay. 
himſelf elſewhere ſpeaking of that extraordinary” © 
nition of; God upon the — which the word 
Inſpiration is now — to denote, expreſly ac- 
knowleges, that it, is no more incomprehen- 

« ſible pron the ordinary action of mind on 
40 body, or body on mind *.“ And indeed it 
cannot without the higheſt abſurdity be denied, 
that God can work upon the ſpirits of men by an 
immediate influence, and yet in ſuch, a way, 
as is perfectly agreeable to their rational natures, 
and which may not put any conſtraint upon the 
freedom of their wills. And many caſes may 
be ſuppoſed, in which his doing ſo may anſwer 
valuable ends. It may alſo be caſily conceived, that 
he can make impreſſions: upon men's minds by 
various other means, which he may make uſe of 
in his wiſe and ſovereign providence to this pur- 
poſe, without et all infringing the order of 
things I in the natural or moral World. 

He farther argues, that to ſuppoſe a proyi- 
dence. extending to individuals, and particular 
occaſional interpoſitions, , is to ſuppoſe that 
there are as many providences as there are 
men: Or, as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, 

that © common providence. would break into a 

* multitude of particular providences for the 

« ſupply of wants, and grant of petitions +. * 

But there is no real foundation for this pretence. 

There is one univerſal providence, which may 
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i. waa and caſes, all of which atẽè Tee known 


xbe conſidered as extending to pa 


ses and (as was before hinted) oceaſion ho 
or diſtraction in his infinite mist 
| Our author indeed declares; that they Who 
have attempted to Thew'that-God my A 
1 particular and occaſional interpoſtions eon- 
* ſittently with the preſervation of the generil 
Sorder, appear to him quite unintelligibie c 
I it were ſo, out not being able ——— 
ſhew, how particular occaſtonal inte 
may conſiſt with the docktine of a genetulipt 
yidence; would be no at nt at all agait 
Since, as he himſelf obſerves upon another be 
caſion, © It is impertinent to deny the exiſt 
of any phenomenon, merely beeauſe were. 
not account for it x. And yet we may. el 
fily conceive in general, that they are perfetl 
reconcilable, ſince, as hath been already hinted, 
theſe occafional interpoſitions are uſually nö 
more than the applications of the general e 
of providence to particular eaſes: and citcum- 
ſtances. That there may be, or that there hat 
been, ſuch interpoſitions, he does not pretend 
abſolutely to deny But, he fays, that we have 
© no foundation for them in out own expe- 
46 rience, or iti any hiſtory except that of the 
Bible .“ And yet ſoon after obſeryes, that 
< every religion boaſts of many inſtances, 
_ * wherein the divine providence s been thes 
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ee L, And certain it is, that this hath LETTSE 
been the Lee of mankind. Be- , 
| les the Pp of things which is to 
regarded as under the conſtant 2 and di- 
 xetion. of a ſovereign providence, there have 
been events of a remarkable. and uncommon 
pature, though mot properly. miraculous, of 
YO. there, are accounts in. the molt authentic 
hiſt Wade which men have been apt to 
Lu — 0 divine val 


„ 5 


moſt unli op 
lrangely conducted Nn many intricate turns 
to produce events contrary to all human expect 
ation. Actions have been. over: ruled to effect 
and iſſues quite oppoſite to the intentions of the 
dots. The moſt artful ſchemes of human po- 
ley have been ſtrangely baffled and diſappoit ed. 
Surpriſing, changes have been wrought upon the 
ſpirits of men, and reſtraints, laid upon their 
aſſions in a manger that can ſcarce be accounted 
for; and upon which great events have depended, 
Such —.— have naturally led mankind to ac- 
knowlege à divine hand, and a providence over- 
ruling, human affairs. I am ſenſible many of 
thoſe wha honour themſelves with the titic of 
Free-thinkers will be apt to aſcribe this to ſuper- 

| fiition,or cathuſiaſm. , But what right have they 
to pronounce againſt the general. ſentiments of 
mankind, and which ſeem to have ariſen from 
TATA | Val. V. Pp. 413. e 
Q4 the 
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zrolin ginrerpoſition of a ſaperiorinviſible agu 
He bbſerde⸗ with a ſneer „chat“ there Is” n ty 
© an old woman who is really Wiel 
% much ſpiritual pride, the part provi 
ec dences that attended her and hers * Poa 
the charge of ſpiritual pride, it is tio more tha 
he hath vic againſt all that believe a pat. 
ticular providence, intereſting itſelf in the 14. 
fairs of men; the belief of which he impureth 
to high notions of human importance. Tun 
he himſelf had high notions: of his own ſabe 
city cannot be doubted : But the ſentinientFhe 
is pleaſed to aſcribe to the old woman, ſew 
to me to be more reaſonable, and would, f 
generally entertained, have a much better iu. 
fluence on mankind, than his on. Is ir not 
much better, and more agreeable to reaſon and 
nature, for dependent creatures to regard the 
benefits they receive, and the good events wfiich 
befal them, as owing to the interpoſition of 4 
moſt wiſe and benign providence,” and to 10 
knowlege with thankfulneſs the corideſtenditig 
care and goodneſs of God in ſuch inſtances; 
chan to paſs them over with a regardleſp eye, 
from an apprehenſion that God doth” not con- 
cern himſelf with the affairs of men; thathe is 
utterly unmindful of individuals, and taketh 
no notice of their actions, or of the events that 
relate to them? And this is the * 4 
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eſtabliſh; 
els wits en bos wiſe 


lege particular interpoſitions of divine provi 
dence, ſince they cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 
eyents that happen in the courſe of God's gene- 
fal providence. “ The effects, ſaith he; that 


« are aſſumed of particular providences, are c. 


© ther falſe,” or undiſtinguiſhable from thoſe of 
4 general providence, and become particular 

«by nothing more than the application, which 
van ſuperſtition or pious fraud makes of 
them *. And he obſerves, that this holds 
vith reſpect to the caſe not only of 
perſons, but of collective bot 


« ſuppoſed p 


4 to — — -where theſe providences have 
been, or ſhould have been employed, and 
« where not +.” It appears then, that though 
| he ſometimes ſeems to acknowlege the care of 


divine providence as extending to collective bo- 
not to individuals, yet in reality 
he does not admit that providence interpoſes 


dies, though 


with regard to the one more than the other; 


or that in either caſe we can juſtly aſcribe any 


of the events that befal men, — indivi- 
dually or collectively conſidered, to divine pro- 


vidence; fince we cannot diſcern or diſtinguiſh 


in what events providence has been employed, 


Vol. V. p. 420, See alſo p. 40. f B. p. 460. 
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es. Their ir- 2 
i cumftances are ſo nearly alike, and they te- 
«turn ſo often to be equally objects of theſe 
providences, that no man will dare 
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| andi What not. But the truth is, ws ncadinge 
abs put to the difficulty of thus diſti 
if we believe that providence is zeally cancemed 
in them all. It over · ruleth both the gas 
events relating to nations and. to particular per 
om, diſpoſing and governing them in tie fiutiſ 
manner, according to what ſeemeth moſt. ft ito 
his infinite wiſdom, to which all circumſtinet 
are perfectly known, And even where the event 
ſeem contrarꝝ, proſperous to one nation or par 
tigular perſon, adverſe ta another, providence 
is to: be regarded in both. For woe can nevet 

err in judging that all events whatſocver ars un. 
den:he wile direction and ſuperintendeneyſo 

a byereign providence, tho when we andentaks 
49 aſſign the patticular reaſons of -God's.provi 
3 eee we may caſilyc be miſſs · 
Fd -1: MSS1I08 #0] ici 

Hur auchor.farther objeQerh againſt the dos 
triae of a particular providence, chat it ſuppoſes 
all mankind to be under an univerſal theagaey 
Uke the Jewiſh 3 and he obſetves, that even ig 
that caſe it would not have the eſfegt to engeye 
men to virtue, ot deter them from vice and 
vwickedneſs, any more than it did;the Jews? 
But he here confoundeth things that ate: oß d- 
ſtinct conſideration. The heathens, and all man- 
kind in all- ages, have been under the gate apd 
ſoperintendency of divine proyidence; aud chen 
of a particular providence in the ſenſe in which 
we are now e eee ity * Gs a providence 
alen 40. 00 ene 
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which 


| — — . 
purpoſes the reaſons and oridy i of which. al 
iſtet ward have occaſion more particularly to 
conſider. — ſhall only — chat 
| et that conſtitution e ma juſtly 
uf way of merey and judgment, — — 
and relating t particulut per ſons, more fre- 
quently than there woakd"have- buch under att- 
other conſtaciony” yer the deſign of it was not, 
4 oſes, that providenet ſhould 
imerpoſt br giving 4 preſent immędiate reward 
to every good man, and every: good ackibnꝶ and 
for immediately puniſhing'evety bad one; We 
find frequent pathetieal complaints even under 
that diſpenſatian, of the cala mities and ſafferings 
of good men, and che proſperity of the wicked. 
This gave ocaſton to the 35th and 73d Nfalms. 
dee alſo Pſalm xvii. 14% Jer, xi. 1, 2. The pro- 
per ultimate reward of good men, and puniſh. 
ment of rhe. wicked, was ſtill reſer ve; for a fu. 
ture ſtate of retributions Which thougly not 
etpreſly mentioned in their law, was believed 
and expected; as appeareth from what Su 
hath ſaid —— wr OO ith; OP 6 Kit 
14. iin ? 2714 
| - Mhall 8000 this letter nn uh nee 
we an of our author, which is de- 
ſigned 
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| gen ſigned to take off the force of an argumentitha 
F ay] Mr. Mollaſton had offered. It will be of little 
[7 4 ſervice, faith he, to the ſcheme of particular 
e providences, to ſay, like Moilaſtan, — 
may be incotporeal, or at leaſt inviſible be- 
ing, of intellect and powers ſupetior to mu, 
and capable of mighty things: And that theſe 
<,/beings may be the miniſters of God, andthe 
“ authors of thoſe providences. He pretend, 
that there is no proof that there ate ſuch being 
and ridicules the doctrine of Genii or Demons, 
as having been * owing. to antient 
and the knaves or madmen that profeſſed the- 
4 de magic.” And he argues, that if theſe 
angels act by the immediate command of God, 
4 5 is in oppoſition to his general providenct, 
to ſupply the defects of it; and that it i 
* 1 0 give up the government over mankind to 
f „ fthoſe beings *. But it is with an ill gract 
| that this writer ſeems here to queſtion the ex 
= iſtence of angels, when yet he frequently-inti- 
| mates, that there are many orders of beings 
much ſuperior. to man, and that man is of the 
_ loweſt order of intellectual beings He tepte- 
ſents it as a thing highly probable, that *qhere 
* isagradation from man through various form 
c of ſenſe, intelligence, and reaſon, up to being 
% unknown to us, whoſe rank in rr intel · 
« lectual world is eyen above our conception. 
And that © there may be as much difference Wl 
e between ſome other creatures of God ana 927 | 


| . P 463, 464. 1 7. 329, 336% 
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| telligences/much. ſuperior to man, where is the 


of providence in its a 
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And if it be allowed, that there are created in- 


abſurdity of ſuppoſing that they are employed 
by divine wiſdom as the inſtruments and agents 
iniſtrations towards the 
human race? Higher orders of creatures may in 
the original plan of providence be deſigned to 
aſſiſt, and exerciſe ſome ſuperintendency over 
the lower. It may reaſonably be conceived, that 
this may contribute to promote the beauty and 
order of the univerſe, and to connect the dit 
ferent orders of beings; and carry on a proper 
intercourſe between them. It is certain, that 
the exiſtence, and the interpoſition of ſuch be- 
ings on ſpecial occaſions, has been generally be- 
lieyed by mankind in all ages. And it is clearly 
determined in the revelation contained in the- 
boly Scripture: So that it may be now aſſumed, 
not merely as a reaſonable hypotheſis, but as a truth 
that can be depended upon. Not does the making 
uſe of angels as agents or inſtruments in the ad- 
miniſtrations of providence argue any defect of 
providence, as he is pleaſed to inſinuate, which 
ill overſees and directs the whole. For when 
God makes uſe of inſtruments in the courſe of 
his providence, it is not becauſe, like human go- 
vernors, he is unable to do it immediately by 
himſelf, and cannot be perſonally preſent : For 
he is ſtill preſent to every part of the creation; 
ind al things are under his direction and ſuper- 
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In my next I ſhall conhder jw Lord Bali 
broke hath offered concerning the immornlity | 
of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of retribution, 


which will let us farther i into the true intention 
of his ſcheme. 1 £34k 48419 ¹ 9 20 d 
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concerning. the — ＋ Ker ws wn ©. 
future late. He 
btlieued from 4 — earlieſt antiguity, and ar. 
knowleges the great ele of that da. 
Arine. Tet it appears from mam paſſages an 
— Works, that he himſelf as not for admit. 
it. He tears it as ay Egyptian innen. 
prima pe" up without ren ſam, 4 vulgar er- 
tor, which Was rejected when, men began: t 
examine. He will not allow that the foal is 
4 ſpiritual ſubſtance diſtinct from the bodum, 
and pretends that all the phenomena lead as. 
to think that * * — with the body 1 5 
fleftions upon this, immateriality of t 
ſoul argued from its eſſential properties which, 
are intirely different. from the properties of. 
matter, and mcompatible with them. Tl 
authors objettions enfwered; Concerning the 
moral „ 4 


fut ure ſtate drawn from 
the unequal diſtrihutiums of this preſent fate. 
Lord Bolingbroke's charge againſt this way of 
arguing as blaſhhemous and injurious to di- 
_- vine ovidence conſidered,” ties great in- 
conſiſtency in ſetting up as an advocate far the 
goodneſs and juſtice of Providence, ' Ti hat 
maxim, Whatever is is beſt, examined. 
rightly underſtood, it is not. inconſiſtent with 


the velie of a future fate. 
YON SIR 


repreſents at as having bam 


r 
+ 4 = he ware * 


2 of the human race, I now come to an. 
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SIR, 3 
AVING js dered the attem mpt ml = 
Lord Bolingbrobe againſt God: s moral at. 


cribures, and againſt the doarine of providence 
as exerciſing a care and inſpection over the in- 


rt of his ſcheme, and which ſeems to 

wh ned to ſet aſide the immortality of the 
— — a future ſtate of retributions, I join 
theſe together, becauſe there is a cloſe con- 


nection between them, and his lordſhip fre. 


quently repreſents the one of theſe as the con · 


ſequence of the other. 

That I may make a fair repreſentation of his 
ſentiments, I ſhall firſt produce thoſe paſſa apes in 
which he ſeems to expreſs himſelf very favout- 
ably with reſpe& to the doctrine of a future 


Rate, and then ſhall compare them with other 


paſſages which have a contrary aſpect, that ve 


may be the better able to form a juſt notion of 
his real deſign. 


He obſerves, that tc the dockrine of the im- 
* mortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of 
ce rewards and puniſhments, began to be taught 


_ © long before we have any light into antiquity; 


« and when we begin to have any, we find it 
“ eſtabliſhed *: That it was ſtrongly inculcated 


1 from time immemotial J and as early as the 


* moſt antient and learned nations appear to 


: bw. us. And he expreſly PA ide uſe 


5 Vol. V. p. * | 


a 3 5 ** 
4. fuluel 


' Hs * Beni de E 


faloef of that doctrine to mankind, as well as its LEER 
greatantiquity. He declares, that the doctrine — — 


66 of future rewards and puniſhments, which ſup- 


ſes the immortality of the ſoul, is no doubt a” 


of 5 reſtraint to men *. That «it was invented 


the anrient theiſts, philoſophiers, and legi · 


« ſlators, to give an additional ſtrength to the ſan- 


— 


« ions of the law of nature; and that this mo- 


« tive every man who believes it may and muſt 


apply to himſelf, and hope the reward, and fear 


« the puniſhment, fot his ſecret as well as public 


« ations, nay,” for his thoughts as well as his 


actions T:“ That © the greater part of the 
« heathen philoſophers did their utmoſt to en- 
courage the belief of future rewards and pu- 
« niſhments; that they might allure men to 
« yirtue, and deter them from vice the more ef- 
5 fectually +.” He obſerves,” that © the hypo- 
« theſis of a life after this ſerved two purpoſes : 


The one was, that it furniſhed' an anſwer to 


© the objections of the atheiſts with reſpect to 
« the preſent unequal diſtributions of good and 
« evil.” This ſeems unneceſſary to him, be- 


cauſe he looks upon the accuſation to be void of 


any foundation. But the other purpoſe, he ſays, 
was no doubt very neceſſary, ſince the belief 
of future rewards and puniſhments could not 
© fail to have ſome effect on the manners of 
1 men, to encourage vittue, and to reſtrain 
yice.“ Accordingly he calls it a doctrine 
© uſeful to all religions, and incorporated. into 
„ vol. III. p. 559. 1 Vol. V. p. 288. + . p. 220. 
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een, all the ſtems of Paganiſca %.” Andbedin, 


5 - — 
» rn a * "I \ \ 
_ me — ——— EPS" LOAD an, _ » „— * 
— — „ „7%*§Ü*—?? — — — 2 1 * 


% the heathen legiſlators might haue reaſon to 
add the tcrrors of another life to that of the 
_ * judgments of God, and the laws of men $13 


And as he owns, that this dofrine- is vety uf: 


ful to mankind, fo hedocs not pretend poſitively 


to 9 01 the truth 40 it. Hg intredasrß 2 a ran 


. 


Ks not en 1 inner 
tality of the ſoul; and that there Was nothing 


to tempt him to deny it; ſince whatever other 
Worlds there may be, the ſame God ſtill govetns; 


and that he has no more to fear from him in 
one world than in another: That like the au- 
ditor in Twl's firſt Tuſculan diſputation, heiß 
pleaſed with the proſpect of immortaliiy . 
Again, he obſerves, that © reaſon will neither 
« affirm nor deny that there is à future ſlate: 
* And that the doctrine of rewards and puniſh: 
© ments in it has ſo great a tendency to inſorce 
& the civil laws, and to reſtrain; the vices oi 
cc men, that reaſon, which, cannot decide ſot 


© it on principles of natural theology, will not 


c decide againſt it on principles of good policy. 
Let this doctrine reſt. on the authority of te- 


* velation. A theiſt, who does not believe 


the revelation, can have no averſion to the 
« doctrine ||.” After having mentioned the 


ſcheme of a future ſtate propoſed-i in the ana 


vol. V. p. 23 1 B. p. 488. f vol. III. p. 358, 
559. 1 Vol. V. P. 322, 489. #4 PET Ce 
j 2 | {i 290 
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non, p. 1. cap. 1. he 995 LuTTER 
TH | ray be 1 ceived; and that it * 
0 1 — — ſo Woch as imply any thing repugn- 
4 anr to the perfections of the divine nature.” 
He adds, © 1 recefbde with joy the expectations 
« it raiſes in my mind. And the antient and 
modern þ prcueait provoke | my indignation, 
« when they boaſt as a mighty acquiſition their 
4 pretended certainty that The body and the ſoul 
« dje together. If they had this cextaint 
could this diſcovery be 16 very Crtefertabſ! ; 
« a2] ſhöuld have no diffculty LA to thuſe, 
if the option Was p Wysled te me to exiſt 
« after death, or to tt wow FT 
f we were to judge of the author's real ſen- 
tient by ict paſtes as theſe, we might be 
apt to think, that though he was not certain of 
the immortality of the ſdul, and 4 future ſtate, g 
yet he was mich inclined to favbur that do- 
Atine as not oy uſefil, but probable too. Bur 
there are other paſſages'by which it appears, that 
otwithſtariding theſe fair ptöfeions he did not 
really acknowlege ot believe that doctrine him: 
ſelf, and as fat as his reaſoning ot authority could ; 
20, has endeavoured to weaken, if not deſtroy, 
| the belief of it in the minds of others too. 
He repreſents this doctrine as at beſt no more 
than a uſeful invention. He expreſly ſays, that 
© the antient theiſts, polythiciſts, philoſophers, 
© and legiſlators; '77vented the docttine of fu- 
* ture rewards and-puniſhments, to give an ad- 
n p. 491, 492.—See allo 1b. p. 50b, $07, | 
F BE. « ditional 
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LETTER“ ditional ſtrength to the ſanctions of the 
Au. „ of nature *,” And particularly that the ix- 
vention of it was owing to Egypt, the mother 
9 good policy as well as en tion f. ng 
general prevalency of this opinion he attributes 
to the predominant pride of the human heart; 
and that © every one was flattered by a ſyſtem 
* that raiſcd him in imagination above corpo- 
« real nature, and made him hope to. paſs an 
« immortality. in the fellowſhip of the Gods. 
And after having ſaid, that it cannot be demon- 
ſtrated by reaſon, he adds, that © it was origin 
“ally an hypotheſis, and may therefore, be a 
r vulgar error. It was taken upon truſt by the 
4 people, till it came to be diſputed and cleared 
« by ſuch as did examine ||.” So that he ſup- 
poſes, that thoſe who believed i it took it up upon 
truſt without reaſon or examination, and that 
they who examined rejected it. He pronounces, 
that the reaſonings employed by divines in proof 
of a future ſtate are © problematical and futile; 
and that © the immortality of the ſoul reſts on 
„moral proofs, and thoſe proofs : arc precarious 
« to ſay no worſe of them 6.” After ſeeming 
to ſpeak very favourably in a paſſage cited above, 
of the hypotheſis of a future ſtate advanced in 
Butler's Analogy, he ſays, It has no founds 
tion in reaſon, and is purely imaginary.” He 
frequently ſuppoſes a connection between the 
immortality of the ſoul and a future ſtate; that 


Vol. V. p. 288. + 15. p. 352, 489. 10 I. 5 257. 
. p. 352. $ 15. p. 323, oy "bs 
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the latter is in conſequence of the former; ind LEPPER | 


he has endeavoured to ſubvert the foundation 
of that immortality by denying that the ſoul is 
2 a diſtin ſubſtance from the body. This is 

what he hath ſer himſelf pretty largely to ſhew 
in ſeveral parts of his E/ ay concerning the na- 
thre, extent, and reality of human knowlepe, 
which takes up near one fr of the third 


volume of his works; eſpecially in the —_ 


cighth, and ninth ſections of that eſſay. He 
Gxprefly aſſerts, that there is not any thing, 
« philoſophically ſpeaking, which obliges us to 
e conclude, that we are compounded of mate- 
« tjal and imthaterial ſubſtance Xx: That © im- 
4 material ſpirits, conſidered as diſtin ſab- 
„ fances, are in truth the creatures of meta- 
© phyſics and theology T: That human pride 
„was indulged by ' heathen philoſophers and 
« Platonic Chriſtians ; and ' ſince they could 
not make man participant of the divine nature 
by his body, they thought fit to add a diſtinct 
„ ſpititual' ro his corporeal ſubſtance, and ro 
aſſume him to be a compound of both 4: 
And that © the notions that prevail about ſoul, 
n ſpiritual ſubſtance, and {ſpiritual operations 
and things, took their riſe in ſchools, where 
« ſach doarines were taught as men would be 
© ſent to Bedlam: for reaching at this day ||.” 
He has a long marginal note, Vol. III. p. 514, 
et ſeq. which is parricularly deſigned to anſwer 


vol. III. p. 363, 364. + I. p. * 1 B. p 480. 


Va. II. p. 534, 333 „„ 
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vit. Mix. Vollaſtons arguments for the immortality af 


WES 117 ſoul. He there affirms, that it ne 


7 
. oo e, : 
«= * 50 


* 
* 


as been nor can be proyed, that the ſoul iꝭ a dir 


« ſting ſubltance united to the body: That 


et 
* ſoppoſe the ſoul may preſerye à faculty, of 
te thinking when the body is deſtroyed, is al. 

* ſumed. without any evidence from the phe 


* nomena3 nay, againſt a ſtrong preſumption 


FL 


# nify things which have no. exiſtence.” 


derived from them: That ©- whilſt, we arg 
* alive, we preſerve the capacity, or rather fa 
* culty, of thinking, as we do of, moving, an 

* other facultics plainly corporeal. When, we 
* are dead, all theſe facultics are dead. with 
« us: — And, as he thinks, © it might as tes, 
ſonably be ſaid, we: ſhall walk eternally, as 


XR K 


0 


« think eternally,” He fays, ©. the word, foul, 


* 


in philoſophical conſideration, taken fqr,adi 
* ſtinct ſubſtance united to th body” may be pa. 
rallclicd with © the primum mobile, and clement 
* of fire, which were names invented. to 


4 


K 


* * 


13 ds, ; h at vi this fragment of a ſoul 1 if it be a 
_ ſuper: 


fragment, received firength, from the. ſup 
fc flctous theology of the:heathens *,” Tie e 
preſenrs the hypotheſis of two diſtinct ſubſtanges 
in may 25,m0re © unconceivable ane ahh, than 
tha of thoſe W ho lay, the re 1s no ug thing 


& as material ſubſtance, ot a material world f. 


And yer he ſays, That there, is material ſub: 


, char thak 


* o doubted it have either done it to exetei 


* 


7 Vol. III. P- 516, 517. 51 8. > +, B. b. 525. Gr 
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« heated imaginations! into a phiis 1 7 7 deli- ; 
„ rium *.“ He pronounces, gps: or p hiloſo 
tiers to mainitdth Fa the fo is an bauer 
ing, is as if they ſhould agree © that twice 
two makes five f. And thougli ina pafſa age 
cited before, he introduces 4 plain man 5 in 
that as he cid not affirm, 10 he would 95 
deny a future flate, yet he makes him declare, 
that © tevelatiom apart, all the phenomena from 
out birth to out death feem repugnahe to the 


« immateriality and immortality of the foul i 


« {6 that he is forced to conclude with E 
1 cretius, | 


— On up gane cit eee, et Faw? 


Creftere ſenti mir, Paritergus fene nenten | 


« That God had gtyen him reaſon to diſline Said 
and judge, and external and internal ſale, 
* by which to perceive and reflect; but that 
© this very reaſon ſhewed' Him the : abſurdity of 
7M embracing an opinion concerning body and 

* mind, which | neither of theſe ſenſes ſup- 

tha believe you will be of opinion upon conſi. 

dering what Hub been now produced, that Lord 
Bolingbrole has left us little room to doubt of 
| his real ſentiments in this matter, I ſhall now 
examine whether he has offered any thing that 
is really of force ſufficient to invalidate a docttine, 


* Vol. III. p. 379. F B. p. 536. * P- 557. 
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LETTER the belief of which he himſelf acknowleges.to 
2 be of great uſe to mankind. Guns. 


* * *K, Z 


a. 


ſpiritual or immaterial ſubſtance diſtinct from th 


ſtances: He charges them with fantaſtical ideas, 


A View of; 2 the Dz1STICaL, Writers, 


on of 
his ſcheme, vi. his denying that the ſoul. i a 


As to that which lies at the "Abe 


body, I do not find that he has produced any 


thing which can be called a proof that — 4 


ſuppoſition is unreaſonable. He indeed jnveighs 
againſt metaphyſicians, and divines for talking 
about ſpiritual and immaterial eſſences and fub- 


and a pneumatical madneſs. But ſuch invectiyes 


which he repeats,on, all occaſl tons, will: hardly 


pals for arguments. Way 
He doth not pretend to fay, as ſome, have 


| dong, that ſpiritual or immaterial, ſubſtance im. 


plies a contradiction. He blames Spinaſa ſor 
maintaining that there is but one ſubſtance, that 


is matter; and aſſerts, that © though wie do not 


know the manner of God: s being, yet we ac· 


% knowlege him to be immaterial, becauſe 2 
ee thouſand abſurdities, and ſuch as imply the 
te ſtrongeſt contradiction, reſult from the ſup- 
et poſition, that the Supreme Being is a ſyſtem 
« of matter *. He ſays indeed, thar © of any 
other ſpirit we neither have nor can have any 


8 


„ knowlege:” And that © all ſpirits ate hypo. 


c 


— 


thetical, but the Infinite Spirit, the Fathet of 
Spirits T.. But if there are other beings, 


* 


N 


VWhoſe eſſential properties are inconſiſtent, with 


the known properties of matter, and Py 


„ Vol, III. p. 321, 503. + . p. 321, 4%᷑ 


3 ; 


larly if our own fouls are yy and *. abſurd calkngge 


quences would follow from the ſuppoſing them. 
o be material beings, may it not be (reaſonably © 
argued, that they are ſubſtances of a different 
kind from what we call matter or body? The 
only way we have, by his own acknowiegment, 
of knowing diffetent ſubſtances is by their dif- 
ferent qualities or properties. He obſerves, that 
« ſenſitive knowlege'is not ſufficient to Know 
« the inward. conſtitution” of ſubſtances, and 
« their real eſſence, but is ſufficient to prove 
to us their exiſtence, and to diſtinguiſn them 
« þy their effects x: And that the complex 
s jidea we have of every ſubſtance: is nothing 
more than a combination of ſeveral ſenſible 
« ideas, Which determine the apparent nature 
« of it to us. + He' declares, that © he cannot 
e conceive a ſubſtance otherwiſe than relatively 
to its modes, as ſomething in which thoſe 
modes ſubſiſt f.“ And blames the philoſs- 
phers for“ talking of matter and ſpirit as if 
* they had a perfect idea of both, when in 
© truth they knew nothing of either but a few 
phenomena inſufficient to frame any hypo- 
* theſis . Vet he himſelf ſpeaks of material 
ſubſtance, as a thing we perfectly know and 
are aſſured of, whilſt we only aſſume or gueſs 
* at ſpiritual or immaterial ſubſtance l. But 
we have as much reaſon to be aſſured of the 
latter as of the N ſince in either caſe the | 


| 2 vol. UI. p. 3 371. 2 B. Fae . . 50g, 510, 512. 
. p. og. 


ſubſtance 
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SBTTEE ſubſtance: or cfſence-irfelf” is the ob of but | 
N ſenſe, but we certainly infer it from the proper. 
ties, which we know in the one cafe as welt 2g 

in the other. He does not pretend to deny chat 
the exiſtence of ſpiritual ſubſtance is poſſible u 
Why then ſhould not he allow their actual e 
iſtence, ſince there are properties or quatiticy 

4 from. which ir may reaſonably be Mowers that 
they actually do euiſt ?? 
lle finds great fault with Mr: Locks fot etidet! 
L vouring toſnew that the notion of ſpirit invelye 
no more diſſiculty or obſcurity irvir chr that ot 
body, and that we know no more of ſolid than 

__ we do of the tliinking ſubſtance, nor how we 
ate extended tham how we think. Its ppoſitiott 
to this he aſſerts, that we have clear ideas o the 
prim es belonging to body, ' which 

ate ſolidiry and: exrenſion but thar we have not 

al poſirive idea of any one ptimary property of 
ſpirir. And the only proof he brings for chi 
is, that actual thoughr is not the eſſence of ſpi⸗ 
rit; but if inſtead” of actual thought Heing the 
eſſence: of the ſoul, the faculty of thinking be 
ſuppoſed to be one of its primary eſſential qua- 
lities or properties, this is what We Have as cheat 

an idea of as we have of ſolidity and extenſſon f 

He himſelf elſewhere obſerves, that ! our ideas 
of reflection are as clear and diſtinct as thoſt 

of ſenſation, and convey knowlege that may 

< be ſaid tobe: more reah : And that the ide 

<6 we have of thought. by reflection, and - of 


= Vol. III. p. © 1.-p. 510, 511, 512. +4, 365. 
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0 ſome few; mage of „ are, as. clear, nn 
« thoſe we have of : core. and the modes of . 
4 chene by ſenſation, *.” Why, then. may 
we not from thoſe, ideas in fer. a thinking, ag 
well 35, from dark ones. A, 11 80 extended kb. 


ſtance And r wiolut 
diſtin, and, of di 4 — nag 1285 dheir peg 
perties, ah are, {92 oF 
knowleged enough to — bees 
of this cope ion, eee 9%, 
l rs n 900þ 

heing be 

matter ta produce, ch d 5 


40 ate. unde niable truths,” eh obo 
0 e 9 5 A we knay — 


know enough. of it ta b . . 
not matter. It is to gg a Re 
there Lo be unknown properties of; matter, 
by, which. it may be rendered capable. of, think- 
ing, For the properties, of. matter, that, we, da 
know, arg incopliſtent, with, the power, ab; 16) 

motion and, cue. It 19. dan 


te ende Of , e 

upon matter 4. But, in, his, calmeg 

when he is not carried away, by, ür Hirst, he 
poſirion, and has not his hyparhelis ADR 
* Vol. TIO ese 1. 4 8 1. 
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— LerTaRoOwns, that matter is purely paſſive, and can 
r no otherwiſe than it is acted upon * 
Iãs therefore inconſiſtent with its nature toa ribe 
to it a principle of ſelf motion. 

He expreſly acknowleges, that “ dur idea of 
< thought is not included in the idea of mu. 
tet f. And that intellect is certainly abo 

_ © the power of motion and figure, according to 
44 all the ideas we have of them; and there. 
4 fpre, faith he, J embrace very read iy the opi 
* nion of thoſe who aſſume, that God has been 
© pleaſed to ſuperadd to ſeveral ſites of mat. 
b tet, in ſuch proportions as his infinite wiſdom 
.M 5 thought fit, the power of thinking 4.” | 
This ig an hypotheſis he ſeems fond of; he fre- 
quentlj refers to it, and ſays it is little Jeſsthan 
blaſphemy to deny ir l. Mr. Locke, as he ob | 
ſetves, ſuppoſed, * God might if he pleaſed, 
give to certain ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs mat. 
ter, put together as he thinks fit, ſome degtee of 
ſenfe; perception, and thought. But what Mr. 

—_ had advanced as barely poſſible, fot 

aughr he knew, to almighty power, our author 

affumes as having been actually done, and u 
continually done in the ordinary courſe of 
things. But I think we may ſafely leave it to 
any unprejudiced judgment, whether it be not 
more reaſonable and more philoſophical, to af 
ſign different ſubſtances. as — ſubjects of 'pro- 
perties ſo intirely different, than to ſuppoſe pro 
perties merely ſuperadded by Omnipotenef ro 

* Vol.V. p. 472. + vol, III. * 1 Vol. V. p- 33. 
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ſubſtanees to which they do not- naturally-be-LET;T#R 
long? Why ſhould Lord: Bolingbroke have been . | 
{ backward to acknowlege a diſtinct ſubſtance 
from matter as the ſubject of theſe properties, 
when he himſelf was obliged! to acknowlege;: 
that the idea of thought is not included in the 
idea of matter, and that intellect is above the 
power of motion and figure according to all the. 
ideas we have of them? Is it agrecable to the 
divine wiſdom, or to the order of things, to 
ſuppoſe that God, in the general courſe of his 
providence, continually ſuperadds preternatural 
or ſupernatural properties and powers to things 
| not naturally fitted to receive them, rather than 
that he hath produced ſpiritual ſubſtances, to 
which by the original conſtitution. of their na- 
tures: theſe properties and powers do belong? 
It hath been often ſhewn by thoſe that have 
treated this ſubjeR, that the eſſential properties of 
body and ſpirit are not only diſtin, but incompa- 
tible, and that therefore they cannot belong to the 
ſame ſubſtance, but muſt be the properties of dif- 
ſerent ſubſtances. Matter being a ſolid, figurable, 
diviſible ſubſtance, conſiſting always of ſeparable, 
nay of actually ſeparate and diſtinct parts, it is evi- 
dent from the very nature of it that it is not one 
indiviſible ſubſtance, but is compounded of innu- 
merable little ſubſtances, which are really di- 
int, though contiguous; ſo that if the intel- 
ligent ſubſtance in us were corporeal, it would 
be a compound of many intelſigences and con- 
ſeiouſneſſes, which could not be one and the 


ee individual ee, and cor 
Auster therefore is not a ſubject capable: af 0 
individual conſciouſneſs, which con 
muſt have ſome other ſubject to refide In! This 
argument is purſued with admirable cleatheg 
and force by the learned Dr. Glarke in his lets 
to Mr. Dodweltl, and in his ſeveral defentes of 
it againſt Mr. Collins, who puſhed the argument 
for the matcriality of the ſoul as far as it could 
bear; Nor do I find that Lord Bolmpbroke vith 
advanced any thing that can be called new-uyon 
this ſubjett. He ſuppoſes but does not prove 
all the ſpecies of intellectual beings to be matt - 
rial, and talks of an intellectual ſpring common 
to them all; which, he fays, is rhe fame (privy 
in all, but differently, tenipered; fo. as 23 
different degrees of force and claſticity in ſoitis 
from what it has in others; and he reſolyesthe 
furprizing variety of its effect — — 
difference in the conſtitutions or organi: 
of animals *. But it is- juſtly argu id, on tie 
other hand, that it is abſurd to fuppole, that 
that which is unintelligent and inſenſible before 
otganiaation, can become intelligent and ſelſ- 
conſeious by organization, ſince organization 


does not alter the nature and offaicee'e 


Theſe cab 1 to W ſufficient 6 
take off the force of what Lord Bolingbyokt 
hath: advanced, to ſhe that the ſoul is not an 
immaterial ſubſtance diſtinct from the * 
* v... 7. $46, gen N my 
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His view in it is plainz it is to deſtroy the proof E 
of its immartality, 2 to bring in this conctu-' 8 4 
fon, that ſince it is not a diſtinct ſubſtance from | 
the body, it muſt die with it. He pretends in- 
deed that the opinion of the ſoułs immateriality 


ads no ſtrength to that of its immortality; and 
pas the metaphyſical divines for clogging the 


2656 


belief of the immortality of the ſoul with that 


of its immateriality; and that by reſting too much 


on the latter they weaken the former *. But the 


true reaſon of his finding fault with it is, that 
the immateriality of the human foal furniſheth 


| a ftrong preſumption in favaur of its immorta - 


liy, or at teaſt- that it may furvive when the 
body is diſſolved. That he himſelf is ſenſible 
of this, 
that on ſuppoſition of the ſdul's being a dif-: 
e ferent ſubſtance from matter, ' philoſophers 
« argue admirably well à priari, and prove: with 
great plauſibility, that this mind, this fon], 
© this ſpirit,” is nor material, and! is immortal. 


He urges indeed, that this aſſumꝑtiom cannot 3 
| © (hank an examination 4 po/tenchr; f; that is, 


4 be elſewhere! obſerves; all the phcnomena, 
from our birtix to oui death: cem repugnant: to- 
the immaterial ity and immortality of the fou 
But all that theſe phenomena prove, is nat that 
body and foul are one and the ſame ſubſtanut, but 
that there is a cloſe union berween them, which 


there may be, and yot they may be ſubſtanees of 
very different natures; andi that they really are 


1 


Vol. III. p. 535, $39: 7 p. 509. 


appears from what he acknowleges, 
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LETTER ſo appears, as: has been already ſnewn, from | 
der different eſſential properties. The laws of 
this union were appointed by the author of the 
human frame; and by virtue of thoſe laws fon}: 
and body have a: mutual influence upon one an- 
other whilſt that union ſubſiſts. But it by no 
means follows, that when this union isdifſolved; 
both theſe ſubſtances, ſo different from one an- 
other, do alike: fall into the duſt. Nor can 
this be concluded from the phenomena. We 
ſee indeed what becomes of the fleſhy cor- 
ruptible body, but we cannot pretend to decide 
that therefore the thinking immaterial ſubſtance: 
is diſſolved too; or to determine anne | 
of it. | 7 Fo 15 3 215 
But he ulweth thinks « chongh thinking! ant 
« unthinking ſubſtances ſhould be ſuppoſed ne- 
ver ſo diſtinct from one another, yet as al: 
© ſumed ſouls were given to inform bodies, 
both are neceſſary to complete the human 
% ſyſtem; and that neither of them could eriſt 
« or act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from the 
c other *,” And he obſerves, that Mr. Mol. 
laſton is ſo ſenſible of this, that he ſuppoſes 
that there is beſides the body which periſhes, 
ſome fine vehicle that dwells with it in 5 brain, 
and goes off with it at death. Our author has 
not offered any thing to ſnew the abſurdity of 
this ſuppoſition, except by calling ſuch a vehicle 
the ſorr? of the ſoul, and talking of the ſoul 
flying away in its jbirt into the n fields of 


* Vol. III. p. 517. 


heaven: 
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heaven : WhͤI 


agument in it. 15 Vety able philoſophers, both 
antient and modern, have ſuppoſed, that all 


2 


1 + 7 


created ſpirits are attended with material vehi- 
cles. But wllatevet becomes of this ſuppoſition 
withregatd to the human foul, I do not ſee how, 
it follows that 4 fubſtance which is cllentially. 
ative, intellective, and volitive, ſhould loſe all 
intelle&, action, and volition, merely on its 
being ſeparated from a matetial ſubſtance to 
which it was united, and which is naturally void 
| of theſe qualities. However it might be bound 
by the laws of that union for a time, there is 
no teaſon to think it ſhould be till ſubject to 
thoſe laws, and that it ſhould be unable to act 
or think at all, after this union is diſſolved. ' _ 
The only thing farther which hath any ap- 
pearanice of argument is, that * if the philo- 
ſopher aſſerts, that whatever thinks is a ſimple. 
„ being, immaterial, indifſolable, and therefore 
immortal. We maſt be reduced, if we 
" receive this hypotheſis, to ſuppoſe that other | 
animals beſides, have immaterial or immor- 
* tal fouls x.“ And if ic be allowed, that other 
animals have immaterial ſouls too, Ido not ſee 
what abſurdity follows from it; ot why it may 
not reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that there may be 
nnumerable gradations of immaterial beings of 
ery different capacities, and intended for dif- 
Icrent ends and uſes. But our author urges 
Vol. III. p. 528. e | | 
Vor. II. S _ againſt 
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LETTER againſt. thoſe. who ſuppoſe ſenſitive ſouls in 
n. ptutes, and a rational ſoul in man, that © the 
l power of thinking is as neceſlary to percep- 
&« tion of the {lighteſt ſenſation, as it is to geo · 
« metrical reaſoning: And that it manifeſtly. 
e jmplies a contradiction to ſay, that a ſubſtance 
* capable of thought by its nature in one de- 
gtee or inſtance, is by its nature incapable; of 
ce it in any other *. But I ſee not the leaſt ab 
ſurdity in this; except it be ſaid, that it neceſſi 
rily follows that a ſubſtance capable of thought 
or ſenſe in the loweſt degree, muſt be eſſentially 
capable of thought or ſenſe in the higheſt degree. 
I can eaſily conceive. that a nature may be ſup- 
poſed capable of the former, and not of thc 
latter. And muſt not he lay ſo too, ſince he 
afſerts, that brutes think, and yet I believe will 
hardly affirm that they are capable as well 2 
men of geomerrical rcaſoning ? There is no ab. 
- ſurdity in ſuppoſing immaterial ſouls, which 
have ſenſitive perceptions, and are capable of ſen- 
ſttive happineſs, without ever riſing beyond this 
br being properly capable of moral agency. And 
+ ſuppoſing the brutes to have immaterial ſenſitive 
ſouls which are not annihilated at death, What 
becomes of them after death, whether they arc 
made uſe of to animate other bodies, or whatis 
done with them, we cannot tell. Nor is out 
not being able to aſlign an uſe for them ſo much 

as a preſumption that they anſwer no end at al, 

or that they do not exiſt. There may be a thou · 


9 Vol. III. 531. 
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| © men were conſcious ever ſince their race ex- 


That there are ſpititual natures diſtin from 


© know that we think, and are not able to con- 


doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul. One 


ments of the buman mind; or at leaſt that it 


Toru Bol ixcgkokz. 3 


and ways which the Lord of nature may havel ET TER 
35 diſpoſi ng of them, which we know nothing 2 1 oy 
0 

It appears from what hath been offered, that 
there is a real foundation in reaſon for the doc- 
trine of the ſoul's immortality, and that there- 
fore there is no need to reſolve it, as this writer 
ſeems willing to do, into the pride of the hu- 
man heart. At i is his own obſervation, © That 


© iſted, that there is an active thinking principle 
« jn their compoſition That there are corpo- 
© real natures, we have ſenſitive kxnowlege: 


* all theſe, we have no knowlege at all. We 
* only infer that there are ſuch, becauſe we 


« ceive how material ſyſtems can think *,” * 
And this certainly i is a very reaſonable inference, 
as reaſonable as it is to infer a material ſab- 
ſtande from the affections and properties of 
matter. 

It is proper to obſerve here, that our author 
hath acknowleged ſevetal things which furniſn 
a very reaſonable preſumption in favour of the 


is, the univerſal prevalence of that doctrine 
from the eldeſt antiquity. For this ſeems to 
ſhew, that it is agreeable to the natural ſenti- 


was derived from a primitive univerſal tradition 


vo. II. P. 536. | 
SORT revived; 
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LETTER received from the firſt anceſtors of the human 
A. race, and which was originally owing to divine 

revelation, Both theſe may probably have con- 

tributed to the general ſpreading of this notion, 

This writer, according to his cuſtom, varics on 

this head. For after having expreſly aſſerted, 

that this doctrine was inculcated from time in. 

memorial, and that it began to be taught long 

before we. have any light into antiquity *; he 

- pretends to aſſign the original of it, and aſcribe; 

the invention of it Wo and that it came 

from thence to the Greeks, to whom it was 
brought by Orpheus, and from the Greeks tg 

the Romans f. But we find it was equally re. 

ccived among the moſt barbarous as among the 

moſt polite. nations. The antient Indians, Sy; 

* thians, Gauls, Germans, Britons, as well 1 

| Greeks and Romans, believed that ſouls ate im- 

mortal, and that men fhould live in another 

ſtate after death. There were (care any among 

the Americans, when the Europeans firſt arrived 

there, who doubted of it. It has been almoſt 

as generally believed as the exiſtence of God; 

ſo that it may well paſs for a common notion. 

Another thing taken notice of by this writer, 

and to which he partly aſcribes the belief of the 

74 ſoul's immortality, is what he calls the powwerfw 

= deſire of continuing to exiſt. He obſerves 

| that this deſire was ſo ſtrong, that“ the multi- 

« tude in the Pagan world were ready to em- 
„ brace the hope of immortality, though it 

Vol. V. p. 237. 308.: B. p. 352, 489... 
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« was accompanied -with the fear of damna-LETTER 


4 tion X. This ſtrong deſire of future exiſtence, , 


appears by his own account to be natural to the 
human mind. And, would the Author of our 
beings have ſo conſtituted us, if the object of 
this deſire was vain, and if there were no future 
exiſtence to expect? Is not this powerful deſire 
or expectation of immortality, which is im- 
planted in the human heart, an argument that 


he that made us, formed and deſigned us not 


merely for this preſent ſtate and ctanſitory 1 
but for a future ea of - cxiflence? an 
Lord Boli 21070 further oblerves, . that one 
great cauſe of the ſpreading of this doctrine was 
its being encouraged by the politicians and le- 
gillators, as well as es on the account 
of its great uſefulneſs to mankind, and becauſe 
they looked upon it to be neceſſary to inforce 
the anions of the law of nature f. Now this 
great uſefulneſs and neceſſity of this doctrine is 
no ſmall argument of its truth. For if men 
are ſo framed, that they cannot be properly go- 
verned without the hopes or fears of a future 
ſtate; if theſe. are neceſſary to preſerve order 
and good. government. in the world, to allure 
and engage men to virtue, and deter them from 
vice and wickedneſs; this he ws that the Author 
of their beings deſigned them for. immortality, 
and a future ſtate, = that conſequently ſuch a 


late there really is; except it be ſaid, that he 
formed our natures ſo as to make it neceſſary to 


1 Val. V. p. 237. +: B. p. 281, 351. F 
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| 1 ik govefn us by a lie, and' by falſe motiyes, , and 


de hopes and fears. 
It ſufficiently appears from what hath been 4. 
ready obſerved; that our author by denying that 
the ſoul is an irnmaterial ſubſtance diſtinct from 
the body, hath done what he could to take away 
the force of the natural argument for 1 furure 
| ſtate of (exiſtence and retributions after this life 
is at an end: It remains that we take notice of 
| what he hath offered to deſtroy the moral ig 
ments uſually brought for it from the ape 
unequal diſtributions of this preſent ſtate. 
ſets himſelf at great length to prove that 8 
ſuppoſition is abſolutely falſe and groundlek; 
that it is highly injurous to God; and rendeth 
to caſt the moſt blaſphemous teflections upon 
his providence. In the management of this ar 
gument he hath broke out into the moſt oppro- 
brious invectives againſt the Chriſtian divines 
and philoſophers, whom he abuſes and traduces 
without the leaſt regard to decency. He fre 
quently charges them as in'a ' confederacy with 
fit Atheiſts; and repreſents them” as cbm. 
„ plaining of the uniform conduct of that 
e providence of God which is over” all his 
* *- works, and cenſuring theit Creator in the 
« government of the "world, which” he has 
4. made and preſerves. —That' they have done 
nothing more than repeat What alk the 
&« Atheiſts from Democritus and Epicurns have 
e ſaid : That they have puſhed their arguments 


4 on this hen ſo far, that the whole 8. 1 
f n | | : Ns thelc 


. 


has  _ Fs. » % &- — W'4 


for the goodneſs and. rightecüſneſs of divine 


He affirms, that not withſtanding the human 
7 kace is expoſed to various evils,' "there is no 


%. 833, 334: 
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« theſe writers, like mollaſten and Clarke, do in n 


effect renounce God, as much as the rankeſt of 2 
« the Atheiſtical tribes And he undertakes to 
« prove this, to their ſhame, to be true *. That 
« the heathen Theiſts defended the divine pro- 
« yidence againſt the Atheiſts who attacked it, 


and recommended a chearful reſignation tg 


all the diſpenſations of it whereas Chriſtian 
« divines have made a common cauſe with: the 
« Atheiſts to attack providence, and to mur; 
© mur againſt the neceſſary ſubmiſſion that 5 FI 
« they pay f. That“ the Chriſtian philoſo= - | 
« phers far from defending the providence of 
« God, have joined in the clamour againſt it.“ 
— That © they have brought the ſelf· exiſtent 
« Being to the bar of Humanity, and he has 
5 been tried, convicted, and condemned, like 8 
« the governor of 'a 2 or 72710 other in. 
« ferior magiſtrate . 
Accordingly he ſets up as 2 Albus advocate 


providence in the pteſent conftitution of things 
and with great ſol emnity undettäkes to Sled 
the cauſe of God againſt Atheiſts and” Divines,, 


ground for. complaint, bar abundant cauſe 
« for thankfulneſs ||” That < if We ate ſub- 
ect to many evils, phyſical and moral, we 
© can ſhew much mote good of both kinds, 


2 vol. V. p. 484, 485. + 155 p.88. t. 'B. p. 48. 
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L nich God hach beſtowed upon ys, or pur i 


Tlhat the means to ſoften or. prevent evils, he 


into our power to procure to ourlelves,”——,, 


chief of which he reckons to be hope, are “ 6 
« magy inllances of che poſitive goodneks of | 
& God “; That © neither the goadach not 
juſtice of God require that we ſhould be bet, 
* xer, nor happier than we arc F:“ Thar man 
& enjoys numberleſs benefits by the fitneſs of bs 
_ « nature to the conſtitution of the world, un, 
«© asked,, unmerited, freely beſtowed 1. He 
aſſerts, in oppoſition to Atheiſts and Divine, 
that the, general fate of mankind in the pre, 
«& ſent ſcheme of providence is not only tole, | 
table, but happy : And that thete is in 

© this, world ſo much more good than evil, and 
the general ſtare of mankind is ſo happy in it, 
“ that there is no room for the exaggerated de; 
«& ſcriptions that have been made of human mi- | 
« fry H That“ God has made us happy, and 


has put it into our power to make ourlclyes 


* 


60 happier by a due uſe of our reaſon, which 
« leads us to the practice of moral virtue, and 
« to all the duties of ſociety 4? That good 
wen are ofcen unhappy, and bad men happy, 
„ bas, he fays, been 19 25 of inyective a 
*. ther than argument, to Egicurus, Cotta, and 
e others among the antients, and to eminent 
« . divincs among the moderns$.” And he pat: 
ticularly examines the. inſtances. produced by 
2 Vol. V. p. 336. . 5. p. 812. f B. p. 339. 
rapes. n e e e 
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Lord Bol IxSBROEK . 
and ſhews what Ralbus might have anſwered &. 


that © it is certain from the moral attributes of 
« God, that there muſt be ſuch a future Nate of 
« cilllence, as that by an exact diſtribution of 
| 4 rewards and puniſhments, all the preſent diſt 
| « orders and inequalities may be ſet right, and 
« that the whole ſcheme of providence maꝝ ap 
« pear at its conſummation to be a deſign worthy 
« of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and goodness. 
See Clarke's. Evidences of natural and revealed 
Religion, Prop. IV. For this he calls him au. 
dacious and vain fephift- And that, © accord- 
« ing to theſe men, it appears actually un- 
« worthy. of them at preſent T. And in op- 
poſition, as he pretends, to divines, he ſhews 
the general tendency of virtue to promas 
happincſs, and of vice to produce miſery . 
Theſe things he cnlarges upon in ſevcral-of 
bis Fragments and Eflays in the fifth volume of 
his works. See particularly the forty- third, 
forty-fourth, forty- eighth, forty-ninrh, fiſticth, 
fifty· firſt, fifty - ſecond, ffty-third, and gt oi 
of thoſe Fragments. 
It will be neceſſaty here to * ſome ab. 
ſervations ; and a few, will be ſufficient. 
And 1. My firſt reflection is this, That Lord 
Bolingbroke had no juſt pretenſions to value 
himſelf upon being an advocate for the good - 


3 P. 40% ſq + . p 395: f By. 399, 
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Cotta in Cicera againſt the providence: of God, LETTER 


He finds great. fault Fig Dr. Clarke for Gying, ws 
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121 T ER neſs and righteouſneſs of divine providence; 
A, nor could properly attempt to vindicate it in 
: conſiſtency with his ſcheme. He had taken pain 
to ſhew, that moral attributes are not to be 
aſcribed to God as diſtinguiſned from his phyſi 
cal attributes: That there is no ſuch thing 2 
juſtice and. goodneſs in God according to out 
ideas of them, nor can we form any judgment 
concerning them; and that there are many phe- 
nomena in the prefent*courſe'of things which 
ate abſolutely repugnant to theſe moral attri 
butes. But in that part of his book where he 
undertakes to juſtify the providence of God in 
this preſent tate, he not only ſuppoſes juſtice 
and goodneſs in God, but that they are conſpi- 
cubus in the whole courſe of his diſpenfations, 
and that the preſent ſtate of things is agrecable 
tœ our ideas of thoſe attributes. Another con- 
ſide ration which ſhe ws his great inconſiſtencyis 
that᷑ at the ſame time that he ſets up as an advo- 
cate for the goodneſs and juſtice of providence 
in this preſent ſtate, he yet will not allow that 
providence conſiders men individually at all, 
though be himſelf owns that juſtice has neceſſi 
rily a reſpect to individuals. I had occaſion to 
obſerve' in my laſt - letter; that he àſſerts, that 
< juſtice requites moſt certainly that re wards 
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gearice the juſtice of providence i in this pre» dagen 


ſent ſtate, when he makes it eſſential to juſtice, N 
that regard ſhould be had to the cafes and cix- 


cumſtances of individuals, and yet affirms, that 


providence in this preſent ſtate hath no regard 
to individuals? And he ſeems to make its not 
extending to individuals here, an argument that 


it ſhall not extend to them in a future ſtate; for 
he mentions it as an abſurdity in the Chriſtian 


ſyſtem, that *© the proceedings of the future 


«fate will be the very reverſe of the preſent ; 


« for that then every individual human creature 
« is to be tried, whereas here they are conſi- 
« dered only collectively; that the moſt ſecret 


„actions, nay, the very thoughts of the heart, 


« will.be laid open, and ſentence will be pro- 


* nounced accordingly &: Where he ſeems to 


argue, that becauſe individuals are not called to 
an account, or rewarded and puniſhed here ac- 
cording to their particular merits or demerits; 


therefore they ſhall not be ſo hereafter. Whereas 


the argument ſeems to hold ſtrongly the other 
way, ſappoſing the juſtice of divine providenice ; 
that ſince juſtice neceſſarily requires that a regard 
ſhould be had to men's particular actions, caſes, 
and circumſtances, and fince there is not an exact 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhinents to in- 
dividuals in this preſent tate, according to the 
perſonal: merit or demerit of each individual, 


therefore there ſhall be a future ſtate, in which 


this ſhall be done, and the righteouſneſs of 


K Vol. V. p-494- | 
1 providence 
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LETTER providence. ſhall þe fully. manifeſted and vindi. 
, cated. And it cannot but appear a little Extra. 
ordinary, that this author fhould make ſuch 1 
mighty parade of his zeal for vindicating the 
juſtice of divine providence, when according to 
his ſcheme the juſtice of providence. cannot 
_ conſiſtently be aid to be exerciſed or diſplay, | 
either here or hereafter, : 
-2dly;1t is proper farther to obſerve, that what 
Lord Bolingbroke hath offered with ſo much 

pomp for vindicating the proceedings of Ae 
providence in the preſent conſtitution of things, 
hath nothing in it that can be called new, ot 

which had not been ſaid as well, or better, by 
Chriſtian divines and philoſophers before kim 
They have frequently ſhewn, that this preſent 
world is full of the effects and inſtances of the 
divine goodneſs: That many of thoſe that arc 
called natural evils are the effects of wile gene- 
ral laws, which are beſt upon the whole: That 
the evils of this life are, for the molt part, tole- 
rable, and overbalanced by the bleſlings be- 
ſtowed upon us, which . ſpeaking are 
much ſuperior to thoſe evils: t in the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, virtue has a manifeſt tendency 
in the ordinary courſe of things to produce hap- 
pineſs, and vice miſery ; and that this conſtitu- 
tion is the effect of a wiſe and good providence, 
from whence it may be concluded, that the 
great Author and Governor of the world ap- 
proves the one, and diſapproves the other? So, 


that it may be juſtly faid in e that 3 
_— 
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| 2nd virtuous perſons enjoy more true ſatisfaction 3 
and happineſs, even in this preſent life, than the AA 
bad and vicious. Divines may ſay much more on | 
this head than this author could conſiſtently 
do. They maintain a ptovidence which extends 
eren to the individuals of the human race: 
That good men may conſider themſelves as con- 
tinually under God's wiſe and fatherly care and 
inſpection : That they may regard the good 
things they enjoy as the effects of his goodneſs, 
and are provided with the propereſt conſolations 
and ſupports under all the evils of this preſent 
life, being perſuaded, that God who knoweth 
their circumſtances, willover rule all theſe things 

for their benefit; and that they are part of the 
diſcipline appointed to prepare them for a better 
tate ; the proſpects of which diffuſe joy and 
comfort through all the gloomy ſcenes of ad- 
verſity they. may have to meet with. But in his 
ſcheme there is no ſolid foundation for that 
tranquillity of mind, of which he ſpeaks in 
ſuch high terms as the inſeparable companion 
of virtue, and for that hope, which, he ſays, 
gives, a reliſh to all the comforts, and takes off 

the bitter reliſh from all the misfortunes of life. 
If providence doth: not concern itſelf about in- 
dividuals, the good. man hath no effectual ſup- 
pott under his calamities. And it is worthy of 
our obſervation, that our author himſelf in vin 
dicating the juſtice and goodneſs of providence 
in this preſent ſtate, is ſometimes obliged to 
have recourſe to the hypotheſis of a particular 

UW), — = providence, 
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LETTERprovidence. Some of the anſwers he puts into 
VIII. | | 47 

the mouth of Balbus, as what he might haye 
= oppoſed to Cotta's harangue againſt providence, 
proceed upon the ſuppoſition of a providence 
which hath a regard to the caſes and circum. 
ſtances of individuals *. And with-tegard to 
public calamities, one of the ways he takes 

of accounting for them is this, that “ they 

e may be conſidered as chaſtiſements, when 

* there are any to be amended by partaking in 

* them, or being ſpectators of them. And 

« that they ſhould teach mankind to adore and 

te fear that providence, which governs the 

« world by particular as well as general dif 
/ ( 

A third reflection is this, That though it be 
very true in general, that in the preſent conſi. 
tution of things, virtue hath a manifeſt ten- 
dency to promote our happineſs, and vice to 
produce miſery, yet it cannot be denied, that 

it often happeneth in particular caſes, that as to 

the outward diſpenſations of providence, thetc 

is not a conſtant and remarkable difference 
made between the righteous and the wicked 
here on earth: That perſons of eminent virtue 
have frequently been overwhelmed with evils 
and calamities of various kinds, and have pe- 
riſhed under them, without any recompence of 

that virtue, it there be no future ftate : And 
that wicked men have often been remarkad)y 
proſperous, and have met with great ſucceſs in 
* Vol. V. p. 412. + . p. 380, 381. „ 
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their 5 and have continued proſper-LE7TER 


ous to the end of their lives. Theſe things 
haye been obſerved in all ages. And accord- 
ingly he expreſly owns, that the autient 
« Theiſts were perſuaded, that nothing leſs. 
than the exiſtence of all mankind in a future 
« ſtate, and a more exact diſtribution of re- 


4 wards and puniſhments could excuſe the aſ- 


e ſumed, irregular, and unjuſt proceedings of 
« providence in this life, on which Atheiſts 
founded their objections x. He frequently 


intimates, that this was one great reaſon of the 


philoſophers aſſuming the doctrine of future re- 
wards and puniſhments-: Though ſometimes he 
ſeems to contradict this, and to ſay, that the 
heathens did not take in the hypotheſis of a 
future ſtate in order to vindicate the conduct of 
divine providence f. But without endeavour- 
ing to reconcile this writer to himſelf, which it 
is often impoſſible to do, we may proceed upon 
it as a certain thing, that it hath been generally 
acknowleged in all ages, that good men have 


been often in a very calamitous condition in 


this preſent ſtate, and bad men in very proſper- 
ous circumſtances. It is true, that as our author 


obſerves, we may be deceived, and think thoſe 
to be good men who are not fo : But in many 


caſes we may certainly pronounce, that thoſe. 
who by their actions plainly ſhew themſelves to 
be bad men, the unjuſt, the fraudulent, the 


cruel and oppreſſive, proſper: and flouriſh, whillt 


Vol. V. p. 308. Compare ib. 238, 487. ET 
a 5 men | 
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e men whom it were the height of anchatirable. 
u vess not to ſuppoſe perſons of great goodneſf, 

integrity, and generous honeſty, ſuffer even by 

their very virtues, and are expoſed to grievous 
oppreſſion and reproach, without any redreſ ' 

pan human judicatories. It is his own obſer - 
vation, that there is toom for much contin. | 

„ gency in the phyſical and moral world, un · 

« der the govetnment of a general providence, 

and that amidſt theſe contingencics, happi- 

ce neſs, outward happineſs at leaſt, may fall to 

e the lot of the wicked, and out ward ene 

* neſs to the lot of good men.. 

Mr. Hume has repteſented this matter with 
ſpirit and elegance in the twenty-firſt of his 
moral and political Eſſays. Where he obſerves, 
That though virtue be undoubtedly the beſt 
choice where it can be attained, yet ſuch is 
© the confuſion and diſorder of human affairs, 
<« that no perfect economy, or regular diſtriba- 
tion of happineſs or miſery is in this life ever 
c to be expected. Not only are the goods of 
« fortune, and endowments of the body, un- 

_ * equally diſtributed between the virtuous and 
the vicious; but the moſt worthy chatactet, 
« by the very economy of the paſſions, doth 
ce not always enjoy the higheſt felicity. Though 
all vice is pernicious, the diſturbance or pain 
« js not meaſured out by nature with exact 
proportion to the degrees of vice: Nor is the 
* man of higheſt virtue, even OY from 
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1 «oo accidents, always the moſt TR, 2 r 
« gloomy and melancholy temper may be - hy 
«. in very worthy characters that haye a great — © 
« of honour and integrity; and yet ON alone 
«may embitter life, and render a perſon com- 
« pletely miſerable. On the other hand, a 
« ſelfiſh villain; may poſſeſs, a ſpring. and .alacrity 
« of temper, a. certain gaicty of; heart, Which 
« will compenſate the uneaſineſs and remorie 
« ariſing. from all the other vices. If a man 
he liable to a vice or Lee e it may 
«often happen, that a, good, quality which he 
« poſſeſſes along with it, will tender bim more 
« miſerable, than if he were completely vicious. 
A ſenſe of ſhame in an imperfect character, is 
« certainly a virtue, but produces great uncaſi- 
© neſs and remorſe, from hic. ane abandoned 
4 yillain is entirely free.. 3 
Though I lay no great ſtteſs on Mr. Hume's 
authority, yet I believe this repreſentation will 
be acknowleged to be agreeable to oblcrvation- 
and experience. And if it be ſo, what can be 
more natural or reaſonable, than the hypotheſis 
of a future ſtate, where the rewards of. virtue 
and puniſhments of vice, ſhall be more cqually 
and regularly proportioned than they can ordi- 
aun be in this preſent Nate? | 5 
lt is hard to produce an inſtance. of .grofler 
cxlamny and abuſe than our author. is guilty of, 
when he advanceth it as a genere charge 484ioſt 
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tente Chriſlian divines, that © they ht nant | 


oy comthon caaſe with Atheiſts to attac proyi- 
4 dence, and to murmut agaitiſt the | 
20 ſubttiMon that they pay.” And lie get 


4 20 dne character of A Chriſtian, that h, 


1 gots mutmuring and complaititig thre! iht 


| 2 life againſt. the juſtice of God, aa / therefore 


- %Farate ſtate “ But this-is f 
pteſented. The Clitifiar itifiraged br r 


righteous in all his ways 


from God's paternal benignixy 


xc deſerves little to taſte of his goodheß in + 
sen ae 


Scriptures believes, thet Gel is Kae ge 


4 all the good: things Ae 277 as 1 15 
all the 


4nd afflictions he endures; us ordered undd go. 
vernied for the moſt wiſe and figiite üs elch Jf 


akt a part of the ſeheme of dit providende 


be viewed in its proper connection and harkis 
ny, to have been ordeted with the moſt perfet 


3 — ſtate only makes a part of the gloria 


eis. He believes, that theſe things ure ae 
-6r&erca, ot permitted! That they ate hst my 


there be any thing in the divine diſpenſations 2 
preſent, which he cannot Well aerDοhνH,, Wt; ot 
reconcile, he is far fröm acrhſtg God, f n- 
tertaining a Hard thought of His) aftice tor got 


ected In a fate of trial and diſwipline n 


which will appear, wen the Whole coc ie 


iſdom, rigliteouſneſs, and goodneſß. Thi 


n and they are the perſons that de fame ab 


| miſrepreſent providence, who are for ſeparatug 


0 — works, Vol. V. p- 486; N 
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and disjoingi the admirable ſcheme, What 415870 TER 
ſtrange pervetlion, is it to repreſent the hope and * 
expectation which Chriſtians entertain a fun- 
| ture ſtate, as arguing a bad temper of mi 

and tending to render them unwatthy to taſte of 

the divine e heteafter! As if it were a 

fault and 10 ice to aſpire to a flate whoy qur na- 

ture ſhall be raiſed to the perfection of holineſs 

and virtue, Where true picty ſhall receive its pro- 
per and full reward, and the Slory. of the dis ine 
perfections ſhall be ri Wuftrioully diſplay a.” 1 

As to the nature and extent of thoſe fytyre 

rewards and puniſhments, they will come mote 
| properly to be conſidered when 1 come ta exa- 
mine the objections he hath advanced againſt 
the e that are given. N them in £ 


| Goſ 
f The only thing ; farther. 15 1 thatl at pre- 
ſent take notice of, is the uſe hic ben by 
4 1 


of that maxim, That wharſoever 1 s 15 
He inſi inuates a8 if Chtiſtian divines were not far 
xcknowleging, that whatſocver God docs. is 
right; 1 5 he looks upon r a moſt certain 
and important principle; and that upon this 
principle Nene to 95 ſatisficd, That what is 
done in this preſent ſtate is right, without lgok- 
ing forward to a future ſtare, or tak 
the account at all. | 7 
Tor the 5 laining the principle our POTTY 
mentions, V al ſbe ver is is right, it mult be. 
ſerved, that it is not to be applied to evexy parti- 
cular incident conlidered 8 and as 
17 5 _ confined 
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— xconfined to the picſene moment, with pk 
4d ndence von at went before, or follows 
er. The matim would not be true or jul, 
taken in this view. "The meaning therefor 
muſt be, chat whatever is, . conſidered 283 hn 
of the univerſal! ſcheme of providence,” and | 
Taken in its proper harmony and connedlon 
Win the paſt and future, as well as Wirk ite 
Pteſent appointed courſe of rhirigs, 3s righith 
aud pe ordered. Thus, e. g. ſhppoſe- a gol 
man reduced to the greateſt miſety and diltrel 
and conflict ing with the ſoreſt evils and cam. 
tles, it is fir he hould be ſo, becauſe” confidetity 
that even in its contlection, and taking in thepul 
and future, it is permitted ot appointed fot wit 
-zeaſonhs' and is therefore beſt upon the Wh : a ; 

But conſidered independently, and as no 4 
"the ſcheme of providence,” or as Ie} tea ben 

the other parts of that ſcheme, it Fa not in ite 
the beit not firreſt. This maxim therefore whi 
this writer makes uſe of with A view to ſet 

a future ftare, is, if underfio0d in chat ele f. 
Which alone it is true, perfectiy cOuſiſteut wi 
the belief of 1, future ite and even teadeth'ts 
dc the acknowlegemett of it. If we belſele 
f that God always does chat which is fitteſt to be 
done, and yet meet with fome things which'vc 
ind it hard toreconcile to our ideas of the diyiae 

wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, out 
ſuaſion, that he always does that Which is 8 
Will put us upon cndeavouring to reconcie 


Nr 1 And if a Probable typ 
19 Of: © theſb 
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2 offers for reconciling them, it is perfectly ra 
cooſiſtent - with the veneration we owe to the , 


Deity: to embrace that hypotheſis 3 eſpecially 
if it be not arbitrary, but hath a real foundation 
In the nature of things: And ſuch is the hypo - 
theſis of a future ſtate of retributions. There 
is great reaſon to believe, that the thinking 
principle in man is an immaterial ſubſtance quite 
inet from the body, and which ſhall not be 
diſſolved with it. And there are many things 
that ſeem to ſhew he was not deſigned merely 
for this preſent tranſitory life on earth. The 
firong deſire of immortality ſo natural to the 

| human mind the vaſt capacities and faculties 
of the human ſoul, capable of making an im- 
mortal progreſs in knowlege, wiſdom, and 

virtue, compared with the ſmall advances we 
have an opportunity of making in this preſent. 
ſtate; our being formed moral agents, account - 
able creatures, Which ſeems plainly to ſhew, 
that it was defigned by the Author of our be- 

_ Ings, and who hath'given us a law for the rule 
of our duty, that we ſhould be hereafter called 
to an account for our conduct; of which we 
have ſome forebodings in the judgment our own 
conſciences naturally preſs upon our actions: 

Theſe and other things that might be mention» 
ed, ſeem to ſhew, that man was not deſigned 
merely for this preſent ſtate. And ſince there 
are ſeycral reaſons that lead us to look upon a 
future ſtate of exiſtence as probable, it is a moſt. 

natural thought, that then the ſeeming inequa- 
. "EY | _ lities 


g ities of this preſent ſtate will be rectiſied; nd 
9 the conſideration of that ſtate is to be 
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taken in in forming a judgment concerning 
God's providential diſpenſations. And if with all 
this there be an expreſs revelation from God, 
afſuring us of a future Rate, the evidence i 
complete, and there is all the reaſon” in the 
world to draw an argument from that ſtate. to 
folve 2885 contrary appearances,” 


1 an nun, er 
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the law of nature. He aſſerts it 16 be jo 
Hein and obvious to the meane/t underſtand- 
15 that men cannot be miſtaten alout it. 
The contrary. ſhewn from his own acknow- 
legements. He makes ſelfelous the only ori- 
See ug From Whit — moral duties aud 
ffections flow:. i fin poſes ms, 70 3 bene- 
 wolences to be F au. 
nature. He declares that we ny 2 
the law of nature to place our hope and truft 
in God, and addreſs aurſalues to him. This 
ſewn 70 be inrouſitent with the principles 
he had ad 97 772 He gſſerts polygamy to be 
founded in the lam of nature... He will not 
Allo that there j ic auy ſuch thing as natura! 
ſhame or modeſty... The account be gives of 
the ſant3jons of the law af nature conſidered. 
He aqmits no ſancfions of that law with r- 
ect to date. 7 bf 4. 2 guences 
of his ſcheme to the iutereſt Fanal 
ang virtue eee 


J ne a... 
"ROM. the. * that * been 
wade in the foregoing letters, I think it 
ny —— that Lord Boling broke hath 
T4 endea- 


. 
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rx endeavoured to ſubvert, or at leaſt to perplexand | 
Kong confound ſome of the main pr of hat 
is uſually called natural religion. T ſhalt now 

proceed to examine the account he hath given of 

the law of nature, conſidered as a rule of duty. 

He frequently peaks i in the higheſt terms of the 
clearneſs, the ſufficiency, and perfection of that 

law. He repteſents it as the only ſtanding ie. 
velation of the will of God to mankind; and 
VPuhich renders every other revelation needles, 
4 Very learned and able men have treated of the 
law of nature: But our author ſeems. not at all 
ſatisfied with what they have written on that 
ſubject. He ſays, © they have been more intent 

4 to ſhew their learning and acutegeſs, than t0 

*< ſet their. ſubject in a clear and ſufficient light; | 
—-That inſtead of ſetting up a light ſufficient 

4 to enlighten a large room, they go about wil 

a ſmall taper, and whilſt they illuminate one 

“ corner, darken the reſt: That they puzzle 

and perplex the plaineſt thing in the world, 

ä ſometimes by citations little to the purpoſe, 

4 or of little authority; ſometimes by a. great 

et apparatus of abſtract reaſoning, and by dint 

« of explanation. Read Se/den and Grotiu, 
tead Cumberland, read Puffendorf, if you 

& have leiſure or patience for it. There arc 

“ many curious reſcarches, no doubts, and many 

tt excellent obſervations in theſe writers; but 

e they ſcem to be great writers on this ſybjett 

by much the ſame right, as he might be called 

"a great * vho ſhould go from Lonans 
* 10 


Sa 
ua 
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u to Paoli) by the Cape of Gu Hor nas 
think it is not eaſy to convey a more contempt: 
ible idea of any writers, than he hath: here done 
of theſe great men. Ik is to be ſuppoſed there: 
fore, that he propoſes to lead men à mote clea 
and direct way to the kno wiege of the la of - 
nature; eſpecially ſince he hath declared, that 
| « all that can be ſaid to any real or uſeful 
«. purpoſe concerning” that law, is extremely 
By plain f.” Wo oe F431 £ #4 £ #3 3 7 

Beſides occafional paſſaped | in which he makes 
mention of the law of nature, this is the prin- 

cipal ſubject of ſeveral of the Fragments an- 
Eſſays of which his fifth volume conſiſts, parti- 
cularly of the third, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
| — ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and 
twenty ſecond, of theſe Fragments and Eſſays. 
But all theſe together are far from making up 
any thing that can with the leaſt propriety be 
called a treariſe | on the law of nature; and as 
his Lordſhip generally ſeems to think hitnſel f 
above dena, 5 hings in a methodical way, we | 

xe left to collect his ſentiments by comparing 
ſeveral parts of his works together. and forming 
a judgment - as well as we can. He has neither. 
ditinectiy explained the principles of that law, 
nor purſued thoſe principles to their regular con- 
ſequences, nor formed any deductions from 
them that can be of any great uſe for the dire- 
Rion and inſtruction of enn NG 


ve v. p. 6s. + B. 2.67. 
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erpreſſeth it, «It is 4 law which God has 

«. 20 all his human creatures, enacted in the cor 
4 ſlitution of their natures, and by 
t the uſe of the facultics he has given them j. 
He calls it *© the revelation God has made of hi 
c will by his works. And what is the, will of 


| © Gag, faith he, is a.queſtion eaſily. e 


cc Jo anſwer this we need go no higher, 


« moral obligations that ariſcin our own {yſlen, 
and. of which we have very adequate ide. 


The nature of the human iyſtem is indepen 


« dent on man, and yet he is obliged to dein 


ce the rules of his conduct fr it. By em 


A ing dur reaſon to collect the will of Golan 
. the, fund of our nature phyſical and moral, and 
nplating frequently and ſeriguſly the 


25 laws that w_ plainly and neceſſarily deduciblc 


« ticular knowlege of thoſe laws, but a gone 
<« and, in ſome fort, an babjtual. knowlege. F 


te the manner in which God is ez, | 


« erciſc his ſupreme power in this cnn 


< yond which we have no concctu: 
„Vol. V. p. 8g. 5 . p.99, Toy v 
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from them, we, may acquire not on 2. 
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and ate obvious to the fight 
 * plaineſt characters can miſtake them 4. And 


— es; 


« lation, for ' ſo, ſaith he, I will call it, pro+ 
« duces knowlege, a ſeries of intuitive know- 
« lege from the firſt principles to the laſt con- 
« c|ufions. The phenomena of nature are the 

1 firlt principles: And reaſon, i. e. a real divine 

« jllumination, leads us from one neceſſarx 
« truth to another, through the whole aca _ 
of theſe demonſtrations. In all theſe caſts 
« we know, we do not believe *. He aſſarts, 
that © we more certainly know the will of God 
« in this way than we can know it in -any 
4 other f.“ And that the tables of the na- 
* tural law are hung up in the works of God, 
of all men, ſo 


accordingly he deelares, that the will of God 
* ſignified by the law of nature, and revealed 
* by his works, is 'a' revelation that admits of 
no doubt, and fhews the road to happineſs to 
„all mankind$.” I ſhall only mention one 
paflage more, among mary: _ might be pro- 
duced to the ſame pur Having — 

that (natural religion is the original revelation 
* which God has made of himſelf, and of his 


4 things, and in the order of his providence ;” * 
he 'obſerves, "that © human reaſon is able o 
Vol. IV. | 
Þ, p. 196. EY 12 NE | FIG 56 "55 


, 8 


e diſcover 


This law he repreſents as PIR certain, . LETTER, 
and obvious to all mankind. '< Natural 116 os, 


* will, to all mankind in the conftirodion: = - 


by gun. diſoover in the original rereleicn natd r | 
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ceivable duty that we owe to Cod as out 
tor, and to man as our felhow-credtuns: Tha 
this ſyſtem of duty is fully proportioned by 
t jnfinite wiſdom to the human ſtate, and to 
the end of it human happineſs. Natur 
religion therefore is relatively perfeſt :0lt i; 
6. immutable: As long as God, and: man con 
4 tinue to be what they are, and to ſtand in 
ce the fame relations to one another.“ He add, 
if it does not follow neceſſarily from this 
ſute I am that it follows probably, that G0 
, has made no other revelation of himſelſ and 
4 of his will to mankind *.” This is evident 
the main point our author had in view in-extoll 
ing ſo mightily as he has done the abſolute per 
fection, certainty 10 8 of 
| nature. e 
From the un Wü Which hoer been 
produced, it appears, that by the law of natur 
he underſtands what we may collect by out ter- 
ſon concerning the will: of God, and our doi, 
from the conſideration of his Works, but eſpe- 
cially from the conſtitution of the human ſyſiem, 
or as he expreſſeth it, from the fund of oui ni 
ture, phyſical and moral. Let us therefore ei- 
quite what account he gives of the human . 
Hie obſerves, that man has two principles ol 
determination, affections, and. paſſions er 
cited by apparent good, and reaſon; which 
* a ſluggard, and cannot be ſo excited. Reaſon 


Vol. v. v. 505. 50. e 


n he pines the A atiF as'th i! 
«rarely happen, when the will is alreac de- 
« termined by affections and paſſions, w en 
it does happen a ſort of compoſition B 
happens between the two ptineipl Ele 
« if the affections and paſſions 'cannor-govern 
« zbſotutely; they obtain more indulgenice from 
«. reaſon than they deſerve; or than ſhe*would. 
« ſhew therm if ſhe were entirely free from biet 
Mi 3 and frre from their conduct g. le 
y declares; that “ the appetites; pains, 1 
« 5 Hep immediate objects of pleaſure WI 
be always of greatet force to detetmine * 
than teaſon ||,” And that & amidſt the on- 
4 tingeneies that muſt ari e from the confti- 
© tation-of every individual, he neetis nt go. 
« zhont to prove that che odds Will always 
„be on rhe. ſide of appetite;" from. Which at- 
«-fetions ariſe,” as affektions grow up after- 
« wards into ffions, which reaſon cannot al- 
* ways ſubduc* in the ſtrongeſt minds,” and by 
« which the” is perperually” ſubdued in br 
weakeſt .. At the ſame time that he {peaks To 
lach ſtrong terms of the great e r ee and pte ) 
nlencyof the app tites and p affions lie WII ber 
allow that the Creator hath * tary in the 
human mind any thing that can be called a fa. 
tutal ſenſe of good and evil, of right and w 
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He treats thoſe as enthuſtäſts in ethics, and 
rendering natural religion ridiculous; who main | 
tiln that _ is 4 moral ſenſe of indie, 'by 


$Vo.v. See alſo B. e 
7. p. 150. e alſo 116, 137. 227 
p. 267, 268. 1 . * 479. ; : 


„ which 


2 which men diſtinguiſh v 
t om ges i monly 
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it, and by 
that it 
N to Sn it to be ee 
oo now, we, may, form ſome. judgmen, 
—— fat our author's s declarations concerning the 
2 clearneſs, as well as certainty, of the 
| of nature are to be depended on which js 
| makes ich a view to bew that all. extraordir 
en is entirely needleſs. ws 
He tells us, that © the law of  gatut te has dl 
he 3 all the preciſion that God can gin, 
N „Which he proves, becau⸗ 
in Een. as * as the mor. 
3. concerned, _ is ſufficicnth 
own to us 3 d che laws & nature 
onſequently, ſince they reſult from it fl. k 
to be obſerved, that the cleatnels and prec- 
he here attributes to the law of nature i 
ſupy ſed by him to be of ſuch a kind as to br 
obvious to all mankind. And 2 only way be 
allo ys to any of the human race, for knowing 
law and his own. duty, is by ſending bim 
for information concerning it to the works of 
God, and eſpecially to the human ſyſtem, and 
the laws 7 reſult from it. And, is this ſo AM 
a task to cycry man, even the moſt. illi 
n it be ſaid that this is, as he affi ms, * oF 175 


* vel. v. R 125 2 e 


7 Reible 5 Ae And ray a * 
nud ptoportiet tied to the meaneſt 4 thd- 3:44 
* . ety mut well qualifies ſedrth ls — D 
the am bf Bis nature phyeal und Horm "and 
1 ens i6ebrainigly; tid Yraw 
+ ſyfictti' of teligisn; of laws and rules for 
by owhi endet! How ein fle . 
ſe, that the Human ſyſtemi is ſufflcientiy how 


3 X. * 


wen in all ages, and kiankind int general, Have 
been miſtaken even in 4 pom ot ſick Hnport- 
ice telating ko , as rhic ug the ſoul to 
be aint ſubſtance fiom ine body? "Beſides 
| which, the knowlege of tie Ruman Alem takes 
in 4 due. confideration- ef bur ſenſes, teaſbn, 
petites, ald paſſiohs. Alt cheſe mult be on- 
ſdcred; chat we may know herein conſificeh 
the ptoper Vitler and hatmony of bur p 
which of tert are to be ſabordinace, and which 
to goyeth; wat are the juſt limits of our appe- 
tites and paffibns; how far, uid in whatinſtances 
they are to be gratified, and fo fur reſtraintd. 
And is every particular perſon; if leſt to hitaſelß 
able by the mere fore of his on reaſon t6/con- 
ſider and compate all theſe? and from chenet te 
makt the ptoper detluctlons, and acquire a 
ticular knowlege, as dur author requites, of 
thoſe laws that are deducible from -this ſyRem'? 
He has anothet remarkable pallage ro rhe ame 
purpoſe which it may be proper to take ſorne 
netice'of; #® Whether the werd of God, ſaith 


l. "es oo LS, 
. p. 94. . 
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to 11, when according toi: dme of the Wiſet 
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. he, be his word, may be, and hath been dif- 
puted by Theiſts: But whether the works of 
4 | Gould: be his Works, wanne been nor ci 
= be, diſputed; by any ſuch... Natural religion 
* therefore being founded on human natute, 
_ & which is the work of God, and; the neceſſuy 
*,,conditions of human | happineſs, Which a; 
116 d by the whole ſyſtem of it, every mu 
5 who teceives the law of nature receives i on 
& his own ane and not on the authoxir 
T yn or unknown,” ami 
4 rheir, natural ſtate as, fallible, 25/ himſelf]. 1 
7 * |. communicated to him only by tradition 
and hiſtory: It is-a/ perpetual. ſtanding rebel 
« tion, always made, always making, and 1 
«preſent in-theſe days as in the days of Aden 
te all his offspring. Here every man is de 
, in forming a. ſcheme of the law of n+ 
ture for, himſelf, to deſpiſe all other authority 
and rely wholly on his own. It is EVEN, men. 
tioned as an advantage, that he receives it on 
his on authority, 7. e. tha he has no; other 
vr ot authority for-it, but the deductions he 
ſelf forms by his on reaſon: Though that 
rcaſon is, as this writer owns, for the moſt pan 
influenced and oyerborne by the appetites and 
paſſions. And this is eried up as a ſtanding te- 
velation to all the ſons of Adam. But if we ap 
Ply this magnificent talk concerning the divine 
certainty and clearneſs of the law of-pature, to 
What our author plainly: n 338 it, ibe de 


5 vol. V. p. 92. | we 
7 . 55 aun 
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different things. However certain the law of 


| they do ſtand in great need of particular inſtru: 


Vol. II. 8 ” their 
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Auctions y every man for r himſelf coti- 111. 11 
cerning his duty, and what. he thinks moſt con- . 
ducive to his happineſs, the fallacy of his way of 
arguing will immediately appear. For though 
the works of God are certainly the works of GO, 


2nd it will not be denied char the human natute 


js his work, it doth not follow that the conclu- 


ſions formed by eyery particular perſon from that 


nature, and from the works of God concerning 
duty and moral obligation, are to be certainly 


| depended upon. M hen therefore he aſſetts, that 


«he contents of the law of nature are Objects 
« of ſuch à certainty, as the author of nature 

4 lone can communicate *, if the deſign be 
to ſignify, that''the judgment every man forts 
for imſelf by his own 1 188 and upon his own 
authority, as he expreſſeth it, concerning the 
law of nature, hatli ſuch a divine certainty in 
it, i is manifeſtly falſe. He confounds the öb- 
che certainry of the law as founded in the 
nature of things, with the certainty of the judge 
ment men'form concerning it: Which are very 


nature-is in itſelf, men may greatly miſtake and 
mifapprehend” it. And it is certain in fact that 


ion to enable them to acquire a right know lege 
ofit. And ſurely a divine inſtruction concerning 
it by perſons extraordinarily ſent and commif- 
ſioncd to publiſn a revelation of the will of God 
to mankind; and who give ſufficient * of 


* Vol. V. p. 93. 
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8 This wrker n 
tols the abſolute clearnsſs certainty, and pe 
80m of the law.v Dyes, lle. of, the jug 
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e 
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_£,quitive k ni fa or Re ae 
« < the laſt —- nas he. ſeems. 10 
make both the great principles of the law cf b. 
ture, and the concluſions that are drawn mw 
it, to be infallibly certain. And yet he ge; 
where declares, that the laws of nature are.ge 
netal, and Intimates; that a multitude | 
deductions, and Wrong. applications. ave ben 
often made of that. 4-0 þ® Among ſeveral pa 
ſages to this purpoſe. there, is 1 ou delerres. 
particular notice. After having, * 
js in. vain to attempt to know any thi, 22 
than God has ſhe weg us in the actual 2n(titution 
of things; he adds, that even when we. 
_ of them thus, W articular 
« of the general laws of nature, we. are vi 'F 
4 liable, to miſtakes. —— That there are thing 
7 fir and unfit, right and wrong, juſt and uiyjult 
ein the human ſyſtem, ang diſe raible by by 


* Vol. V. 5. % „0% „ % 
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4 m $ 
« admit, 1 ackhowlege moſt readily. But from 
« uncettainty of our judgments in a multitiide 
« of caſes which lie within our bound, ! 
a would demonſtrate the folly of thoſe wh a. 
« felt to have know lege beyond them. Thie 
rte unable on many occaſiotis to deduce from Th 
« the conſtitution of their own ſyſtem, and the . 
4 Jaws of their own nature, with preciſion and 
s-certainty, what theſe require of them; and” 
4 what is right or wrong, juſt or unjuſt for 
« them to do *. To this may be added the 
xknowlegement he hath made, that the 
law of natute is hid from out fight by all the 
4 ratiegated clouds of Civil laws and caftotris. 
« Some gleams of true light may be ſeen thro? 
them: But they render it a dubious liglit, and 
© it can be no better to thoſe who have the 
© keeneſt ſight, till thoſe intetpoſitions are re- 
« moted f. So that after all his boaſts, as if 
the law of narate' were ſo clear and obvious to 
al men that they cannot miſtake it, he owns it 
to have been hid from our ſgbt, by the clouds 
of civil laws and cuſtoms, and that it is render d 
a anbious light, even to thoſe who have the 
tene fight. And ſurely nothing can be more 
foper to remove and diſpel theſe interpoſitions 
o contrary laws and cuſtoms, than the light 
of divine revelation enforced by a divine au- 
ority. He himſelf obſerves, that Euſebiur 
Vol. V. p. 444. 1 . p 1s. : 
; REM «in 
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- LETOER in his firſt book of his evangelical prepatation 
. , gives a long catalogue of abſurd. laws and 
3 i . * cuſtoms, contradictory, to the law of 'natare 
= 4 in all ages and countries ; for a very good 
: purpoſe, to ſhew in ſeveral. inſtances, hoy 
&. {ach abſurd laws and cuſtoms as theſe har 

| <« been reformed by the Goſpel, that is, h). 
0 Flaw. - which renewed: and nee the oi 
« ;ginal law,of nature &.. 20 %% 
7 Theſe obſervations may ſaffice. with regard 
to, what Lord Bo/mgbroke hath offered concem- 
5 the law of nature in general, and its abo. 
lute certainty and clearneſß to all; mankind: ! 
all now proceed to make ſome mote put, 
cular reflections on the account he gives of the 
contents of that law, or the duties which te 
there preſcribed : As alſo of the grounds of the 
obligation of that law, and the ſanction whendy 

: It 18 inforced.. Je TI 1 (0; 13110 CITE => 4 

is: With regard to the contents or tnattieel 
the law of nature, he, obſerves,” that *ſelf-lore 
directed by inſtinct to mutual pleaſure, mae 
FE Ache union between. man and woman. Sell 
ove made that of parents and children: Sl. 
Fo e begat ſocjability : And reaſon a pridciple 
2 of human nature as well as inſtinct, improved 
© it;, and extended it to relations mote remote, 
4 „ and united ſeveral families into one commu: 
2 « nity, as inſtinct had united ſeveral individual 
4 jinto one family. See the third of his Frag - 
ments and Eſlays i in his fifth volume.” And he 


* Vol. V. 2 _ 101. A 
' 


treats 


4 0 natural reaſon implanted in us by the author 
« of our nature; but that reaſon would come 
4 too lowly, to tegulate the conduct of human 
4 life, if the All · wiſe Creator had not implanted 
« in us another principle, that of ſelf. love - 
« which is the original ſpring of human actions, 
« under the direction of inſtinct firſt and reaſon 
a afterwards *. *© That inſtin& and reaſom 
© may be conſidered as diſtinct promulgations 
© of the ſame law. Self- love ditects neceſſarily? 
« to ſociabilityInſtinct leads us to it by the 
© ſenſe of pleaſure, and reaſon confirms us in 
« it by a ſenſe of happineſs h. — Sociability is 
* the foundation of human happineſs: Society 
cannot be maintained without benevolence, 
« juſtice, and other ſocial virtues. Thoſe vir- 
© tes therefore are the foundation of ſociety,” 
And thus are we led from the inſtinctive to | 
© the rational law of nature; ——Self-love ope-! 
5 * rates in all. theſe ſtages. We love ourſelves,” 
ve love our families, we love the particular 
ſocieties to which we belong? And our be? 
" nevolence extends at laſt tot e Whole race of 


. * mankind. Like ſo many different vortices 
„ the center of all is ſelf. love: And that whi * 


* is the moſt diſtant from it is the weakeſt . 
lt appears from this account of the law of 0 * 

ture, that he makes ſelf. love to be the original =» 

pring of all human actions, es fundamental“ 


Vol. V. p.79. 5 B. p. 80, 81. 1. 82. 
hs 2 principle 


An more largely inthe muh of hole enen Letter 
where he obſerves; that ®rhete'is ſuch a thing 
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LETTER principle of the law of nature, and center ofthe 
moral ſyſtem to which all tho lines of it tend 
and in which they terminare. And yet he elſe 

where calls univerſal benevolence, -beney- 

e lence to all rational beings, the great and ſus 
4 damental principle of the law of nature! 
And aſſerts, that “ the firſt principle of the tel. 
gion of nature and reaſon is 4 ſociability tha 

4 flows from univerſal benevolente . In ibe 
lages above cited, he had exprefly-affimed 
that ſelf· love begets ſociability, and had reſolved 
benevolence into ſelf- love as the original prin- 
ciple from which it flows. But here he malt; 
ſociability to flow from univerſal benevolence. 
I do not well ſee how this can be made to con- 
{iſt upon his ſcheme. Thoſe may jultly regard 

_ univerſal benevolence as a fundamental law of | 
our nature, who ſuppoſe à ſocial principle, 
and a benevolent diſpoſition, diſtin from ſell. 
love, to be an original diſpoſition, natural to 
the human heart, and implanted by the author 
of our bcings: But if ſelf-love be, as he-ropte- 
ſents it, the only original ſpring of - human 
actions, and the center of the whole ſyſtem, 
univerſal benevolence cannot be properly repre- 
ſented. as the fundamental law of our nature. 
Upon this ſcheme the private intereſt of the in- 
dividual, 8 it happens to come mo com- 
petition with the public good, ought to be pe- 
. Lord Bags endeavours to anſwer 
Carnead:s's argument againſt juſtice, who urged, 


* Vol, IV. P+ 183. Vol. V. P- 98. | 7 4. P- 196. * 
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2 there is no ſuch thing as juſtice; 1 


« jt would: be exttemely fooliſh, becauſe that 
« jn-providing for the good. of others, the juſt 
4 yould hurt themſelves ®.” This argument 
ſeems to me to be concluſive upon his Lordſhip's 
ſcheme. For ſuppoſing, which ſeems to be his 
ſentiment, that there is no natural ſenſe of right 


and wrong, of moral beauty and deformity im- 


planted in the human heart : Abd that at the 
Ai time a man is perſuaded that providence has 
no regard to individuals, to their actions, or the 
events which befal them; and that therefore he 
has nothing to hope or to fear from God; and 
that this life is the whole of his exiſtence ; And 
if he is alſo made to think, that ſelf-love is. the 


| original ſpring of human actions, and the cen- 
tral point to which all muſt tend: And that a 


tendency to promote his own happineſs, his pre- 
ſent happineſs, is what gives the law' of nature 
its obligation, which as ſhall be ſhewn is what 
Lord Bolingbroke avows: Upon theſe principles, 


il in any particular inſtance an unjuſt action may 


turn to his own, advantage, and he knows he is 
ſiſe in committing it, he is juſtified in doing that 
action when a ſtrict regard to juſtice, or fidelity 


to his word and promiſe would do him Ret 


For his preſent advantageand intereſt in this W 
certain life is what he is to have principal 
view, and to which every. thing elſe muf be 
lubordinate. 
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in which he particularly treats of ſociabiliy, 
he obſerves, that “ it is owing to out being de· 
* termined by ſelf. love to ſeck our pleaſure aud 
« utility in ſociety And that when theſe end; 
IS are ſufficientty anſwered, natural, ſociability 

ce declines, and natural inſociability commences. 
ce 741 influence of ſelf-love ai no 8 | 
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CV 5 ſelf. love which . union among 
4 men promotes diſcord among them *. 80 
that according to him, ſelf. love firſt produces ſo⸗ 
ciableneſs, and puts men upon forming ſocieties 
and when ſocieties are once formed, this ſame 
ſelf. love produces unſociableneſs and diſcord be- 
tween thoſe ſocieties. And if this he. the caſe, 
T cannot ſee how he can maintain, as he ſome- 
times does, that univerſal benevolence flows from 
ſell. love, when according to his account of it, it 
is only a very limited ſociableneſs which is pro- 
duced by ſelf. love; and ſelf. love inſtead of pro 
moting an univerſal benevolence, deſtroys it. 
With regard to the particular duties included 
in the law of nature, there is little in theſe Eflays, 
that can be of uſe, either to ſhew, what thoſe du- 
ties are, or how they are deducible from that 
law. What he ſaith on this beg is for the moſt 
part very general. * 
As to the duties we owe to God, he obſeryes, | 
that « the religion and law of nature ſhews us 
Vol. V. p. us. 5 | 
« the 
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« 4 . Being manifeſted, in all his works Lx 2 PER 
« to be the true and only object of our adoration; CONE) 
And that it teaches. us to worſhip. him in ſpi- 
ant and in truth, that is, inwardly and ſin- 
« cerely,” But he ſeems to confine the worſhip, 
preſcribed. in that law, to inward worſhip. . able. 
WH :d6s, that © in the exiſtence God has given us, 
and in the benefits which attach: us ſtrongly 
(do it, this ſhe ws him to be the firſt and greateſt 
| object of our gratitude: And in the eſtabliſhed 
| « ordgr of things, ſubject to ſo. many viciſſi- 
ö « tudes, and yet ſo conſtant; this religion ſhews. 
him to be the reaſonable as well as neceſſary 
| object of our reſignation :. And finally, in the 
« wants, diſtreſſes, and dangers which thoſe vi- 
« ciſſitudes bring frequently upon us, to be the | 
comfortable object of cur hope — in which, 
hope, the religion of nature will. teach us no 
N doubt to addreſs ourſelves to the Almighty, 
i jn a manner conſiſtent with an entire reſigna - 
7 tion to his will, as ſome of the heathens did*.” - 
theſe are undoubtedly. important duties. But 
; it is not eaſy to ſee what place there is for make- 
| WY ing God the comfortable object of our hope in 
ö the wants, diſtreſſes, and dangers we are expoſed 
| to, or for addreſſing ourſelves to him in an en- 
: tire reſignation to his will and to his providence, : 
if he exerciſeth no care of individuals at all, nor 
N concerneth himſelf about their actions, their 
batticular caſes and circumſtances in this preſent, 
tate, nor will ever recompence their piety and 
ET Vol. V. p. 97, 98. | 44 0 
| virtue 
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rr yx virtue in a future one. The ſcheme out 


S 


hath advanced on theſe heads appearetii to met 
be abſolutely inconſiſtent with what he himſell 
here repreſenteth as important duties * the hay 


of nature. 


As to other particuler dutics e ink 
law, he fays, © No doubt can be entertaind 
4 — — the law of nature forbids 1dolaty, 


emy, murder, theft, and I think 
t ar bg m the higheſt inſtance of it *.” Theſe 
things he only mentions; but that which be 
moſt largely inſiſts upon as a precept of the lawof 
nature is polygamy. This is the ſubject of the ſe. 
ventcenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth of his Frag· 
ments and Eflays. The principal argument which 
he brings to prove that polygamy is agreeable | 
to the law of nature, and is a duty bound upon 


us by that law, is that it contributes to the in- 
creaſe and propagation of the human fſpecics, 


He owns that Monogamy, or the confinement 


„of one husband to one wife while they both 


<«. ive, will unite the care of both parents in 
© breeding up ſubjects of the commonwealth;” 
but he aſſerts, that < it will not ſerve as cffetually 
nor in as great numbers, to the begetting 
«© them .“ But it would not be a hard matter 
to ſhew that polygamy, if univerfally allowed, 
and it muſt be fo if it were a law of nature, would 
not tend to the increaſe of mankind upon the 
whole, but the contrary ||. Seeing if one man 
Vol. V. p. 156. 4 B. p 8 | I See concerning thi 

the Rev. Dean —— 8 excellen a on Polygamy. had 
2 
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1 many wives ſeveral men muſt be 9 
any, confidering that providence has ordered 


ſuch an equality in numbers between the ſexes, 


and that, as hath been obſerved by thoſe who 


have examined this matter with the greateſt ac - 


| euracy, there are generally — 24 


the world than women. This ſhe ws that in the 


order of nature, and according to the preſent 


oonſtitution of things, more than one wottian 
is: got ordinarily deſigned for one man. And 
believe it will ſcarce be denied to be probable, 

that twenty men married to t 'women 
would have more children among them, than 
ane man married to twenty women. The con- 
ſtant ordinary courſe of providence th 
the world withreſpect to the proportion between 
the ſexes,” is, as Moſes repreſents it to have been 
in the beginning, one man to one woman. And 
it is obſervable that according to his account, 
polygamy had no place either at the firlt original 
of the human race, or at the reparation of man- 
kind immediately after the deluge, though in 


both theſe caſes the ſpeedy multiplication of the 
| haman ſpecies ſeemed to be neceſſary. If there- 


fore we judge, as Lord Bolzngbroke would have 


us judge, of the law of nature by the conſti- 


tution of our ſyſtem, monogamy is more agree- 
able to that law, and a more perfect inſtitution 
than poly gamy. Bur I ſhall have occaſion to re- 
ſume this ſubject, when I come to conſider his 
obſervations againſt the Chriſtian law on this ac- 
e | | I 


A ſecred bonds, and the legal property; 


30 4 View. of b Writers. 
. Ido, not find that he any · where repreſchts 


aduljery as a violation of the law of::natnre; ! 
He rather intimates the contrary, when he gives '3 
it as, a reaſon why in Greece and Rome, and ſe | 
veral other ſtates,” a plurality of wives was abs 
hibitcd, and monogamy encouraged, b 

Ot withſtanding their entering into ſingle mars 
3 * riages, nothing hindered them, nor their wives 
* © neither, except the want of opportunity, from 
* indulging their luſt with others in ſpite of theit 


had in one another's perſons,” And he thinks 


it cannot be doubted that ſuch conſiderations 


have the ſame effect upon Chriſtians, who look 


apon thoſe marriages to have been inſtituted by 


God. himſelf*. But I am perſuaded the antient 
Pagans, would not have alleged or admitted the 
reaſon he gives for reconciling them to ſingle 
matriages: As if no man or woman entered into 


the marriage · bond, but with a reſolution tovio- 
late it as often as an opportunity offered. If that 


had been the caſe, adultery would not have been 


ſo infamous a thing, nor ſo ſeverely puniſhed, 
as it was in the beſt ages of Greece and Rome. 
Nor were adulteries common among them, till. 


an univerſal diſſoluteneſs and corruption. of man-' 

ners prevailed, which prepared things by degrees 
for the diſſolution of their ſtate. He plainly ſup- 
poſes all men and women to be unchaſte; and that 
there is no ſuch thing as conjugal fidelity and 
chan either among heathens or Chriltians 


Vol. V. p. 167. 


Such 


f 4 
* 
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Such a Way of repreſenting things is generallyLeTTER: 
ſooked upon as a ſuſpicious ſigh of a vitious'and 3, 
cortapt heart; that Judges of the'reſt of mankinßed 
by its On depraved inclinations: And that his 
Lordſhip” had no great notion of the virtue or 
obligation of chaſtity, farthef appears from the 
account he gives of tlie motives of that mo- 
« geſty, wirh which almoſt all mankind, even 
the moòſt ſa vage, conceal the parts, and remove 
« out of ſight to perform the act, of generation. 
He ſays, tlie latent priheiple of this ſhame or 
« modeſty; is a-vanity inherent in our naxutes, 
« which makes us fond of ſhe wing how ſuperior! 
we ate to othef animals; and to hide ho- 
much Me participate of the ſame fatufe * Ag 
if the ſavage nations carried their refinements 
fo far, wWhieh would be an argument againſt eat- 
ing in open view, ſince in this we equally par- 
ticipate of the ſame nature with other animals. 
He adds, that an uncontrouled and undiſturbed 
jindulgence to their mutual luſt, is one of the 
prineipal reaſons for the ſolitude wherein the 
* two: ſexes affect to copulate.” So that this 
ſhame and modeſty, which forbids public*eopu-' 
lations of human creatures like brutes, is at laſt 
reſolved into an exceſſive prevalence of luſt. 
He concludes therefore that © this ſhame' isfar-" 
* tificial, and has been inſpired by human laws, 
© by prejudice, and the like.“ As to ineeſt, 
he ſeems to think the law of nature forbids none 
but that of the higheſt kind, viz. © the conjunc- 
dr N Wil. VAR. r 
ö ce tion 


tat law he is not very poſitive; but igelines 40 


« mothers.” And whether this is Obie } 


think it is forbidden; not for any repugnatej 
or abhorrence in nature to ſuch 0 
which he treats as a pretence that {carce deſerhe 
an aanſwer, but becauſe . as parents arg the chief 
*. magiſtrates of families, every thing that tei 
o diminiſh a teverence for them, ot to cam | 
vert it into ſome other ſentiment, diminiſhes | 
< their authority, and diſſolves the order of 
ic theſe little common wealths 6. He mentions 
nations, among whom na regard was paid to 
* the degrees of conſanguinity and affinity; but 
, brothets mixed with ſiſters, fathers with their 
44 daughters, and ſons with their mother: 
„ That they were had. in abomination by the 
ewe, Who, were in return held in contemft 
« /by-them and all others: That two of thels 
« nations, the Zgyptians and Babylonians; had 
« heen maſters of the Jews in every ſenſe, and 
<« from whom the Greeks and Romans detived' 
e All their knowlege ; and perhaps the firſt uſe 
« of letters. And heobſerves, that . Evp wit 
in ſome ſort the daughter of Adam. Sbe was 
* literally bone of his bone, and fleſh of his 
<« fleſh,” This ſeems to be mentioned-by him 
ith a deſign to give ſome ſort of patronage'for 
the conjunction between fathers and daughters, 
But Eve could with no propriety: be called the 


daughter of Adam; though they might both 
$ vol. V. p. 175. . p. 172, 173, 17. 1 


Dora Borikerko kx. ( 
be called the children of God: Adam did not In 
r form a but aun dem 
He concludes, that © iercaſe and multiph 
« is the law of nature. The manner in which 
i this precept ſhall be executed with che greateſt 
« adyanzage: to ſociety, is the law of man.” 8d 
that the only. law of natute that he allows in this 
caſe, is the natural inſtinct to increaſe and mul - 
tiply, Fornication, adultery, iaceſt, are all left 
at large to political conſiderations, and human 
laws, and to what men ſhall ahink moſt fb thetr 
pleaſure and the ropagat ion of the ſpecies, with- 
out apy diyine Jaw to reſtrain ot regulate them: 
Which; is: to Open a wide door for 4 p N 
indulgencs t the carnal appetite: 17 
The lak thing I-propoſtd taconkder with re re- 
gud to Lord Beling broke account of the law 
— is the · ground of the obligation of that 
lay, and the ſanctions hereby it is in forced. 
As to the ground of its abligation, or from 
whence the bing foren of that law ariſes/ ht 
obſerves, that that which makes it properiy ob. 
Fenn its being the with and nt 
of Cod, but its deing conducive. to human nag 
pineſs, To this be declares, that * tho 
. the Supreme Being willed into exiftence: this 
„Iten and hy conſequence: all the: relations 
„ f things contained in it; yer. it is not this 
vill, it is in truth the conſtitution of the 


* Gitech alone, that impoſes theſe laws on chan. 
13 9 vol. v. Pp. 176. ES 
| ve kind 
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Lutlie Atheiſt *. Bur though he has here eiptef 
| declared, that it is not the wil n t 


11 rde e e of ak whe 


-who'*thinkthere can be no la of nzture t 
Dat leaſt that it cannot paſs for a Jaw in tht 


afterwards in oppoſition toGrorjus heaſſern 


„thinks, doth not conſiſt in this, that they 3 
4. 9 — by. will, cven e Ho ; 


$5107er impoledirhe-pratice” 'of them may 
of. acquiring happineſs agreeable to cf f 
4 ture. And he ſeems to find fault hig 


<:ſenſc' of obliging and binding, Without's | 
God:“ Though he owns, *rhat” it'is more 
4: fully and effrctuany ſo to che Theil thin to 


is the conſtitution of the human ſyſtem, Which 


impoſes theſe laws originally on S0 2 


law of nature to be the ofiriue taw'of Guli 
every: ſenſe, a lau of will; and blames that ** 
man, and others, for diſtinguiſfing between the 
law of nature, and the Pecik of God 19 
anf. 1 t 1609 26109 a7? 
Wich craded: to the ſanctions of the 1% of 
nature, he expreſly affirms, that the penaltit 


vhich make the ſanction of natural law; affect na. 


tions collectively, not men individually. „This 
is not an occaſional thought; but iS fired] pat 


of his ſcheme, and-which he frequently repeats 


24 . Ty J 11 91 1 4. 


„ Vol. Iv. 283 , 284. 4 vd. V. 8 „ $ 46-9196 
F See Fas ol. 1. p. _ 1 35 2.4 47% 474» 49% 
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The el penalties or ſanctions which he lower 225 


| properly to belong to the law of nature, are 
the public evils which affect nations. Wich. 
| regard to particular perſons there are no divine 
ſanctions to enforce that law. But the puniſh- 
ment of individuals is left wholly to the laws 
enacted by every community. And it is certain 
that there are many breaches of the natural law, 
which do not make men liable to any puniſh- 
ment by the civil laws. There is no puniſhment 
provided by thoſe laws, nor any, according to 
our author's account, by the law of nature, for 
ſecret crimes however enormous. Nor do theſe 
laws ever puniſh internal bad diſpoſitions, any 
vices of the heart, or irregular and corrupt af- 
ſections. A man may be ſafely as wicked as 
he pleaſes, provided he can manage ſo as to 
eſcape puniſhment by the laws of his country, 
which very bad men, and thoſe that are guilty of 
great vices, may eaſily, and frequently do, evade. 


. 


No other whe a7 has he to fear (for I do not 


find that he ever reckons inward remorſe or 
tings of cod n among the ſanctions of the 
natural law) except he happens to be involved 
in national calamities; among which he mentions 
oppreſſion, famine, peſt ilence, wars, and capti- 
vities; and in theſe it often happens, that good | 
men as well as the wicked and vicious are in- 
volved. So that he allows no puniſhments 6 
proper divine ſanctions of the law of nature, 
but what arc common to thoſe thar keep that 
law, as well as to thoſe who violate it. All 

Vor. II. * | that 
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as he calls it, of the natural law is ſufficient, 
amounts to this, that the ſanctions of the lay. 
of Moſes, which. is. pretended to be a poſitive. 


law given by God to his choſen. people conlifted- 


not individuals. This, as far as the law of Moſer 


only in temporal pains. and penalties, and thoſe: 
only ſuch as affected the nation in general, and; | 


is concerned, will be afterwards, examined. Ar. 


preſent L fhall only obſerve, that. it is a ſtrange 
way of arguing, to endeavour to prove; that the 


ſanction of the law of nature is divine, becauſe 


Moſes, which in our author 9 was got 


it is the ſame with the ſanction of the law: of 


divineF. 

Allow me, before 1 conclude this. letter 10 
make a brief repreſentation of that ſcheme, of 
morality, or of the law of natute, Which is 


: principles naturally lead ta 45 


The rule he lays. down. for judging of the "Wi 
of nature, or of moral obligation, is this: 
That man is to judge of it from his oun narute, 
and the ſyſtem he is in. And. man according. 
to his account; of him is merely a ſuperior ani 
mal, whoſe views are confined to this prefear 
life, and who. has no reaſonable. proſpect o 


exiſting, in any other ſtate, God has given him 


appetites and paſſions : Theſe appetites lead him | 
ro pleaſure. which is their only object. He hat 
reaſon indeed; but 1 is only to enable 
him to provide and contrive what is moſt con- 


bx. i: + Vol. V. p 91 5 ag 
2 ducire 


Ede, Bbrtebfior k 


m permineht ſeries of 1 Ub 
Arab fo ſenſations of Plis mi, Which i f 2 
Aten of Happtheſs*. 
ind to futarity, he muſt govern Kiel by what 
he thinks mot contucive ts his interctt, of his 


pleaſore, in his p efent circumſtances. * he Con- 


fication of his nature is his only guide: God'tizs' 
given kim no other; and concerns himfelf no 


farther abottt Hic, nor will ever call him to an” 
accoutit fot His actions. It this conſfitution his 
{or body is his all: There is no diffin&t im- 

materia! principle: Nor has he any moral ſenſe 


or feelings e implanted in his heatt. 


And if no fegard'be 8 


157 


s lap . F be that is, what wh 1 


400 therefbte to pleaſe the fleſh, and putſue 


its intereſts, or gratify irs appetites and inclina- 


tions, muſt be his principal end. Only he maſt! 
take care fo to gratify them, as not to expoſe 


himſelf to the penalties of human laws, RARE | 


arc the only ſanctions of the law of nature 


particular perſons. He may Without any chern 


of conſcience debauch hisneighbotr's wife, wen 
he has an opportunity of doing it ſafely; and 
needs be under no reſtraint to the indulging 
his lufts from ſhame or modeſty, which is only- 
an artificial thing, owing to pre adice r pride.” 
as to the refined ſentiments of firbjeding' the! 


petites to reaſon, or the facrifieing 4 885 


own private intereſt, or that of his family, eo" 
| the public good of the eammunity, this cannot 
* reaſonably done upon his ſcheme. It j is urged. 

vol. v. p. 377, 378. 
E17 Indeed, 


r 


3 
* 
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FM; ſeparated from thoſe of promoting the 


A View of Fa Sha e 


WET that “ the good of individuals. is {6 
* cloſely connected with the good of ſociety, 
* that the means of promoting the one can 


s other g. But though it is generally ſo, yet 


it may happen in particular caſes, that theſe 
intereſts may be ſeparated. It may be more for 
a man's private intereſt to break the a0 of his 
country: And if he can find his own private 


advantage, or gratify his ambition, his love, of 


power, or of riches, in doing, what is prejudicial 
to the community, there is nothing to reſtrain 
him from it, provided he can do it ſafely. Fot 


ſelf. love is the center of the whole moral ſyſtem, 


and the more extended the circle is the weaker 
it grows. So that the love of a man's co 
muſt be far weaker than his love of himſelf, 


or regard to his own particular intereſt, which 
muſt 1 his ſupreme governing principle and 


end. 
But Lihall not purſue this any farther. How 


far ſuch a ſyſtem of morals would be for the good 


of mankind is caly to ſee. And it ſeems to me 


fairly deducible from Lord Bolingbroke's ptin- 


ciples taken in their juſt connection, though 1 
4s not pretend to charge his Lordſhip with ex 
preſly acknowleging or avowing all theſe con- 
ſequences; and ſometimes he e What is 

onſiſtent ith hem. wht” 
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An examination of what Lord Bolingbroke 
bath offered concerning revelation ingentral. 
. He aſſerts, that mankind had no need of an 
_ extraordinary revelation. The contrary fully 
 ſhewn. A divine reuelatium uery needful to 
inſtruct men in the moſt important principles 
e religion, eſpecially thoſe: relating to the 
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unity, the . perfettions, aud providence: of 
Cod; the worſoip that is to be rendered 10 
him; moral duty taken in its juſt extent ; the 


| ehief good and happineſs of man; the terms 
| of our acceptance with God, and the means 


F reconciliation. when we have offended 
him; and the rewards and puniſhments. of a 


future late. It may be concluded from the 
_ neceſſities of mankind, that a revelation was 
communicated from the beginning : A notion 
and belief of this bas very generally obtained. 
The wiſeſt men of antiquity - ſenſible that 
bare reaſon alone is not ſufficient to enforce 
 Wofirines and laws with a due authority upon 
mankind, The moſt celebrated philoſophers 
 acknowleged their want of divine revelation. 
The — 

mined. Under pretence of ee, the great 
efetts which a true divine revelation muſt 

have produced, he endeavours to ſhew, that 


r's exceptions againſt 1his exa- 


KT -. no 


110 4 Fi ie of the Dujorical pine. 


gien. His ſabeme teuds, contrary ſo fi. 
bun intention, to ſhew rhe eule an Hitt 
OW . 5 of dfving TTY i hae 


8 I. E. A . Os Io TTY N TAE "vg ah, 
NV one that reads Loc 4 Beh phrok: 
\ works with attention muſt be con- 
Vinced, that one principal deſign he had in 
view, was to deſtroy the authority of divine re- 
velation in general, and of the Fewifh.and 
Chriſtian in particular. I ſhall canſider what he 
hath offered with regard to cach of theſe. And 
Mall begin with what IEP to "dane! revel 
tion in general. „ 

| As to the poſſibility of -an-extraordinary 
= 3 velation communicated from God to men lis 
Lordſhip hath no- where thought fit 'expreſly to 
deny it: Though he has made ſome attempt 
Which ſeem to look that way: He frequently 
treats the notion of communion with God, and 
communications from God to men, as a ꝑteit 
abſurdity, and the fippoſt tion of which i 
*wholly owing to the pride of the humaryheart; 

and has declared, that he “ cannot-compre- 
* hend the meraphyſ ical or phyſical inſuenee ef 
. ſpirits, ſuggeſtions, ſilent communications 
4 injection of ideas. — And that all ſuch in. 
r terpoſitions in the intellectual ſyſtem, _ 

* be conceived without altering, in eve 


* "inſtance, the natural progrciſion of th 15 
A | E man 


1557 TYR 0 true divine revelation was ever really 
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„ man underſtanding, and rhe freedom of mere 
„will *.“ Tet in a Jong digre ſſton about in- 


ſpiration, in dis Eſſay concerning the nature, 
extent, and reality, of human knowlepe, after 
having done what he could to expoſe and ridi- 


cule it, he expteſly owns, that an exttaordi- 


« nary action of God on the human mind, 
«which the word infpiration” is now aſed 


to denote} is not tore inconceivable _—_ 
| © the ordinary action of mind on — 


« of body on mind. And that it is ig 
pertinent to deny the exiſtence of any phe- 


« nomenon, merely becauſe we cannot account 
« for it,” But he urges; that it would be“ filly 


to aſſume inſpiration · to be true, becauſe God 


can act myſteriouſly, 7. e. in Ways unknown 
to us on his ereature man f. Nor was any 


of the divines, whom he treats. on all occaſions 


vith ſo much contempt, ever ſo filly, as to a- 
* inſpiration to be true, merely becauſe it 


is poſſible/- The actual truth of it N 


proved by other arguments. 


I ſhall therefore take it for titre; that an 


extraordinary revelation from God ro men for 


—— 


and directing them in the knowlege 


ortant truth, of his will and their duty, 


is poſſible : And thar fiiety à tevelarion might be 


ſo eitcumſtanced, as to be of real and ſignal ad- 
vantage, our author himſelf (cems ſometimes 


| villing to allow.  Aﬀer having obſerved, that 


vol. v. y 414, 415. — See concerning thls bore Let vu. I 
Ay LO 1 I Vol. III. p. 4658. 1 (A: 
Nh - - © 
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LETTER we cannot be obliged to believe againſi-reaſon, 
he adds, that when a rcvelation hath-all the 
"0p authenticity of human teſtimony, when it 
CI appears conſiſtent in all its parts, and when it 
contains nothing inconſiſtent; with any teal 
. © knowlege we have of the ſupreme all perſeſt 
* Being, and of natural religion, luch z revel. 
tion is to be received with the moſt profound 
< reverence, with the moſt. intire ſubmiſſion, 
es and with the moſt unfeigned thankſgiving 
This goes upon a ſuppoſition that an-extraogdi- 
nary revelation from God is not only poſſible, 
but may be of ſignal benefit to mankindigjgnd 
if really communicated, ought to be received 
with great thankfulncſs, And he declares; that 
he does not © preſume to aſſert, that God has 
.* made no ſuch particular revelations of bis 
< will to mankind,” Though he adds, that 
« the opinion that there have been ſuch rexcls- 
« tions, is not in any degree ſo agrecable to 
ee the notions of infinite know lege and mite 

gas the contrary opinion f - 
What he principally bends himſelf 10 prone, 
is, that mankind. had no need of ſupernatural 
revelation; and that therefore it is no way pro. 
bable, that God would extraordinarily interpoſc 
to give ſuch, diſcoyeries of his will. Fot thi 
7 purpoſe he mightily. extols the abſolute. clearne!s 
1 and perfection of the law of amen 
W e he thinks, it follows, ( that ee 

Vol. IV. p. 109565 een, * V. f. 201. 1 
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eue in othe revelation of himſelf, Aue ER 
« his will to mankind.“ Many of the Frag 
ments and Effays in his fifth volume are particu- 
larly intended to invalidate what Dr. Clarke had 
urged ro ſhew tlie need the world ſtood in of a 
divine revelation. See particularly from the 
twenty. third to the tWenty- eighth of his Frag- 
ments and Eſſays; as alſo the thirty-third and 
thirty - fourth. But if we abſtract from the over- 
bearing confidence, and aſſuming air, ſo fami- 
liar to Lord Bo/ingbroke, we ſhall find very little 
in thoſe Eſſays, which is of any conſequence | 
| acainſt what” that very Pe writer had ad 
ranced. * 1 
The cefletions that e Aude ind hy aft ler- 
ter on what his Lordſhip had offered concernin 
the abſolute clearneſs of the law or religion 0 
nature to all mankind, might ſuffice to ſhew, 
that there is no juſt foundation for the inference | 
he would draw from it. But it will be pr | 
to enter upon a more particular and diſtinct con- 
ſieration of this matter. And to ſet it in a fair 
light, I ſhall mention ſome things of high im- 
pottanite to mankind, with regard to which they 
ſtand in great need of particular inſtruction, 
and of having them cleared and aſcertained by 
2 divine revelation, Such are the articles re- 
lating to the unity, the perfection, and provi- 
dence of God, the worſhip that is to be rendered 
to iim moral duty taken in its juſt extent, the 
chief good and happineſs of man, the terms of 
our r gecer aner with God, and the means of re- 
"y conciliation | 


— — 3 1 = 


— 
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2a gonciliation when we have offen. 
the cewards and pnniſhments of — 
12A The firſt and fundamental brincipte t al 
|= relates to the unity, the perſections an 
Proy idence of the ona true God, the ſuptem 
Sriginal cauſe of all things, the W 
vyęrnor of the World. This is juſily æepreſenteſ 
thp. aur author as the, angular fone! of religion. 
And it comes to us conũrmed by ſo many con 
vincing proots, —.— would have ben ant 
expect that all mankind in all ages ſhould 
have. agrecd in ackuon / leging it. And yen cr. 
hin, it is, that thore: is (carte any thing in which 
they have fallen into more pernicious ertog, 
ihn in their notions relating to this great and 
fundamental article. This writer finds grest 
Fault with Mr. Locle for aſſerting in his Rea/m 
Alen, of Chriſtianity, that the heathens were 
deſjciant in; the firſt article of natutal religion, 
the Eno tege of one God the Maker of all 
things. And yet this is no mote than vlt 
.Lozd Bolingbroke himlelf aghnowleges in ſtrong 
terms. He obſerves, that though the fitſt 
amen could doubt no motg, that ſome cauſe 
ot the world, chan that the world itſelf ex- 
lh ied, pet a conſequence of this great event, 
-57 9g; of ** ſurprizc, ignocange,,9pd. incxpe 
rience, of - mankind. muſt. have; been auch 
, doubr. and. -pacertainty concerning the fit 
+ cauſe *: That the variety, of the phenomem⸗ 
| Ahlen ds their ſenſe wan Rad dg © 
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ia iogly } polytheiſm and idolatty prevail led al moſt 
«© cyery;: Wire, and therefore. ſecms more s con- 
6 11 . to human ideas abſtracked from the 
| b of things, and better propor- 
0 « rope by ali analogy of Human ice prions, 
to the uncaltivated, 1555 of m inkinz „And 
0 10 gase Meare gor fyfficicntly informed,” | 
Ie adds, that , polyfheitm, ang the con- 
« ſequerice of it idolat Ay, Were avowed. and 
„taught by "legiflarors and philoſophers, and 
8 they prevailed more eaſily becauſe they Were 
 * more conformable. 15 the naryral con 35 — 
« of the human mind, than the 2 

« firlt intelligent Calle, the ſole & reator,, Pre- 
* ſeryer, and Goyernor « of all. things *, 

though ke inſinuates, char © afterwards, when 
© nations became civilized; and wiſe conffity- | 
* tions of. government were formed, men could 
© not be ignorant of this great ptincipſer Vet 
he owns, that the vulgar among the Greeks 

«* and Romans, and all the learned Nations gf 
6. the Eaſt, acknowleged a multitude of OR 
« ties, to *which they aſcribed every excell ene 
« and every defect of their own nature f. 
He endeavours indeed: to apologize for them, 
by ſaying, that © rhe worſhip of this multiplicity 
or Gods did not interfere with the fypreme 
" Being in the minds of thoſe thay worſhipped 
Jo m4; - But . contradiction to this, 


47 e 239. 260, : 8 Vol. IV. 2 1% 200. 
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ile 
dene he elſewhere faith, that “ the y loſt f Ihe of 


“ him, and ſuffered imaginary 'beings i to inter. 
* cept the worſhip due to him alone % Amy 
ſpeaking of the Io, of imaginaty Arta 
among the heathens, ſuperceleſtial and celeſlil 
Gods whole Gods, and half Gods, &% he ſay, 
[Ghar they intercepted the worſhip, of the lu 

i al nf Being; and that this monſteouz 2 

_< ſemblage made the object of vulgar adors 
tion . And indeed nothing can be wore 
evident than it is from all the remaining mony- 
ments of Paganiſm, that the public . 
preſcribed and cſtabliſhed by their laws was paid 
to a multiplicity of deities; nor was there. any 
Injunction in any of their laws, that the py 

1 1 God, and he only, was to be adored. 
he legillators, by his own acknowlegemen, 

* thought it dangerous to cure, and 8 to 

"0 8 the popular ſuperſtition 1 

Hie is pleaſed indeed to give a magnific | 


E 


tended by the beachen legiflatots for. ering 
the mannets and religion of the people. He a. 
ſerts as poſitively as if he knew it, that © there 
« are good grounds to be perſuaded, that the 
% hole ſyſtem of polytheiſm was unravellel 
s in the greater myſteries, or that no more of 
« jr was retained than was conſiſtent. with mo 
„ notheiſm, with the belief of one ſupreme 
* ſelf. exiſtent Being.“ And yet he tidicules 
thoſe. who pretend to give a minute and cit- 
* Vol. W. 5. 0. f B. p. 6 i. 
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they had aſſiſted at the celebration of them. 


« the ſevereſt penalties, above two thouſand 
« years. How then can we hope to have them 
« revealed. to us now *?” He owns however, 
that © the. vulgar Gbds ſtill kept their places. 
« there, andthe ablurdities of polytheiſm were 
« fetained, however mitigated: And that 
« the leſſer myſteries preſerved, and the greater 


« Theſe rites, he ſays, were kept oY > 


« tolerated. the fictitious divinities which ſuper- 


« ſtition and poetry had invented, ſuch as 
Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, as well as the 


* rites and ceremonies inſtituted in honour of 


them, which, he ſays, were practiſed even 
by thoſe who were conſummated in the 
greater myſteries.” And that thus it was 
particularly in the Eleuſi nian myſteries, which 
were the moſt ſacred of them all f. It gives 
ode no very ad vantageous notion of the nature 
and deſign of thoſe myſteries, that Socrates 
would not be initiated in them. And certain 
tis, that not withanding this, boaſted expedient, 
the people, particularly the Athenians, who 
vere remarkably ſtrict in the celebration Gr 
thoſe. myſteries, ſtill grew more and more ad- 
dittedto their ſuperſtitions and idolatries, Which 
vere never at a greater height than when Chri- 
ſlianity appeared. 
Wich regard to the een he tells us, 
: they knew ag well as we know, that there is. 
Vel. Vn 0.” ' f &:p-94:: ©. 
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Ages, a fiſt intelligent Cauſe of All chith 


2 vters, 
ttigs, Hd th 
«the infinite wifg6d! and power of this 
"_ „made and preſetves the umivetſe, and t 
4 proridence governs if *” But it ban 
denied, thar ihe whole feds of 1 5 0 Pal 
acknowiege the one ſuprete Goch, the Maker 
af Govetnor of the world: Others of then, 
as tlie Scepties amd Academics, reprefirired tele 
things as matters of doubrfat diſputatidij ; And 
as fo thoſe of thenr who! tcknowleged the cl. 
iltence of the 9947 of utifty, he himfelf tel 
us, that © they neglected to worſhip” him, 
on conforined to the practice of el Fol 
not to the dectrines of ent 
ſach perfons were eral vety unfit tc 
anch reform mankind in this importar 
And after giving z vety lively deſt iptic 
prevailing pe eheiſin and 1 he adh, 
that thus the vulgar believed 7 8 
„ priefts encouraged, wh itt the phi] 
s oyerborne by the torrent of po th 
«© fereck them thus to believe, in ag 
« true Theiſt was reputed Ameiſin „Jom 
of the greateſt philoſophers were of opitiion, 
that God was not to be named, ox diſcourled' of f 
among the vulgar, becauſe they Wete not a 
pable of forming x juſt notion of him. Phat 
in his book of laws did not preſcribe to i 
people the worſhip. of the one Supre God, 
beczule he leskel ußeft fins te be cpp 
benfible: And char! Vat he is; or bbw he-isto i « 
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vorſhippet 1 = not te be de feribed or 2.4550 
eg. But he af rwelbe ſole mi feffi- 
vuls to beobſerved, o tlie honur of the twelve 5 
pridcipal Gods. ropoſec the worſhip of 
AER: whoſe: diviniey he recommended. See s 
is cighs book of us, aucb his Erni 6t 
c to his book of laws. e 
There was nerd therefore of au erer“ 
nay divine interpoſit ion to awaken the aren- 
ton of mankind/rorhis great ang fundamental 
uticle of all religion. To divine revelation it 
ws owing, that the belief and acknowiege- 
ment and adoration of the one true God, and 
him only; was cftabliſed among the P, 
whilſt the learned and civilized nations alt” 
aoand them, were immerſed in the moſt Rupid” 
idolatry and-polytheiſns, And this writer ac! 
knowleges, har our Saviour found! the worked”: 
in a flate of error cshceraing this felt prin - 
* ciple of natural religion : And thas the ſpfead. 
ing of Chrill ianity has contribuved ro Or 
" polytheiſnt and idolatry ..) 
As the exiſtence and unity of the one bub 
Cod, ſo his attributes and perfeckions and! His. 
governing providence, ate of high impertat 
to be elcatly and? certainly known. Wir 'v6-" 
gud to the divine arttibures- and per 0 
Lord Bolingbroke obſerves; that © tough The“ 
* its will concurꝭ in aſerlbing alt: poſſi ible per-" 
* fe@ions to the ſupreme Being, yet they will 
Avays differ when they deſcend! into any de- 


ND . 
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44 


„ © as they have always differed in e 
& * 4c of thoſe perfections . A revelation from 


advantage to mankind. . And. it is what, one 


immutable neceſſity, or by chance, obſerys, 


ther our beginning, nor our end, — men at 


that God would be graciouſly pleaſed to make 
a diſcovery of himſelf, and of his own gloriou 


cially: of what it moſt nearly concerneth Us to 


ome of the philoſophers who acknowlegedthe 


ſentiments about it; and that many had this 


A View, of , the Dzisri 
tail, and 


; TOY 
pretend to be particular about! 


God therefore in which he declares his own di- 
vine attributes and perfections muſt be of ger 


ſhould think every true Theiſt would with for, 


rfections, which may direct and all; men in 
orming juſt and worthy notions of them, che: 


know, his moral attributes. | 

And as to the, knowlege and belief of hi 
governing providence, in this alſo the heathens 
were greatly deficient. He obſerves, ſpeakingof 


ned, or firſt unity, that they reduced him 
« in ſome ſort to a non: entity, an abltratt or 
« national Being, and baniſhed him almoalt «- 
« tirely out of the ſyſtem of his works f. | 
Tacitus, having repreſented it as | uncertain, 
whether human affairs were governed by fate, 


That the wiſeſt of the antients were of differcnt 
opinion deeply fixed in their. minds, that nci- 


wy: l n W . Gods. e by : 
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mos vererum Tuiqui eorum ſectam emulantur, 
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aum eff, furenb res humanæ, et neceſſitate imm _X; 


diverſos repetiot, ar multis inſitam vpinionem 


| 08 ork noſt ra, non fre, non denique homi- 
u dus r, e. Tacir. Annal. bib. 6. 


| 4 


which extends to the individuals of the human 
rice, and under pretence of high thoughts of 


the divine majeſty, wete for ſecluding him from 
any concern with human actions or affairs. 


This then is another matter of great i importance, 


in which an extraordinary revelation from God 
vould be of fignal uſe. For if he ſhould con- 


Sote, Uke bur | author who! itch} 10 
own'a general, denied a particular providence, 


deſcend by any well atteſted revelation to aſſure 


wen of his concetn even for the individuals of 
mankind, to declare his kind and gracious in- 
| rentions towards them, and his cognizance of 


their actions, and the events that relate to 


them, this would greatly conttibute to remove 


their doubts, and would lay the foundation for 


an ingenuous confidence, an intire reſignation, i 


a chearful hope, aud Ready dependence. 


lt appears, from theſe ſhott hints, of how 


gteat advantage a well-atteſted revelation from 


God might be for inſttucting us in the certain 


knowlege of God, of his atfribyres, and his 
providence ; clogs of the WENT" omen in 


Vor. II. icq Ar ' feligion, 
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pxxrnaccligion, and on which the duty and happines 
f mankind in a great meaſure depend. 
adly, Another thing that it is proper to oh- 
| ſerve here is, that a divine revelation is 

| Geedful to teach men not only to know: anda 

| knowlege the one true God, his attributes, and 
providence, but to inſtruct them how. to worſhip 
him in an acceptable manner. Dr. Clarke had 
urged, that bare reaſon. cannot diſcoerx in 
« what manner, and with. what kind of ſervice 
t God will be worſhipped.” Lord Bolinghrole 
takes notice of this, and in anſwer. to it; ob- 
ſerves, that © bare reaſon cannot .diſcoyer how 
4" any external ſervice that man can pay ſhould 
4 be acceptable to the ſupreme and all-perfett 
ig. He. acknowleges, that an inward 
adoration, a gratitude to God for his benefit, 
and reſſ ignation to his providence, is neccflary *; 
and that the law of nature teaches us * ro wor- 
« ſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, chat is, in- 
6 wardly and fi incerely f.“ He ſeems to confige 
the worſhip required in the law of nature to 
inward worſhip, the devotion of the heart, But 
if it be neceſſary that men ſhould worſhip, the 
ſupreme Being in wardly, it ſeems highly proper 
kn there ſhould be ſome out ward acts of rel. 
gious homage, openly expteſſive of that in ward 
doration, reverence, and gratitude. Without 


me ſuch external acis of worſhip p, men cannot 
doe in ſocial acts of devotion, or in rendering 
to God public ke without which ſcure 
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ſon, in Which all mankind have generally 
agteed, that there ſhould be external as well as 
jnternal worſhip rendered to God, and that 
there ſhould be ſacred rites appointed for the 
better regulating and ordering that external 
worſhip. - Accordingly he owns, that © the 
« beſt and wiſeſt of the heathens approved the 
litical inſtitutions of an external ſervice, as 

* as they helped to keep up a lively ſenſe of 
« theſe duties in the minds of men, and to 

promote the practice of them *: And he had 
veclated” before; that there may be laws and 

« inſtitutions relating to ſuch out ward rites 
« and obſeryances, which may be proper and 


« even neceſſary means to promote the obſerva- 


tion of thoſe duties.“ But he will not allow 
that * any ſuch laws can be divine ordinances 
* they can only paſs for human inſtitutions +.” 

But J cannot ſee upon what foundation it can 
be pretended, that God cannot inſtitute ordi- 
nances relating to the external rites of divine 
vorſhip, when it is owned, that ſuch ordinances 
may be inſtituted by men, and may be uſeful to 
keep up a lively ſenſe of the great duties of re - 
gion in the minds of men, and to promote 
the obſervation and practice of them. It is un- 
deniably manifeſt from the experience and ob- 
ſervation of all ages, that there is nothing in 
which men have been more apt to err, than in 


* Vol. V. p. 208. + , p. gf. 
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rance of religion can be — 
in the Told.” It is the voice of nature and rea- . 
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3e A View if tbe Dafs rICAIL Writers, 
AR what regards tlie external rites of religious way 
2 ſhip, and that when left merely to human = 
| gination and invention, theſe things haye often 
hindered inſtead of, promoting the main ends gf 
all religion: This ſhews how necdiul it was that 
-God: ſhould himſelf inſtirute that external gell 
gious ſetvice, which is ſo neceſſary. and in 
which yet mankind has been ſo prone co fal 
into the errors and extrayagances of ſuperſtition. 
Our author himſelf takes notice of the nam. 
4 perleſs ridiculous and erugl rites of Paganiſm, 
«which were held neceſſary to obtain the fr 
« vour, and: avert the anger, of Heaven *, 
And ſurely there could not be a more proper 
and effectual preſervative againſt theſe abſurd 
ſuperſtitions, than for God to inſtitute the er- 
ternal rites of his own worſhip, and for men to 
keep cloſe to his inſtirutions. This was. cc: 
tainly one valuable end for which we my 
ſuppoſe it proper that God ſhould extraordinarily 
interpoſe to reveal his will tg mankind, 44, 
for directing them in the external worſhip he 
would have rendered to him, that it might be 
regulated in ſuch a manner, as to be a fit meais 
of promoting in ward worſhip, and anſwering 
the main ends of religion. 
zaly, Another thing of great importance 0 
mankind to know. and in which a revelationfrom 
God is very needful, and of ſignal uſe, is mom 
duty taken in its juſt extent. Lord Balingbroir 
himſelf repreſents it as taking in our duty towards 


V2 Vel. V. p. 20. — 
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tions in lich we kind to both *. To whith,, 
may be added, the duties and virtues hieh re- 
late to ſelf-government; and the conducting 
and regulating our own appetites and paſſtons. 
Now the only way we have of being fully in- 
ſtructed and directed in rhe know lege and pra 
aice of our duty, if all regard to exttabrdi sar 
divine revelation be thrown out of the caſe, im 
either for every man to collect the whole of his 
duty fot himſelf merely by the force of his own 
teaſon and obſervation, or to follow the'itiftrif? 
ctions and directions of philofoptiers and inet. 
its /or the inflitutibns'of civit A j 
As to the firſt, thero are many paſſages in o 
athor's writings, that repreſerie hs law of ha- 
mein its whole extent, as ſo cleat and-obvious 
to the meaneſt underſtanding, that man canines 
be miſtaken in it He frequently tales as" if 
eyery můn was able wittiout any iaftruction, by 
coaſidering the works of God, and the eontita- 
tion of tit human fyſrem, to fuirniſh ont ry 
ſcheme of natural religion for himſelf. including 
the main principles and duties of - the la f 
nature. But tis pretenee is ſo conttaty to chats 
ter of fact, and to the experience and obfervation 
of all ages, and has been (6:0fted expoſed, that 
| necd not take any farthier pains beſides the 
hints given in my former letter, to ſhe w che ab. 
ſurdity of it; tiatly as I had occaſion” to con 
{der it ar large in 1 anſwer ro pars £-4513 
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Rn The bulk of mankind therefore muſt be ſeut 
% for the knowlege of their duty, either to; the 
jnſtructions of their teachers and wiſe men, ot 
to the inſtitutions of civil laws. 
As to the former, if by teachers wa meant the 
heathen prieſts, asdiſtinguiſhed from the philoſo- 
phers (though our author ſays, that in the eat 
lieſt ages they were the fame), I believe thoſe of 
his ſentiments will eaſily allow, that they were 
not very proper to inſtruct mankind in the right 
knowlege of religion, and in the true docttine 
of morals, But with regard to the philoſophers, 
though he repreſents them as venders of falt 

wares, and frequently ſpends whole pages in 
invectives againſt them, yet when he has a mind 
to ſhew that there was no need of a divine te- 
velation, he thinks fit to repreſent them as very 
| proper and ſufficient guides, and inſtructors to 
= mankind. - Dr. Clarke, in his evidences of na. 
tural and revealed religion, had offered ſeveral 
conſiderations to prove that they were not ſo 
Lord Bo/jngbroke endeavours to take off the 
force of his obſervations, eſpecially in the 
rwenty- third, twenty-fifth, and twenty-ſixth of 
| his Fragments and Eſſays. And whereas that 
learned writer had aſſerted, that «the: heathen 
* Philoſophers were never able to prove cleatly' 
6 and diſtinctly enough to perſons: of all:capa- 
F s cities the obligations of virtue, and the will 
vo of God in matters of motality And that 
| | {6 they were not able to frame to themſelves an 
complete, and regular, and conſiſtent ſcheme 
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yirtue, which bas not been taught, explained, 
( and proved, by the heathen philoſophers, both 
81 occaſionally -and-purpoſely ——That they all 
„that the practice of virtue was of ne- 
G . and indiſpenſable obligation, and that 
the happineſs of mankiad depended upon it, 
in general, and in particular — And that 
4 they all agroed alſo what was virtue, and what” 
4 was vice * And he again infiſteth upon it, 
that there is no one moral precept in the 
vhole Goſpel which was not taught by the 
« philoſophers —And that this is ſtrongly and 
0 largely exemplified by Huetius in the thitd 
« book. of his Alnetanæ Quefpiones.” And he 
| blames Dr. C/arke for concealing it 7. | 
There are two obſervations which I att 
make upon what his Lordſhip hath here offered. 
The firſt is this; That if it were true, that there 
uno moral precept enjoined in the Goſpel, but 
what may be found in the writings of forme one 
or other of the heathen philoſophers, this would 
not be ſufficient to inforee thoſe duties upon 
mankind, or to convince them of their oblit m 
tions to perform them. When ſo many of: th 
philoſophers/writ upon moral ſubjects, it eb 
ſuppoſed, that one or other of them might; by 
a happy conjeE — upon ſome of the mot 
ſublime of the Goſpebmorality. But 
what was it to mankind. WW philo- 
vol. v. P- 204, 20. + B. p. 21k 
Y4 "  topher,| 
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rx ſopher, or ven fect of philoſophers, mains eri, 
or taught in their Shools ?. They: Were nor the 


— their refined ſpeculatiqns, .uninforced;by 


public teachers of religion; and was it libely 


any authority, and contradi eu by others among 
themſelves, ſhould have any grrat influence 
upon mankind, and be regatded by -themagdi- 
vine laws, eſpecially with regard to matters: in 
which the gratification of their appetites and 
paſſions was concerned, and their own prevail» 
ing inclinations were to he reſtrained on go. 
verned ? They might, after hearing the reaſon- 
ings of the philoſophers, think they were} not 
obliged to govern, themſelves. by their dictates 
however plauſible, and ſeemingiy, rational: 
 Whercas a divine reuelation cleatly aſcertaining 
and determining their duty in plain and expreſt 
propoſitions; would carry far ſtronges conviſtian, 
and when received and believed would leavena 
room to doubt of their obligation. And be 
himſelf ſeems to acknowlege the uſefulneſo of 
the Chriſtian, revelation. 70 infurce tis practice 

e marality by a fuperior autihuritn r: 
| My ſecond reflection is this; That Wa bs 
writer aſſumes: as true is evidently falſeß ln 
that the philoſophers taught the whole of out: 
duty in the ſame extent as it is taught ich me 
Goſpel. Moral duty, by his own agadunt of it, 
comprehendeth the duty we owe to God as well: 
as to our fellow · cteatures. As tothe ſarial ani 
civil duties, on which the peave. anne, 
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eee ee depends, thefe Wee STING _ 
generally acknowleged by the ſeueral feats! of 
philoſophers3; rhough- the regard that was pai id 

by the people to tholo-daties, was more the ef- 

ſect of civil la va, than of the dodrines and di. 
anes of the philoſophers. But as to that part 

of our duty which relates ro God, with what 

face ot conſiſtency can it be pretended, that this 

vas taught by the philoſophers. im the ſame ex- 

tent that i is in the”! „ Oar author 
makes the adoration of the one true God, and of 
him only to be a fundamental obligatioirof The 
law of nature, and idolary to-be-forbiddetr int 
tha lar. Knd certain it is, chatthe moſt cele- 
btated p „ inſtead of- inffen&iog-the' 
prople aright in this important part f their” 
duty, fell- in themſelves with the commotr ſu⸗ 
perſtiviow aid idolatry, and directed men: tꝭ cb u- 
form im thrir religious worſRip to the rires aud 
laws of their ſeverab countries; by which poly- 
theiſm was eſtabliſned, and the public very 
wasdireted to'a multiplicity of deities. 

And as to that part ef duty which denen 0 

the gouverntnent of the appetites and paſſions, it 
ierident the ph iloſophetsꝰ were far en th rely 
agreed whats was virtue, and what was vice. 
Some were for giving much greater induſgence 
than others to che fleſhiy ſenſual appetites and 
paſſons ; anch even the unnatural fin was not 
only permirrec; but treommenced, 5 ſolns of 
_ who were of great name. b 
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n, He affirms, that © of a motal kind thete 
— « properly ſpeaking, no diſputes among 


ſulti 


i. 


iert. 


were) 


ſophers. They were diſputes: — 


15 ficant ſpeculations, and no more. For the 
Ko „ morality of Zeno, and of Epi reduced 
to practice, were the ſame &. As if it were 
a —— diſpute, whether the world was formel 
hy a moſt wiſe, benign, and powerful Gauſe 
and Author, or by a — jumble of atoms; 
Whether the world and mankind ate governed 
* a moſt wiſe and rightequs providence, ot 
ther there is no providence of God at all 
5 gard to 9 affairs. It is evident, that 
to God, dependence upon his provi- 
— gratitude for his benefits, and reſigua. 
tion to his will, concerning which ſome of the 
Sues ſaid excellent things, could make no pan 
of the morality of Epicurus. Thus were the 
iloſophersdivided — moſt important points 

of religion, and conſequently. in the duties e. 
al 1g from it. ha 4 1 87% In ind 
But what the philoſpphers. we re notqualified; 
to do was perhaps effected by the legiflators, and 
af ee of civil eus. 17 e whas an 
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« terred from immorality, by various puniſh- 
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be ſuppoſes human governments and las to be 
the only effectual means ſor the ſecurity and im- . 
provement of virtue. But it is manifeſt, that, 
2; | had occafion to obſerve before, the civit 
laws of any Community are very imperfect mea 
ſures of virtue, or moral obligation. A ma 
may obey thoſe laws, and yet be far from being 
ttuly virtuous, he may not be obnoxious to the 
penalties of 'thoſe laws, and yet be a very vici 
ous and bad man. Some of the moſt wWorthy 
and excellent affections and diſpoſitions are un- 
tewarded by thoſe laws; and ſome of the worſt 
afections unpuniſned. The heart, the proper” 
ſea of virtue and vice, is: not within the cg: 
nizance of civil laus, or human governments. 
And what farther ſhews, that civil laws: and 4 
cuſtoms are not to be depended upon for dite · 
dion in matters of morality is, that it has often 
happened, that thoſe laws and cuſtoms have 
been contrary to the rules of real religion and 
vittue. This writer indeed has taken upon him 
to aſſert, that whatever violations of the law” 
* of nature may have been committed by parti- 
* cular men, yet none that were deemed to be 
ſuch, and perhaps few that might be called 
* worthy ſuch, have been enacted into laws, 
Vor have grown up into eſtabliſhed cuſtoms f. 


3 vol. V. 480, 481. 2 B. P. | 
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1. 8 been inſtituted, laws have been made, _— 
c cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, aud men have been de- X..., 


ments which human juſtice inflicts *.” Where 
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s And that © the tables of che natural ta, whic 


“ are hung up in the works of God,, are oho 
to the fight of all men; and therbfore 10 

<. political ſociety ever formed a ſyſſem of hay; 

in direct and avowed contradiction to them +” 

But though no legiſlators ever declared in 

terms, that the laws tliey enafted were 

to the law of nature, which ir were >lirtn 

ſuppoſe, yet that many laws have been enatted 

which were really c to that law, is both 

ndeniably evident from many weil knows in. 

ces of ſuch laws, and is what, he himſelf b 

obliged to acknowlege. He obſerves;that* the 

_ 4 law of nature bas been blended! with mam 

< abſurd aud conttadictory laws im ail ages ant 

„ countries, as well as with cuſtoms, Which, if 

they aroſe independent ori laws} haue ob. 

i tained: the force of laws f? Auch tftat . er. 

©. rors about the law of natute; andconmadi- 

4 ions to it abound, anch Have ubways abound: 

4 ell, im the la ws and ahſtor obfociery #2 

I Laying all thoſe: things together, it is mani. 

feſt, that men ſtood im great nerd of a givitiere: 

vrlat ion, to give them a clear and dertain d: 

rection concerning moral duty tabu In its jul 

extent. The laws of narute; accortling to our 

author, are goncral ant men have bee always 

very prone to make; wrong! deductions fron! 

them. And therefore if God ſfiould be pleaſtd 

in a way o extraordinary revelation bo pot 
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Ger) of laws to mankind, plainly pointingia rr 
out the patticulars of their duty, and determin- I, 
ing it. by his own divine authority, whereby 
even the vulgar part of mankind might be cer 
tainly aſſured of their duty in the moſt import- 
ant inflances, and what it is that God requireth 
of them; this would both give them the beſt 
direction, and would, where really believed 
und received, have an influence in binding their 

moral obligations upon them, which could not 
be expected, either from the dictates of philo- 
ſophers, or the force of human laws. And 
accordingly, ſome of the wiſeſt lawgivers of an- 
tiquity, . in order to give their laws greater au- 
thority on the minds of men, endeavoured to 
make them paſs upon the people for divine. 
And this writer himſelf declares, that“ nothing 
may ſeem in ſpeculation ſo proper to inforce 
moral obligation, as a true revelation; or a 
rteyelation believed to be true . Mr. Locle 
in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity hath fully 
conſidered this matter; Where he hath ſhewn 
the inſufficiency of human reaſon, unathiſted 
by revelation, in its great and proper buſineſs of 
morality. His Lordſhip has taken ſome notice 
of this. But the account he is pleaſed to give 
of Mr. Locke's/argument is ſo poor and trifling, 
that though it be as fine a piece of reaſoning as 
can be met with on this ſubject, it is hard to 
know it in his repreſentation of it. This any 
man will be convinced of that compares it as it 
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ren dsds i Mr. Locke's works, Vol: II. p. 57 
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„Edit. Fol. 1740. with: what Lord Boling 
hach offered upon it, Vol. IV. p. ey ys. 296: 
Athly, It is a point of great impottatice to 


* 3 to be inſtructed to form right notion 
of - happineſs, or wherein their chic 
the proper felicity of the human nature; York 


conſiſt. His Lordſhip hath taken notice of wh 


Dr. Clarke had obſerved, that, accotding to V- 


. 9955 that they muſt have been extremely vatiom 


„ for himſelf, and no man had a 
. nounce for another. Theſe diſputes werethere· 


o, there were no leſs than two hundred and 
& fourſcore different opinions abour hat we 
the chief good, or final happineſs of man.“ He 
ſays, that . there were ſo many may be doubted; 


is certain. The ſummum bonum, or ſupreme 
good of man, as it was underſtood and taught 
« by the heathen philoſophers, was 'a ſubjeit 
*: wherein every man had a right to pronounce 
right to pro 


fore very trifling *.” But certainly if there be 


and that no man has a right to judge for another. 


ture, and — the morality of — and -the 


any enquiry of the utmoſt importanee to man. 
kind, it is that about the chief good: For to 
be wrong in this will lead a man wrong in his 


- whole courſe ; ſince his chief good maſt be his 


principal governing end. His Lordſhip is for 
leaving every man to judge of this for himſelf, 


And-ſince he makes happineſs'to-be*what- every 
man-miult purſue by the law and dictates of n. 


* Vol. v. p. 206. „ * 


torr! proper 


Cx 


* , $88 
of their on conſils Wire 
« this, that they are the means of acquiring 
« happineſs agreeable to our nature *. If men 
| fix a Wrong happineſs to themſelves it will put 
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them. upon-/ improper meaſures, and sive a2 
vrong direction to their moral conduct. And 
certain it is, that there is nothing in which men 
ue more apt to be miſtaken, and to form wrong 
judgments, than this. This author makes a di- 
linction between pleaſute and happineſs, and 
obſerves, that inſtinct and appetite leads to the 
former, and reaſon to the latter. But he owns, 
that moſt men are apt to confound theſe. And 
be himſelf defines happineſs to be a continued 
nanent ſeries of agreeable ſenſations © or 
Muſures+. And muſt every man'be left to him- 
ſelf, without any farther direction, to judge of 
his duty and happineſs, from what he thinks 
will produce in him a ſeries of the moſt agree- 


able ſenſations and pleaſures ; and that, abſtract - i 


ing (for ſo our author would have ir), from all 
conſideration of another life, and a future ac- 
count? If the paſſions be brought into the con · 
ſultation, and they will be apt to force them 
klves in, and claim being heard, the judgment 
that is formed is like to be very unequal and un- 
"mT 5 eſpecially conſidering the influence they 
have, by his own account, in bringing over 
teaſon to pronounce on their ſide, / or at leaſt to 
come to a kind of compoſition with them. It 
mult needs therefore be a mighty advantage to 
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rA have e dee ee vs by a divine ah 
— rity ; and nothing could be more worthy ef the 
divine end good neſs, than to grant an 
extraordinary revelation for inſtructing men in 
Vhat relates to the true happineſs and perfection 
of their nature, and diroing them inthe vn 
that leads to it. 4 1 
- thly, Another thing leb iehighty come 
eth men to be well informed of, relateth to the 
terms of their acceptance with God, and the 
means of reconciliation when they have offended 
him and this is a very proper ſubject ſor à di- 
vine revelation. Dr. Clarke had urged this in 
his E vidences of natural and — Reb⸗ 
gion *, But his Lordſhip, who hath undet- 
taken to anſwer him, thinks this to be of {wal 
conſequence, and ſcarce worth-enquiring about. 

He pronounces, that *© neither reaſon not expe- 

| %, rjence will lead us to enquire, hat propitia- 
tion God will accept, nor in what manners 
* reconciliation between the ſupteme eing, 
and this worm man, is to be made f. Ins 
deed upon his ſcheme it would be to — 
poſe to make ſuch an enquiry, ſince he would 
have us believe that God deth not concern him- | 
ſelf at all about the individuals of the human 
race, nor taketh any notice of their actions, ſo 

Zs to be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with them, ot to 
reward or puniſh them on the account of thoſe 
ations. I ſhall not repeat What hath becn'al- 
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and good ae in the world. At pteſent 1 


ſonable creatures, moral agents, and if God 
hath given them a law, as this writer ſometimes 
not only allows, but aſſetts, and which muſt 
be acknowleged, if the law of nature be God's 
law; then they mult cextainly be under indiſpen- 
ſable obligations to obey that law ; nor can it 
conſiſtently be ſuppoſed, that the great Governot 
of the world is perfectly indifferent, whether 


his teaſonable creatures obey his law or not. A 


traoſgrefſion of that law, which is the will of 


| God, muſt certainly have a monſtrous malig- 
nity in it, as it is an offence committed by his 


reaſonable creatures, and the ſubjects of his 
motal government, againſt the majeſty and au- 
thority, as well as goodneſs, of the ſupreme 


univerſal Lord and Sovereign of the univerſe. 


And how can ſuch creatures as we are pretend 
poſitively to pronounce what puniſhment ſin de- 
| ſerves, or how far it may ſcent fit to God in his 
| governing wiſdom and righteouſneſs to puniſn 
bis offending creatures, or upon what terms he 
vill pardon. their tranſgreſſions, and reſtore. 


3 to his gtace and favour, or how far that A 
| ? Theſe are thiogs which 


pardon is to extenc 
agel depend upon what. ſeemeth moſt fit 


to his infinite wiſdom, and concerning Which 


we H 1 preſume to form 4 certain . 
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ſhall Only farther obſerve, that if men arc . * . 
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'As to what our W adds, hae” « 'ropett 
4 ance,as it implies amendment, is one; of the 
44 doctrines of natural religion; and he 
ec not ſo much as ſuſpect, that any farther tere. 


cc lation is neceſſary to eſtabliſn it; it will be 
eaſily owned, that repentance and amendment 


is neceſſary when we have ſinned againſt God; 


. and that this is a doctrine of natural religion 


But that this alone is ſufficient to avert the pe- 
nalty we had incurred by diſobedlence, natural 


reaſon cannot aſſure us. It is certain, that to 
eſtabliſh this rule in human governments would 
go a great way to diſſolve all order and goverts 
ment. And who can undertake to affirm; that 
in the divine government it muſt bean eſtabliſhed 
rule, that as "often as ever ſinners repent, they 
muſt not only be freed from the puniſhment they 
had incurred, but be received to the divine fe 


vour, and theit imperfect obedience rewarded, 


as if they had not offended, without any fat. 


ther expedient to ſecure and vindicate the au- 
thority of his laws? It is evident, that in the na 
tural courſe of things, as ordered by divine pto- 


vidence, repentance and amendment doth not 
avert many of thoſe evils which may be regarded 


as the puniſhments of men's crimes. The 
often labour under evils brought upon them by 


thoſe vices of which they have heartily repent 
ed, and feel the penal effects of their eil 


courſes, evcn after Gy have , forſaken on 
.5; 
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And fince by this conſtitution the Author of nan 


N 


ture hath declared, that repentance alone ſhall 


not free men in all caſes from puniſhment, who 


can take upon him to determine, that our great 


offended ſovereign, the moſt wiſe and righteous: 
Lord and Governor of the world, may not judge 


ſomething farther neceſſary to ſnhew his diſplea - 


ſure againſt ſin, and to vindicate the majeſty of 


his government, and the authority of his laws? 
And accordingly the natural ſenſe of mankind 
hath generally led them to be anxiouſly ſollicit- 
ous, when they were ſenſible of their having 
offended God, to uſc ſome means to avert the 
divine diſpleaſure. Their fears have given oc- 
aſion to much ſuperſtition, and many expedi- 


ents have been deviſed, which have been gene- 


rally of ſuch a kind, as to ſhew how improper 


judges men are of thoſe things, if left to them 
ſelves. A divine revelation would undoubredly _ 
vive the beſt and ſureſt direction in matters of 


this nature, and the fulleſt ſatisfaction to the 
mind. It properly belongeth to God to deter- 


mine upon what terms he will be propitiated to 
guilty creatures, how far his forgiveneſs ſhall ex: 


tend, and what graces and favours he hall chink 
fir to confer upon them. 
The laſt thing I ſhalt mention, as e ben 


the great need of divine revelation, relates to 


the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. 
That this is a doctrine of vaſt importance to 
mankind, for engaging them to virtue, and re- 


— 2 5 their vices, appears from this writers 
| Se - "7 


IT EAO wn expreſs acknowlegements: 8 paſſ 
vere produced to this purpoſe in my gen e 


have in this caſe thought proper to take a differ- 
ent method. In order to avoid the argument 
brought from hence to ſhew the neceſſity or the 


have pretended, that the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, is ſo 


evident to the natural reaſon of mankind, and 
hath been ſo generally believed in all ages ind 


fince he hath taken pains to prove, that this do- 
ctrine is not founded in reaſon. And though 


tccommended by the wiſeſt men among the 2. 


true one, and as if they did not really belicst 
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everal 


"ter. At the ſame time he has endeavouted to 
ſhew, that we have no aſſurance of it by human 
reaſon, but that it rather leadeth us to belieſe 
the contrary. And yet le does not pretend 
abſolutely to affirm, that it is evident to reaſon 
there is no ſuch ſtate at all. Since therefore it 
is of great importance to mankind to'belieye 4 
ſlate of future retributions, and yet we have not 
ſufficient aſſurance of it by human unaſſiſted 
reaſon, it muſt certainly be a proper ſubject of 
divine revelation. Some of the Deiſts indeed 


advantage of an extraordinary revelation, they 


nations, that there was no need of a reyelation 


to aſſure men of it. But Lord Bolingbroke bath 


precluded himſelf from this way of arguing, 


he ſometimes declares it to haye been urged and 


tients, he repreſents it as if it was what They 
regarded rather as an uſeful doAtine than 1 


it themſelves, —_ they thought it * 
˖ 


; Lord BoLlIXOBNOK E. 
that the pbople ſbould believe it. He affirms 
that © the greateſt part of the philoſophers mn 
« their utmoſt to eſlabliſhthe helief of rewards 
„ and puniſhments in a. future life, chat they 
« might 12 55 to virtue, and deter from vice, 
« more effectually &. Yet afterwards he tells 
us, that © the moſt zcalous aſſerters of a Su- 
« preme Being, and warmeſt defenders of his 
% providence, and they who were the moſt per- 
« ſuaded of the neceſſity of religion to pre- 
ſerve government, either rejected the dodrine 
« of a future ſtate, or they admitted it by 
4 — 4.6, they did not admit future puniſh- 
ments: And Sa te this datrine was never 
s fly enough cſtabliſhed in the philoſophical, 
«* whatever it was in the vulgar creed.” Yet he 
alerts, that « it Was not only problemarical i ig 
the opinions of Theiſtical philoſophers, but 
< it ſeems in ſeveral inſtances to have little hold 
* on vulgar opinion.” As he endeavours to 
ſhew by a remarkable quotation from Cicero, 
Orat.. pro A. Cluentio; which he ſeems you 
pleaſed with, and refers to more than once F. 
Ihe truth is, it would be equally wrong to 
| sfirm, that all the philoſophers belleved it, and 
that none of them "did ſo. It is wrong on the 
one hand to ptetend, as Lord Bolingbroke has 
done, that there is no foundation for it in rea- 
ſon; ot on the other, that it is ſo clear and de- 
monſtrable from human reaſon, that there was 
no need of a divine revelation farther to confirm 
. V. prank. e 
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LeT+zRand enforce it. The arguments for 4 fututt 
X- fare in general, eſpecially thoſe of a moral kind, 
are of great weight: But yet there are ſevera 
things to be oppoſed to them, which dimm 
the evidence, and will miniſter ground of ſuſpi- 
cion and doubt, if conſidered merely on the 
foot of natural beben And as to the natute, 
greatneſs, and duration, of thoſe future rewards 
and puniſhments, it is evident that "unaſſiſted 
reaſon can give us no information concerning 
it which can be depended upon. We ſtand in 
great need therefore of an extraordinary revela- 
tion to aſſure us of that inviſible fate.” This 
plainly follows from what his Lordſhip hath ad- 
vanced. He repreſents * the rewards and pu- 
* niſhments of a future ſtate as the great bands 
et that attach men to revealed religion And in- 
troduces his plain man as ſaying, that “ it would 
e be for the intereſt of theſe, and ſeveral other 
«© doctrines, to let them reſt on the authority of 
4 revelation *.“ And he directly declares, that 
this doctrine muſt ſtand on the bottom of te. 
* yelation, or on none. On this bottom it 
« would do ſome good moſt certainly, and t 
, could do no hurt +.” 1 
' The ſeveral conſiderations which have ee 
offered may ſuffice to ſhew the need the world 
Rood in of an extraordinary revelation, And 
that therefore it may be reaſonably concluded 
from the wiſdom and ID of God, that mat 


ew 


* Vol. III. p. 557. — 
+ . p.488. 


- See alſo Vol. v. p. 322, 35% 
| kind 
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tind — not been. univerſally, and at all t times its 
left without the aſliſtance of ſuch a revelation; ,av 
lt is parricularly probable from the circumſtances ” © ” 
of men in the firſt ages of the world, that they 
were not left altogether deſtitute of means that 
ſcemed ſo neceſſary to furniſh them with a right 
knowlege of God, and of their duty. This 
| writer himſelf obſerves in a paſſage cited above, 
| chat © a conſequence of the ſurprize, incxperi- 
| 
| 


« ence, and ignorance, of the firſt, men muſt 
have been much doubt and uncertainty con- 
8 2 the firſt Cauſe.” And that to 

prove the unity of the firſt Cauſe e 
more obſervation, and deeper reflection, than 
« the firſt men could make *. And after having 
obſerved, that © the precepts of the law of na- 
« ture are general, and that reaſon muſt be em- 


| « ployed to make proper and neceſſary dedacti- 
˖ 0 ons from thoſe precepts, and to apply them in 
f « eyery caſe that concerns our duty to God and 
„man,“ he adds, that“ human reaſon being 


6 at beſt fallible, and having been little in- 
formed by experience in the early ages, a mul- 
0 titude of falſe deductions, and wrong applica- 
© tions, could not fail to be made +” It is 
therefore highly probable from the goodneſs of 
God, and the neceſſities of mankind, that he 
would graciouſly interpoſe to make ſome dil- 
coveries of himſelf, and of his will, in the 
„eerrlieſt ages, to the firſt parents and anceſtors of 
ö the human race, to be by them communicated 


5 Vol. II. p. 259. + Vol. V. 2.454. 
1 e 
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LETTER to their offspring, for inſtrufting them in the 
SE main important principles of all religion, and 
dilrecting them in the principal articles of mo 
duty. And as this may be plainly gathered from 

the accounts given us in Scripture, ſo there ate 

| feveral facts in the hiſtory of mankind that al. 
moſt neceſſarily lead us to ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
To this may principally. be aſcribed, the general 

belief cf ſome of the main principles of reli 

gion, which obtained before men had made any 
confiderable improvements in philoſophy, or the 

art of reafoning 3 particularly relating to. the 
creation of the world, the immortality. of the 

foul, and a future ſtate, which were generally 
received cven among the moſt illiterate and bat. 
barous nations, and were probably derived from 

a tradition tranſmitted from the firſt ages, and 
originally owing to divine revelation, Andac 
cordingly it has been almoſt univerſally belicyd 
among mankind, that divine revelations han 
been communicated 3 which belief may bepto- 
bably aſcribed to traditional accounts of ſuch 
feyelations, as well as to the natural ſenſe men 
have generally had of their need of ſuch aſſiſ- 
ances. There has been no ſuch thing as mere 
natural religion, abſtrating from all divine te- 
velation, profeſſed in any age, or in any nation 

of the world. Lord Bolingbroke in his inquitics 

this way is forced to have recourſe to Ching, aud 

to the fabulous ages of their hiſtory, anſwering 
pretty much to the golden age of the poets, 
when he ſuppoſes they were governed by mere 

i bz : EA | | natural 
wy 


* 


no proofs. And if the 100 there referred to re- X. 
Jae, as they probably do, to the early patri- 
archal times, the original tevelation might have 
been preſerved in ſome degree of purity, though 
there, as well as in other nations, 

It adds a gre 


t weight to all that has been ob- 
ſerved, that the greateſt men of antiquity ſeem 
to have been ſenſible, that bare reaſon alone was _—_ 
not ſufficient to enforce doctrines and laws with = 
a proper force upon mankind without a divine ö 
authority and revelation. Our author obſerves, 
that © the moſt celebrated philoſophers and law- 
« givers did enforce their doctrines and laws by 
a divine authority, and call in an higher ptin · 
« ciple to the aſſiſtance of philoſophy and bare 
reaſon. He inſtances in © Zoroafter, Ho. 
Numa, &c. and all thoſe who founded or 
formed religions and common wealths; wha 
made theſe pretenſions, and paſſed for perſons 
« divinely infpired and commiſſioned f. This 
ſhews that they built upon a principle deeply laid 
in the human nature, concerning the need we 
ſtand in of a divine authority and revelation, 
and which was probably ſtrengthened by ſome 
remains of antient traditions relating to ſuch re- 
velations. But as thoſe philoſophers and law- 
givers he ſpeaks of produced no proper and au 
thentic credentials, it could not be expected to 
V2 Vol. V. p. 228, 229. B. p. 227. 


have . 
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h have a very laſting and extenſive effect; J and yet 
eaſe very pretences to it gave their laws and. infli- 


#4 


reaſonings, and could not pretend to a fk 


_ rations a force, which otherwiſe they would not 
have had. But as the ſeveral ſects of philpſo. 
phers in ſubſequent ages among the Greeks and 
Romans only ſtood on the foot of their own 


authority, this very much hindered the effect of 
their inſtructions. And indeed the beſt and 


vlſeſt among them confeſſed their ſenſe, of the 


want of a divine revelation, and "hoped for 
ſomething of that nature, This is what Dr. 
Clarke has ſhewn by expreſs teſtimonies: Nor 
does Lord Bolmgbroke deny it. He ſays, “ it 
*.muſt be admitted, that Plato inſinuates in 
« many places the want, or the neceſſity of a 
< divine revelation, to diſcover the external fer- 
vice God requires, and the expiation for ſin, 
“ and to give ſtronger affurances of the rewards 
c and puniſhments 1 that await men in another 
% world *.“ But he thinks it abſurd and rrifling 

ro'bring the opinion of Socrates, Plato, and 


_ 


other philoſophers, concerning their want of di- 


vine revelation, and their hopes that it would 

et be ſupplied, as a proof that the want was real, 
and that after it had been long complained 
«© of, it was ſupplied f.. He attempts co ſhew 


that theit | want was not real, as if he knew bet⸗ 
ter what they wanted than hey themfelves « did, 


and were a more proper judge of the true ſtare 


of tlicir cafe than they were. He repeats what 


N vol. v. p. 214, M5, 1 * K p. 216. 1 
| | he 


Tord Bol ix ROE E. 


We had ſaid before, that there is no moral 1 -»:4 


cept taught in the Goſpel, which they did not 
teach: And that © the phenomena that diſco- 
« yered to them the exiſtence of God, diſcovered 
« the divine will in all the extent of moral obli- 
« cation &. As if it were equally caſy to diſ- 


® ww # #2 


cover the whit extent of moral obligation, as 


to diſcover the exiſtence of the Deity. He adds, 


that © they could not know a revealed religion, 
nor any teal want of it, before the revelation 
« was made.” That they could not be ac- 
quainted with rite revelation before it was'given, 
will be readily granted; but it doth not follow, 

that they could not be ſenſible of their want of 


it. He pronounces however, that © their com- 


* plaints, and their expectations were founded 
« in proud curioſity, and vain preſumption.” It 
was proud, it feems, to be ſenſible of their i zend 
rance, and need of farther inſtruction; it was 


ſumption to hope or to deſire any farther Hamt- 
nation in things concerning which they were in 


doubt, and which it was of great importance 1 to 
them to know. He adds, that © the knowlege 
* they had was ſuch as the Author of nature bad 


* thought ſufficient, ſince he had given them 


no more, And concludes, that “ for Dr. 
* Clarke to deduce from the ſuppoſed reaſon- 
” adleneſs of their complaints, the neceſſity of 
da farther revelation, is to weigh his own opi- 
“ nion and theirs againſt providence F. Bac 


allowing the neceflity of revelation, there is 


Vl. V. 5. 7. + B. p. 220. 


no 


| 
| 


; 
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LETTEB no juſt pretence for arraigning the conduſt of 
Gy wdivinec providence. For however needful a ye, 


velation is ſuppoſed to be for giving men fu 
aſſurance and information concerning things of 
high importance, yet thoſe to whom that reve 
lation never was made known, ſhall not be as 
countable for what they never had an opporty 
nity of knowing. Beſides, - our- author goe 
upon the ſuppoſition, that the world had o 
Iefe a all along without the aſſiſtance of divine re 
_ *velation, and that the heathens had never had 
an opportunity of knowing more of religion 
than they actually did know. But this is 2 
wrong ſuppoſition. God had been pleaſed to 
make revelations and diſcoveries of himſelf 
and of his will, from the beginning; which; if 
they had been duly improved, 2 careful 
tranſmitted, as the importance of them dt 
ſerved, would have been of vaſt advantage. 
Great remains of this original religion conti 
nued for a long time among the nations. And 
theſe traditions, together with their own rex 
ſon, duly improved, might have. preſerycd the 
main principles of religion and moxals-among 
them. And if through the negligence and 
corruption of mankind this true primitive telt 
gion was in a great meaſure loſt and gonfounde: 
in polytheiſm and idolatry, no blame could be 
caſt upon divine. providence. - Nor could thc 
viſdom and righteouſneſs of God haue been ju 
arraigned, though no more had euer been done 


for the human race. But ſoppoing, which My 
N 1 


* the Bi 
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really the eaſe; that God was graciouſly pleaſed, LITER 
at that time, and in that manner which ſeemed . = 
fitteſt to his infinite wiſdom, to communicate a a 
dearer and fuller diſcovery and revelation of his 


vill, than had been ever yet given to mankind 
for recovering them from the ignorance, ido - 


latty, and cotruption, into which they were 
generally fallen; this certainly ought to be ac- 
tnowleged with great thankfulneſs, as a moſt 


ignal inſtance of the divine goodneſs and 
love to mankind, and concern for human hap- 
: There is one paſſage more which may deſerve 
ſome. notice. Having obſerved, that Biſhop 
Wilkins ſeems to place the chief diſtinction of 
human nature not in reaſon in general, but in 
seligion; the ap! 
expectation of a future ſtate, which no creature 
below man doth partake of; he remarks upon it, 
that ©: they who ſuppoſe all men incapable to 
* attain a full knowlege of natural religion and 


theology without revelation, take from us the 
very eſſence and form of man according to 
ſhop, and deny that any of us have 
that degree of rcaſon which is neceſſary to 


* diſtinguiſh our ſpecies, and ſufficient to lead 
us to the unity of the firſt intelligent Cauſe 


Hof all things *. But the Biſhop by repreſent- 
ing man to be a religious creature, only in- 


tende to ſignify; that he is naturally capable of 


knowitg, and being infruRed in it, which the 


* Vol. IV. p. 71. 
brutes 


of a Deity, and the 
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as if all men had naturally an actual knowlexe 
of religion, which is contrary to fact and expe- 
rience; or as if all men were capable of attain. 
ing to a full knowlege of it merely by theforce 
of their own reaſon, without any inſtruction 
or aſſiſtance at all. Man's being formed a reli- 
gious creature does not hinder the uſe and ne- 
ceſſity of inſtruction. It is till ſuppoſed, that 
3 proper helps and aſſiſtances are to be taken 
And notwithſtanding his natural capacities, 
= would never attain toſuch a knowlege of reli- 
gion without the aſliſtance of divine revelation, 
as he may attain to by that aſſiſtance. Theſe 
things are perfectly conſiſtent : Man's being in 
his original deſign a religious creature, and his 
ſtanding i in need 'of divine, revelation to inſtru 
him in religion, and give him a fuller know- 
lege of it. Revelation ſuppoſes him a creature 
capable of nen ang e to him as 
ſuch. 

At. may not be improper to olivine have the 
this writcr, who leaves no method unattempted, 
which he thinks may anſwer his deſign, ſeems 
ſometimes to cry up the great efficacy of a true 

divine revelation, and the mighty effects it mult 
have produced, if it had actually been made; 
with a view_to ſhew that never was there any 
revelation really given to mankind. Hie ſajs 
that unexceptionable revelations, real mi- 


« racles, and certain traditions, could never 
7,70: 6 wr 
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« prove ineffectual x: That if the ales 
« that have been pretended, had not been pre 


« tended only, if the ſame divine wiſdom that 
« ſhe ws both the exiſtence and will of God in 


s his works, had preſcribed any particular form 


«. of worſhip to mankind, and had inſpired the 


«. particular application of his general laws, the 
& neceſſary conſequence would have been, that 


« the ſyſtem of religion and government would 
« haye been uniform through the whole world, 

as well as conformable to nature and reaſon; | 
« and the ſtate of mankind would have arrived 
« at human perfection f.“ He proceeds ſo far 


28 to declare, that in a ſupernatural diſpenſation, 
the divine omniporence ſhould have zmpoſed it 


on all mankind, ſo as neceſſarily to engage their 


aſent +. And that it muſt have forced con- 


vittion, and taken away even the poſſibility of 
dbt ||. Can any thing be more unreaſonable? 
As if revelation could be of no uſe at all, ex- 
cept by an irreſiſtible force it overpowered all 
men's underſtandings and wills, But ſurely, if 
God gives men clear diſcoveries of his Will and 
their duty, this muſt be acknowleged to be a 
glorious inſtance of his wiſdom and goodneſs, 
though he does not abſolutely conſtrain them 10 
alent, which would be to take away their free- 
agency, and to deſtroy the ceconomy of his 
providence. - May we not here apply in the caſe 
of revelation what he himſelf faith with regard 


„vol. IV. F226 7 Vol. v. p. 201. ” 7 Vol. IV. 267. 


f 1. p. 261. 
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Kto reaſon ? It may be truly ſaid, that God when 
vv he gave us reaſon left us to our free-will,tamgke 
a proper or improper ule of it; ſo that wear 
< obliged to our Creator, for a certain rule, and 
cc ſufficient means of arriving at happineſs, and 
e have none to blame but ourſelves when we 
“ fail of it. It is not reaſon, but perverſe will 

_ © that makes men fall ſhort of attainable, hap- 
* pineſs—And we are ſclf-condemned = 
& we deviate from the rule *.“ This hold 
ſtrongly with regard to tevelation. Gad hath 
been graciouſly pleaſed to reveal doctrines and 
las to mankind, of great uſe and adyantage 
for inſtructing them in the knowlege of religion, 
| and directing them in the way to happineh, 
But when he has done this, and conſamed that 
revelation with ſufficient credentials, ſlill he 
thinks fit, as the wiſe moral Governor, to leave 
them to their free-will, and the exerciſe of their 
own moral powers; and thus deals with them 
as reaſonable creatures, and moral agents. I 
they do not receive, and make a right uſe of this 
advantage, the divine wiſdom and goadnels is 
not to be blamed, but their own obige . 

perverſeneſs. 

But though a revelation, if really gives 
cannot be ſuppoſed to come with ſuch force 4 
irreſiſtably to conſtrain-men's aſſent, and thoug! 

it fail of producing all thoſe effects, which 
might be juſtly expected, and which it is h- 
turally fitted to produce, yet it may ww er 


Vel. V. p. 288, Z 
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impoſſible thing: He obſerves, that neithe 
human nor divine laws have been able to re- 
form the manners of men effectually. Let he 
owns, that / this is ſo far from making natutal 
«4, or tevealed religion, or any means that tend 
to the reformation of mankind, unneceſſary, 

« that it makes them all more neceſſary. —— 
40 And that nothing ſhould be neglected that 
1 tends to enforce moral obligation, and all 
the doctrines of natural religion. And that 
s nothing may ſeem in ſpeculation ſo proper 
* to this purpoſe, as a true revelation, or a 

4 revelation believed to be true *. And he 
afterwards ſays, that ** if the conflict between 
# virtue and vice in the great commonwealth 
f (mankind was not maintained by religious 
5.and civil inflitutions, rhe human ſtate would 
be intolerable 4 Thoſe therefore muſt be 
very ill employed, and can in no ſenſe be re- 
garded as the friends and benefactors of man- 
lind, Who take pains to deſtroy theſe, inflituti» 
ons, to ſubvert. the main principles of natural 
and revealed religion, and thereby to deſtroy. all 
the influence it might have on the minds of 
wen. If the reformation of mankind be ſo dif- 
feult, notwithſtanding: all the powers of rea- 
ſon, and all the force of the additional light, 
and powerful motives, which - revelation fur- 
niſhes, what could be ahn if all theſe were 

| een p. 267, 268. F 16, p. 227. | 
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gun * anch beneſit to mankind. This vrlter argus 
repreſents the general reformation; of men as an,. — ru 
£ 
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EER laid aſide, and men were taught to have no 
nd} Bard to them at all? 5 iin a aan 
IIͤ ſhall conclude with obſerving, that Lon 
| ' Bolinpbroke's ſcheme, contrary to his own iq. 
tention, ſeems to furniſn arguments to proje 
ile great uſefulneſs and neceſſity of divine tem 
lation. He has endeavoured to ſnew, that ve 
can have no cettainty, if we judge by tho ple 
nomena, concerning the moral attributes of 
"God, his juſtice and goodneſs: That no argy- 
ment can be brought from reaſon in proof of 
a particular providence, though he does not 
pretend to ſay it is impoſſible: That the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a future tate,” though 
uſeful to be believed, are things which we hate 
no ground from reaſon to believe, and which 
'reaſon will neither affirm nor deny: That the 
Jaws of nature are general, and the particular 
of moral duty detived from them, are very un- 
certain, and in which men have been always 
very apt to miſtake, and make wrong conclu- 
fions. Now if it be of high importance, as it 
manifeſtly is, that men ſhould be aſſured of the 
moral attributes of God; that they ſhould be- 
lieve a particular providence, extending to the 
individuals of the human race, and exerciſing 
an inſpection over them, and their actions and 
affairs; that they ſhould: believe the immot- 
tality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of future rewards 
and puniſhments 3 and that they ſhould be 
rightly inſtructed in the particulars of moral 
duty; if all theſe be of unqueſtionable im. 


portance 


— 


| then there is great need of an exttaordinary di- 
vine revelation to give us a proper cettainty in 


n Bourkbvacws:.: 3553 


—_ to be believed and known * man- T FIA 
dad and et We = ebe 


no affurance of — 75 mere natural reaſon), 


theſe matters, and a well atteſted revelation. aſ- 
ſuring us of theſe things, and furniſhing us with 
proper inſtructions concerning them, 2 to 


e with "eſe — cbaalkalneß. 
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_ the Jewiſh revelation. 


4 


Juity, impartiality, and great uſcfulneſi 
that hiftory ſhewn. The pretence that Moſes 
was not a contemporary author, and that his 
hiftory is not confirmed by collateral teſtimay, 
and that there is no proof that the Pentateuch 
was written by Moſes, examined. The Moſuc 
hiftory and laws not forged in the time of the 
judges, nor in that of the kings, nor aftr 
the Babyloniſh captiuity. The charge of in 
conſiſtencies inthe Moſaic accounts confutr d, 
The grand objection againſt the Mon 
drawn from the incredible nature of the fall, 

"themſelves examined at large, The reaſm 

3 and propriety of erecting the-Moſaic pul 

No abjurdity in ſuppoſing: God to 5 
ledted the Jews as a peeuliar people. The 
great and amazing difference between then 
and the heathen nations as to the acknau- 
liegement and adoration of the one true God, 
and him only. The good effe&s of the Jewil 

Tonſtitution, and the valuable ends which 

_ were anſwered by it. It is no juſt oljellin 
| againſt the truth of the Scriptures that thy 
come to us through the hands of . the. Jews. 
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ect vis Lord Balg 
1 bote hath offered with regard to divine 
revelation in general, I now proceed to examine 
the objections he hath advanced againſt the 

b and Chriſtian revelation. of the latter 
de fomerimes-ſpeaks with ſeeming reſpect and 
decency: But with regard to the former, he ſets 
no bounds to invective and abuſe. He here al- 
ſows himſelf without reſerve” in all the licen- 
fouſueſs of reproach. Far from admitting it 
o be a trut divine revelation, he evety - where 
fepreſenits i ir as the very worſt conſtitution, that 
exer pretended to a divine original, and as. even 6; 
worſe than Atheiſim. 

' Befldes occaſional padhges every · where inter- 


ſperſed in his writings, there are ſome patts of 


his works, where lie ſets himſelf purpoſely and 
it large to expoſe the Mofaic revelation. This 


s the principal deſign of the long letter in the 


third volume of his works, occaſioned by one of 


Archbiſhop T7//or ſon's ſermpns : As alſo of the 


ſecond” ſection of his third Eflay in the fourth 
volume, which is on the riſe and progreſs of 
Monotheiſm: And of the fifteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-firſt, ſeyenty- third, ſevenry-fifth of his 
Fragments and Effays in the fifth volume. 

In conſidering fork Bolingbroke's objeftions 
againſt the holy Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, 


and «ſpecially againſt the books of Moſes, I ſhall . 


W examine what he hath offered againſt 
1 the 


ien 


LETTER the truth of the Scripture hiſtory, and againſt 
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the divine authority of the ſacred writings. This 
is the method he himſelf hath Pau put in i 
above: mentioned letter occaſigned by on- 
Archbiſhop Tillorſons ſermons. 
1 ſhall begin with conſidering his objection 
againſt the truth of the hiſtory. But firſt it will 
not be improper to make ſome general obſeryz- 
tions upon the Scripture hiſtory and eſpecially 
that which is contained in the Moſaic writings, 
And firſt, it deſerves out veneration and te- 
ard on the account of its great antiquity... 
aye no accounts that can in any degree be de. 
pended upon, or that have any pretence to be 
received as authentic records, prior to the Me 
ſaic hiſtory, or indeed till. ſome ages after il 
Was written, But though it relateth to the 
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A thing. which ſhould greatly recom-LETTER 


mend the Scripture hiſtory to our eſteem is the 


remarkable ſimplicity and impartiality of it. It 
contains a plain narration of facts, delivered in 


a ſimple unaffected ſtyle, without art or ornas - 
ment. And never was there any hiſtory that 


dicovered a more equal and unbiaſs d regard 
to truth. Several things are there recorded; 


which, if the hiftorian. had not laid it down as 


à rule to himſelf, not only not to contradict 
the truth but not to conccal or diſguiſe i it, would 


not have been mentioned. Of this kind is what 


our author refers to concerning Jacobs obtain- 


ing the birth · right and bleſſing by a fraud * 


for though it is plain from the prophecy that was 


given. forth before the birth of the children, that 


bs bleſſing was originally deſigned for Facok 


the younger in preference to Eſau the elder; 
yet the method Jacub took, by the advice of his 
mother Rebekka, to engage his father Iſaac to 
pronounce the: bleſſing upon him, had an ap- 
pearance of art and circumvention, which, con: 
ſdering the known jealouſy and antipathy be» 
tween the Edomites and the people of 1/raet; 
and the occaſion it might give to the former to 
inſult and reproach the — it might be er- 
pected an Iſraelitiſb hiſtorian would have en- 
devoured to conceal. To the ſame impartial 
tegard to truch/i it is owing, that Rewuben's inceſt, 
and that of wirn his daughter-in-law 


Tamar, from which deſcended the en 


* Vol. III. p. 2%/%/%Ü) hé 
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milie; of the noble tribe of F#udah, are rcebtutd: 
As is alſo the cruel and perfidious art of H 
and. Levi, the latter Maſess oun a and 
the curſe pronounced upon them y 2 
the account of it. This writer indred, h 
ſeems determined at all hazards, and upon every 
| ſuppoſition to find fault with the Hacrod-hife 
tians, has endeavoured to turn even their i 
tiality to their diſadvantage. Having ene 
common ſenſe and common honeſty, he fays; that 
the Fews, or the penmen of their traditions 
“ had ſo little of either, that they repreſent 
5, ſometimes a patriarch like rr and fome- 
te times a ſaint like David, by characters that 
e belong to none but the worſt of men &. This 
according to our author's manner is highly er. 
aggerated. But I think nothing can be a ſtronget 
proof of the moſt unreaſonable prejudice, than 
to produce that as an inſtance of the want of 
common ſenſe and common honeſty in thoſe writer, 
which in any other writers: in the world would 
be regarded as the higheſt proof of their honely, 
their candour and impartiality : vir. their not 
taking pains to qiguiſe or conceal the fauſto of 

the. moſt eminent of their anceſtors3-eſpecialy 

when it appears, that this is not done from 

ptinciple of malignity, or to detract from their 

merits, ſince their good actions, and the wont) 
parts of their character are alſo; imparrially repre- 
ſented; but merely from a regatd to ttuthʒ ind 
n. an ungffected ſimplicity, which every-whet 
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derives a mighty credit to all their narrations. 
But what above all ſhe ws the impartiality of 


Miſes, and of the other ſacred hiſtorians of the 
Old Teſtament, is their relating without diſguiſe, 


not only the faults of their great men, but the 
frequent revoits and infidelities of the raelites, 
and the puniſhments which befel them on that 


account. Lord Halingbrote has indeed diſco- 


vcred, what no man but himſelf would have been 
to ſuſpect, that even this was intended to 


furer their pride and vanity 5 © becauſe though 


« they are repreſcnted as rebellious children, 


4 yer ſtill — children Notwithſtand.· 
ing all their revolts, God's predilection for 


this choſen people ſtill ſubſiſts. And he re- 


4 4 news his promiſes to them of future glory and 
triumph; —a Maſſiah—a kingdom that ſhould 


deſtroy all others, and laſt eternally x. As 


to the kingdom of 'the: Meſ#ah, which he here 


refers to as promiſed to the Fews, it was to be 


of a ſpiritual _— and was not to be conſined 


to the people of Iſrael alone, but to be of ge- 

neral: benefit to mankind. And even the tre- 
jectiug of that Meſſiah by the body of their na- 
tion, and the puniſhments and deſolations to 


vhich . this ſhould: expoſe them, were foretold. 
And it was cettainly a moſt extraordinary ex- 
pedient ta flatter: the vanity of a people; to re · 
ee thetnas having; ! = moſt ange- 


a m. rot. 


bur 


intel: wtitirigs in a manner ſcarce to N 4 
prallclledrin any other hiſtorians, and which 


their nation, but an honeſt and impartial regard 
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rA fully towards God forrall his beneſits, and th 
not abſclutely and finally rejected, yet as having 


gas 


frequently drawn upon themſelves the moſt ſig. 
nal effects of the divine diſpleaſure; If the via 
of the ſacred hiſtorians had been 10 flatter the 
pride and preſumption of that people, ſurely 
they might have repreſented them as the objedy 
of the divine favour, without giving ſuch an 
account of their conduct; from which their ene; 
mies have taken occaſion bitterly to reproach 


them, as the moſt ungrateful and obſtinate tace 


af men that ever appeared upon earth. Nothing 


could have induced them to record facts which 


ſeemed to give ſuch a diſadvantageous idea of 


to truth, rarely to be found in other hiſtorians. 


But that which eſpecially diſtinguiſherh.Moſes, 
and the other ſacred hiſtorians, is the ſpirit of 


unaffected piety that every- where breathes in 
their writings. We may obſerve throughout 2 


profound veneration for the Deity, a zeal for the 


glory of His great name, a deſire of promoting lis 
true fear and worſhip, and the practice of righte- 


ouſneſs, and to engage men to a dutiful obedien 


to His holy and excellent laws. Their hiſtory u 


not written merely for political ends and vie vs, or 
to gratify curioſity, but for noblet paopoſes. The 


Mofaical hiſtory, opens with an account of the 


creation of the world, which by the author's 
own acknowlegement is an article of the highelt 
moment in religion. It gives an account of 

the formation of man, af his primitive ſtate, and 
his fall from that ſtate, of the univerſal deluge, 


. — 
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tomankind, of the lives of ſome of the patriarchs,. 


and of many moſt ſignal acts of ea upon — 2 x ; 


which depended the erection and eſtabliſhment 
of a ſacred polity, the 19 55 deſign of which 
35 to ingage men to the adoration of the one 

living and true God, the maker and governar, of 
the world, and of him only, in oppoſition to 
all idolatry and polytheiſm. The recording theſe 
things was not only of immediate uſe to the 
people among whom they were firſt publiſhed, 
but hath had a great effect in all ages ever ſi INCE, 
to promors a teverence of the Supreme Being 
among thoſe, ho have received theſe, ſacre 
vritings; and it tended alſo to prepare the 
way for the laſt and moſt perfect reyelation of 
the divine will that was ever given to mankind. 
Nothing therefore can be more unjuſt than the 
cenſure. he hath been pleaſed to paſs on a TY 
part: of the Moſgic Hiſtory, that it is % o 
amuſe children with * 

Let us now. confi der the objeaions be. bath 
Advanced againſt t] this hiſtory. 5 

And firſt, he 8 that Moſes waz not à con- 
temporary author. This is not true with reſpett 
to 2 ne part of the hiſtory recor, 15 
the Pentateuch. Many of the things whi 
molt objected againſt, eſpecially the ror | 
fals done in Egypt, at the Red Sea, at the pro- 
mulgation of the law at Sinat, and during the 
haming of the Iſraelites in the vilderack 
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i120 were things ro which 1 was not onſy'con- 


materials, when he writ the book of Geng 


to have had full information. And with regard 


of Abraham, the accounts given of them by 
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temporary, 2855 of which he was himfelf a 
eye· witneſs. As to that part of the hier 
which is contained in the book of 'Genefic, and 
which relateth ro events which happened hefore 
the time of Moſes, it cannot be juſtly objeded 
againſt on that account; except it be | laid down 
as a rule, that no hiftory i is to be believed, which 
was written by an author who was nor contem- 
porary to all the facts which he relates.” | But 
this has never yet been allowed as a' maxim i 
judging of the credit of an hiſtory ; and if ad. 
mitted. would diſcard ſome of the beſt hiſtories 
now in the world. Nor docs our author fim 
ſelf pretend to inſiſt upon it as à general tule: 
But he wants to know © where Moſes. got hi 


A moſt unreafonable demand at this diſtance 
of time. As to the far greater part of that book, 
which relates to the lives of the patriarchs, Abs 
ham, Iſaac, Facob, J 77 ph, and to che firſt ſet 
tlement of the Ira Egypt, 155 are 
evidently things bh which be may be ſuppolet 


to the events which happened before the time 


Moſes are generally very ſhort 3 | confifti ng, - 
the moſt part of little more than the 
logics of perſons and families, interſpetſed 
2 few brief anecdotes, the memory 705 0 Shi 
was eaſily preſerved.” The moſt remarkableevent 


during that period, and of which Moſes, 505 
ch 


r 


the moſt partichlar 5 en was we univerſal er 
deluge, And this muſt have been then very 
well known. His not giving into the — 
vagant antiquities of ſome of the eaſtern nations; 
and his not attempting to fill up that period with 
ſuch fabulous romantic accounts as have been in- 
yented ſince his time, among Jews, Chriſtians, 
and Mahometans, is a ſtrong preſumption in his 
favours and the plainneſs, ſimplicity, and im- 
partial love of truth, which, as hath been already 
obſerved; appears in his hiſtory, makes it xca- 
ſonable to believe, that he had theè accounts he 
gives from memorials which he knew might 
be depended upon. What ways they had of 
tranſmitting the memory of things in thoſe an-: 
tient times we eannot at this diſtance diſtinctly 
erplain, but that they had ſeveral ways of doing 
inis We may be wel} aſſured. And it has been: 
often obſerved: by learned men, through how 
few: ſtages the tradition might run from Adam 
to Horabam; and from him to Moſes, conſider- 
ing the long lives of the firſt men xl. The only 
thing: mentioned by this writer as what Moſes: 
could not have received by hiſtory or tradition, 
in the circumſtantial account given by him of 
the eteation of the world: With regard to 
which he obſerves, that · Adam himſelf could 
only have related to him ſome- of the cir- 
| Wont meer takes the iow length of men's » fete as recorded 
1 ; an | 
Muncles, p. 3 ord 0 allows, So þ +, ha | 


wen in the firkt + ages of the world were probably much longer | 
oo ours, Vol. III. pP. 244 2 5 + 


© cum- 
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LETTER {© :curinſtances of the fixrh:day, hut nothing thy 
i preceded this. It will be eaſily allowed that 
— 

the account of this muſt have been originaly 

owing to extraordinary revelation. And 

wortliy it was of the divine wiſdorn to grant ſack 

a revelation to the firſt parents and anceſton oi 

the human race, ſince it was a matter of 

impottance to mankind to be well acquainted 

with ir; and our author himſelf owns; chat it 

4 leads men to acknowlege à Supreme 

by a proof levelled to the meaneſt under. 

4 ſtanding *. And it may be juſtiy concluded 

thar the account of this was tranſmitted with 

great care from 'our: firſt patents, to their de- 

ſoendants, and preſerved among the moſt 0. 

ligious of them: Which  mighe the- better be 

done, if, as is very probable, the obſeryation 

of the ſeventh day was appointed from the be- 

ginning to preſerve the memorial of it. 80 

thar the preſervation of this very important tra. 

dition may be: accounted for even abſt 

from Moſess divine inſpiration,” which, if in 

any thing tradition had become imperfect, might 

caſily enable him to ſapply the defects of it 

Another objection, on which his Lordſhip 

ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs, for invalidating the 

authority of the Moſaic hiſtory, is, that the ptin- 

cipal facts are not confirmed by collateral teſti 

4 mony: And by collateral teſtimony he under- 
1 ſtands the teſlimony of thoſe whO had no com- 

mon intereſt of country, religion or profeſſion. * 


* Vol, III. p. 253. F . p. 291, 282. $: 
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But ſuch claveral treftimionyas this 1s no wah 
ceſſary to the authenticity vf hiſtory. / Mang kl. 
ſtoties are very teuſonably helie ted, iu have 
no ſuch collatetał teſtimony rs unit tn. 
Such teſtimony is frequently not to be had) nor 
could teaſonably be expeRted! with relatiou te 
| many of ther facts recorded by Moſegp H td 
that patt of the Moſaib kiſtory, which tulateth 
to the times of greateſt antiquity, Mette help 
can be etpected ftbm collaterai teftimony, ſimte 
there is no hiſtory: of thoſv times not / tant ſo 
autient as his own. And yet there are cnſitter- 
able traces of tradition whieh Have bern: pre. 
ſerved! among other nations; concerning ſome 
of the moſt remarkable events during that pe- 
od, as hathi been often ſhewn by learned inen 
eſpecially with relation to that which is the moſt 
extraordinary of them all, the univerſal 'detage. 
Nor can any thing be more falſe and contrary 
to known fact, than what this writer boldly 
afirms; that & the tradition of Noahs deluge 
* js'youched by no other authority thaw that of 
* Moſes and that the memory of that cata? 
" ſtrophe was known only to one people, and 
* preſerved in one corner of tlie earth *. "Not 
only has there been a general tradition in cn 
frmation of it ; but there are many proofs 
of it all over the earth, many phenomena we 
plainly lead us to acknowlege that there has been 
ung c: See concering dit Grotius @ weit. 
on 7 ſuch 


* 
2141 
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urge dach deluge, and which nee otherwiſe he 
reaſonably a accotinted fort.. 


With reſpect to that — which 
relateth to the laws given to the eaten ut 
the extraordinary facts whereby the authotit) 
thoſe laws was eſtabliſhed; they were not on 
things of which Moſes had —— 
and in which he: could not be miſtaken, dür 
they were of a moſt publie nature, and to hic 

the whole nation were witneſſes The fact were 
of ſuch a kind that the accounts of them could 
not poſſibly have been impoſed by Moſes at tha 
time upon the people, if they had not heen true, 
nor could they have been made to believe tha 
they were done before their eyes, if they: had 
not been done. And theſe. facts having been 
all along from that time received by that people 
together with the laws in confirmation of which 


they were wrought, furniſpeth a proof of av 


thenticity to this part of the Moſaic hiſtory, 
which can ſcarce be paralleled in any other. 

Ido not ſee how the force of this can be avid. 
ed, ſuppoſing Mo/es to have been the author. of 
the Pentateuch. But this is what Lord'Boling: 
broke thinks cannot be proved. He. has wade 
a kind of repreſentation. after his own vy of 
what Mr. Abbadie has offered to this purpoſes 
and adds, that it would be hard to find an'exan- 
ple of greater rrifling+. But whoſoever: will 
take pains to examine the argument, not 2 he 
is pleaſed to repreſent it, but 2s it n in 


r Vol. III. p. * 276. 
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book, will fiad bow litelct® "PER 


he has offered that can in any degree take off 4 ” 


the force of his reaſoning. . pet: it is hard to” 
know what greater proof can reaſonably be de- 
fred of Mo/es's being the author of the n 
tech than is given, The whole nation, among 
whom thoſe hooks have been always received 
with great yeneration, as containing the moſt” 
authent ic accounts of their hiſtory and theit 1 | 
| haye conſtantly attributed them to Moſes. All 
thoſe of foreign nations, that have mentioned. 
their hiſtory or their laws, have always ſuppoſed 
Moſes to have been the author of them. Never 
has it been denied till theſe latter ages, after ſo 
long a poſſeſſion, upon ſome cavils and excep- . 
tions which are really trifling, and which have 
been ſufficiently anſwered. - And if all this will 
not be allowed to be a proof, it is impoſſible 
that any thing of this nature ſhould ever be 
proved, It hath all the proof which the natute 
of the thing can admit of, and it would be un- 
reaſonable, by Lord Bolingbroke's own acknow- 
kgement, to demand more. Common ſenſe, 
« ſaith he, requires, that every thing propoſed” 
to the undertanding, ſhould be accompanied 
' Vith ſuch proof, as the nature of it can fur - 

„ niſh, He who. requires more is guilty of ab- 
” ſurdityz he who requires leſs of taſnneſs f. 

There is then all the evidence, which can be 
dlired in ſuch a caſe, that the books containing 
the original hiſtory and laws given to the people 

| + Vol. HI. p. 246. ; | 
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* 2+ Iſtael, were written by Moſes, as the whole 


nation to whom the hiſtory belonged, and who 
= were governed by thoſe laws, and FeccIvedthen 
as the rule of their polity, have conſtantlyaffirm. 
cd. And of this they muſt be allowed to be 
competent witneſſes. His Lordſhip indeed, ith 
a view to ſhew how little the teſtimony of the 
Fews is to be depended upon, and how cal 
choſe laws might be impoſed upon them, meh. 
tions ow the little time that it took to ftablit 
< the divine authority of the Alcoran' among: the 
« Arabs, a people not more incapable to Judge 
of Mahomet and his book, than we ma! y ſup- 
« poſe the, 1/rae/ztes to have been to Tae of 
« Moſes and his book, if he left any, whether 
e of Jaw alone, or of hiſtory and law both g. 
But this obſervation is little to the Purpoſe, "The 
Arabians were ſufficient vouchers, that the 4 
caran was the book left them by Mabomet, con- 
raining. the revelations he pretended' to babe! te. 
ceived from heaven. In this they are to be cte- 
dited. So are the Jews, that the books con- 
raining the original hiſtory and laws of their ni 
tion were written by Moſes.” As to the divine 
authority of. thoſe laws, this muſt be 'tricd by 
other arguments, But however ſtupid we maj 
ſuppoſe, the Arabians to haye been, it would 
not have been in the power of Mahoniet to have 
made them believe, that they themſelves hid 
heard his laws diſtinctiy delivered with the mol 
amazing ſolemnity from heaven i in the preleace 
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or of the authority of his laws upon facts of ſuch 
à nature: Which would have been the moſt 


his own credit. The ſame obſcrvation may 
be made concerning thoſe celebrated lawgivers 


others, None of them ever put the proof of the 
divine authority of their laws upon public facts 


done in the preſence of all the people, and for 


communications. with the Deity, 'of which the 
people had no proof, and which they reccived 
ſolely upon their authority. But Moſes put the 
proof of the divine authority of his laws upon 


which the whole body of the people, to whom 
tieſe laws were given, were witneſſes, Appeals 


laws were delivered, concerning thoſe facts as 
done in their ſight, and which they themſelves 
could not * deny. The accounts of thoſe 

| SE V 


of above fix hundred thouſand men, if there hadt. err 
been no ſuch thing: Or that he wrought a ſeries, **._ 

of ſtapendous miracles before their eyes, if he 
had not done ſo. And accordingly he was too 
vile to put the proof of his own divine miſſion, 


effectual way he could have taken to detect and 
expoſe his own impoſture. But he pretended 
to have received communications and revelations 
ſtom heaven, the truth of which depended upon 


of antiquity; ho pretended to have received 
their laws from the Gods, as Minos, Numa, and 


ofthe moſt miraculous and extraordinary nature, 
the truth of which they appealed to them. They 
pretended to directions from oracles, or to ſecret 


| ſenſible facts of the moſt public nature, and of 


yete made to the people, at the time when theſe 
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Er fads, as I have elſewhere ſhewn , ate 
woven with the laws, that they cannot be {6 


Priters, 


parated. Some of the principal motives to en- 
gage the people to an obſervance of thoſe, Jay 
ate founded on thoſe facts. Many of the lays 
were peculiarly deſigned to preſerve the remem- 
brance of the facts, and cannot be otherwiſt 
accounted for than by ſappoſing the truth of 
thoſe facts to which they relate. And this ws 
the profeſſed deſign of the. inſtitution of ſeyera 
of their ſacred rites, which were appointed to 
be ſolemnly obſerved by the whole nation in 
every. age from the beginning of their polity, 
2. e. from the time when they firſt received theſe 
laws, and their.conſtitution waseſtabliſhed, Thete 
were ſeveral public monuments which ſubſiſted 
ſeveral ages, to perpetuate: the memory of the 
moſt remarkable of thoſe facts. The people 
were commanded, as by divine authority, fie 
quently to conſider thoſe facts, and to take cat 
to tranſmit them to their children. To which 
it may be added, that in all the remaining vti- 
ings publiſhed at different times, and indifferent 
ages, among that nation, whether of an hiſto 
rical, moral, or devotional kind, there is a con- 
ſtant reference to thoſe facts as of undoubted 
credit and authority. They are repeated on ſ 
many different occaſions, ſo often and folemnhy 
appealed to, that it appeareth with the utmoſ 
evidence which the thing is capable of, that theſe 
fas have been all along univerſally known and 
I see View of the Deiſtieal Writers, Vol. . 
m_ 9 ä 
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e and the remembrance of den pt 
conſtantly kept up among that people. And vr 
upon the Kel and authority of theſe facts, their 
peculiar conſtitution, whereby they were ſo te 
markably diſtinguiſhed from all other nations, 
was plainly founded; nor can it well be con - 
ceived, how it could have been eſtabliſhed among 
them without thoſe facts. It ſtrengthens all this, 
when it is conſidered, that ſcarce ever was there 
any people, ſo well fitted by their conſtitution 
for preſerving and tranſmitting the remembrance 
of their laws. and facts, as the people of 1/rael. 
Their weekly ſabbath, the obſervation of which, 
was bound upon them in the ſtticteſt manner, 
and which was a conſtant memorial to them of 
their religion and law: Their ſabbatical years, 
in inſtitution of the moſt extraordinary nature, 
I. and which furniſhed a viſible proof of the divine 
original and authority of that law, and in which 
it was ordered to be publickly read to the whole 
nation aſſembled 5 at their ſolemn. feſti-. 
vals: The exact cate that was taken to keep up 
the diſtinction of tribes, and the genealogies 
of the ſeveral families in their tribes, on which 
their legal right to their inheritances and poſ- 
| ſeſſions depended, and which they could trace 
to the time when the firſt diviſion of the land 
was made, and their conſtitution eſtabliſhed „with 
which the laws and facts were intimately « 
necked; All theſe things laid them under pe- 
culiar obligations, and gave them 'peculiar ad- 
Yantages for preſerving the remembrance of 
| "FRY "7 = 
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LETTER their law, and the facts done in atteſtation toit. 
Taking theſe conſiderations together, the ei · 


dence for the laws and facts is as ſtrong as can 
reaſonably be deſired for any facts done in paſt 


ages. And I am perſuaded the evidence would 


never have been conteſted; if it had not been 
for the pretended incredibility of the facts them. 
ſelves. But before I come to conſider this; ! 
ſhall take notice of ſome other exceptions made 
by Lord Lale to the cred it of this hi: 


ſtory. 4 


He mentions it as a fafpicious A 


that © the prieſts in Eg ypt and Fudea were in. 


C truſted with thc public records,” and that this 


ſhews how little they are to be depended upon. 
And he asks, With what face can we ſuſpect 


„the authenticity of the Eg yprzan accounts 
* by Manetho and others, which were compiled 


« and pteſerved by Egyptian prieſts, when we 
ce receive the Old Teſtament on the faith of 
* 7Zewiſh ſcribes, a moſt ignorant and lying 


« face “ But it is a great miſtake, or grols 


miſrepreſentation to pretend that che Fewiſh 
hiſtory and ſacred writings, particularly thoſe 
of Moſes, were in the hands of the prieſts, or 
 Fewjſh ſcribes alone. If like the Eg yprian laws 
and records, they had been wrapt up in ſacted 
characters and hieroglyphics which the prieſts 


only underſtood, and of which they alone were 


the authoriſed guardians and interpreters, and 


which were carefully diſguiſed and conceakd 


1 py 
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from the people, there might be ſome 8 : 


for this pretence. But on the contrary their hi- 
y and laws were put into the common lan- 
guage: The people were commanded to make 
themſelves thoroughly acquainted with the laws 
that were given them, and with the hiſtory of 
thoſe facts by which their law was eſtabliſned. 
I was urged upon them in the name of God 
himſelf to meditate upon them continually, to 
ſpeak of them in their houſes, and teach them 
diligently to their children. They were taughe 
to belieye that their intereſt in the favour of God, 
_ public and private happineſs depended upon 
No part of their hiſtory and laws was kept 

4 a ſecret from the people: All was open and 
undiſguiſed. And this was ſo different from 
the arts of impoſtors, or of deſigning politi- 
ticians, as affords a ſtrong preſumption, that all 
was founded on truth and fact. "© 

Our author is very willing to have it believes; 
that theſe writings were forged after the time of 
Mofes, And the time he ſeems to fix upon as 
the likelieſt for ſuch a forgery is that of the 
judges, But there is not the leaſt foundation 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition. To ſuppoſe them ro hive 
been forged in the time of Joſbua, or the elders 
that immediately ſucceeded him, is the ſame 
thing as to ſuppoſe them to have been forged in 
the days of Moſes himſelf, It muſt then have 
been very well known, whether theſe were the 
laws that were given by Moſes, and whether the 
facts there referred to as things of public no- 

; >" Wy toriety, 
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LETTER toriety, and knqwn to the whole nation, 


XI. 
WY 


of Meſes and ſeen thoſe mighty acts, who could 


they had been falſe. And after the d 


really done or not. Since great numbers muſt 
have been able to contradict or detect them, if 
| cath. of 
FJoſbua, and the elders that had lived in the time 


have had authority enough to have impoſed thoſe 
laws and facts upon the people? The delivetance 
aut of Egypt, the ſojourning of the {/racliter 
in the wilderneſs, the laws and conſtitutions ap- 
pointed by Moſes in the name of God, the en. 
traordinary facts ſaid to have been wrought/by 


Him, their introduction into Canaan, and the 


manner of their ſettlement there, muſt have 
heen comparatively freſh in their-remembrance, 


It appears by Fephihah's anſwer to the king of - 


the Ammonites, that the people of 1/Fael were 


> In his time very well acquainted with their own 


hiſtory, and with what had happened to them 


in the time of Moſes, Judges xi. 12, Cc. The 


ſame thing appears from the Song of D eborah, 
Ch. v. 4, 5. and from the anſwer-of Gidem, 
Ch. vi. 13. And it cannot without great ablut- 


dity be ſuppoſed, that they could at that time 


have had a body of laws impoſed upon them 8 
the laws of Moſes, and laws by which their na. 
tion had been governcd ever ſince his time, tho 
they had not known: thoſe laws before: Ot, 


that they could have been made to believe that 


the facts referred to in thoſe books were facts of 
which their whole nation had been witneſſes, 


and which they themſelves had received _ 


— 
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tors, and the memory of which had LETTER 

—_— preſerved among them, . though l. 

they had never heard of theſe. facts: Ot, that 

ſuch and ſuch ſacred rites, and ordinances had 
been inſtituted, and conſtantly. obſerved and ſo- 
lemnized in their nation in remembrance of 

thoſe facts, if till then they had been utter ſtran- 

gets to the obſervance of theſe rites. And hat 

renders this ill more improbable is, that during 

that period there was for the moſt part no ge- 

neral governor who had authority . over the 

whole, as the kings had afterwards. The fe- 
yeral tribes ſeem to have been very much in a 
fate of independency, and to have had the go- 
verament within themſelves. Few of their judges 
exerciſed an authority over all the tribes; nor 
were any of them prieſts till the time of Ei. 

n ſuch a ſtate of things, how was it poſſible to 
bare impoſed a new body of laws and hiſtory 
upon the whole nation, eſpecially laws fo. dit- 
ferent from the laws and cuſtoms of all other 
countries, and which enacted the ſevereſt per 
nalties againſt the idolatries to which the neigh- 

bouring nations were ſo ſtrongly addicted, and 

which the Iſraelites were ſo prone to imitate? 

If ſome of the tribes had received them, what 
likelihood is there that all would have done ſo, 
or would have regarded them as the laws of 

Moſes, and as obligatory on the whole commu- 

nity, when they were ſo contrary to their. own 
inclinations, and had never been impoſed upon 

"a nation before? Nothing leſs than ſuch an 

authority 
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= LETTER authority as that which Moſes claimed in the 
CLAY name of God himſelf, and which was infotced 


by ſuch illuſtrious divine atteſtations, could have 
evailed with them to have ſubmitted to thoſe 
avs, or to have received thoſe facts. To which 
it may be added, that it is manifeſt from the ac- 
count given in the book of Judges, which is the 
only account of that time that we have to de- 
pend upon, that the general ſtate of things during 
that period was this. The people frequently 
fell. into a compliance with the idolatrous rites 
of the neighbouring countries. But when pub- 
lic calamities befel them, and which they regud- 
ed as puniſhments upon them for their tranigre(- 
ſions of their law, they were made ſenſible of 
their guilt, and again returned to the obſer 
tion of it, and to the adoration of the only true 
God as there preſcribed; and they were eneou- 
raged by the great things God had formerly done 
| for their nation, to apply to him for deliverance 
from their oppreſſors. So that every thing du- 


ring that period ſhews, that the law of Moſes, 


and the worſhip of God and of him alone, irce 
from idolatry and polytheiſm, was then the es 
bliſhed conſtitution, which they themſelves te- 
garded as of divine authority, notwithſtanding 
they too often ſuffered on pope to 55 e, 
into deviations from it. 5 

Aſter the æra of the Judges followed that of 


the Kings. King David lived very eatly in 


that period. And it appearcth with the utmol 
evidence from the hiſtory and writings of that 
— | | TN” 
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bad in the higheſt veneration as of divine au- 
thority, and that the facts there recor ded were 
uniyerſally believed and acknowleged. And. 
mough ſome of the ſucceeding Kings deviated 
ſtom that law into the idolatries of the neighbour- 
ing nations, yet that law never loſt its authority 3 


and the obſetvation of it was ſoon reſtored. The 


deſign of the prophets, of whom there was a. 
acceſſion during that period, was to keep the 
people cloſe to the obſervance of that law: And 
the extraordinary facts by which the authority 
of it was eſtabliſned, were ſtill had in remem- 

brance. And on the credit of that law, and. 
of thoſe extraordinary facts, they till looked 
upon themſelves to be God's peculiar people. 


This writer indeed takes upon him to alert, that 


"rg | 


reat prince, that the law of Moſes was Ms 
L 


IS 


there were times when they had actually no 


body of law among them, particularly in the 
* reign of Joſt ah when it had been long loſt *.“ 


But there is no ground to ſuppoſe, that ever 


there was a time under any of their Kings, when 


they had actually no body of law among them, . 


or that the book of the law of Moſes had been 


erer entirely loſt. This cannot be juſtly con- 


claded from the ſurprize expreſſed at Hilkiah 
the High Prieſt's finding the book of the law of 
the Lord in the temple, when they repaired it 
in fojia/'s reign. For this is juſtly ſuppoſed to 
| be either the original book of the law written 


oy Moſes himſelf, and ordered to be W in 


* vol 11, Lo 276, 
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'  LETTE&a coffcr at the ſide of the ark, and Which vz 
27 band when the ark Was DM Ws on occaſion 
of the temple and holy of holies being repaired: 
Or at leaſt an authentic copy of. reat e 
and authority kept in the temple, and Which 
might have been neglected, or thought t to bay 
=! been loſt. But it would be. abſurd to imagine, 
= that there was no copy of the law at all remain 
ing in ariy private hands, or in the hands. of any 
of the Pricſts or Prophets. And it may very 
xeaſonably. be conceived, that upon finding a 
authentic book of the law of ſuch venerable an- 
_ thhuity, the attention of the King and great 
men might be more thorotighly I to 
he things contained there, and they might make 
much ſtronger impreſſion upon them, than 
they had ever done before, even ſuppoſing they 
ad read or heard the ſame things out of ſome 
other copy of the law of leſs authority, ind 
. Which was not ſo much to be depended upon. 
—_  - There is not one word. in the account that is 
| given us of this matter of what our author men- 
tions concerning the little time the reading of 
the book i in the preſence of the King took up; 
from whence he concludes that it contained u n0- 
thing but the law ſtrictly ſo called, or the rec 
pitulation of it in the book of Deuteronon), 
Though if that copy had containefl no more that 
the book of Deuteronomy, this is a collection 
not only of the principal laws given by Moe 
but of the extraordinary and miraculous 


whereby 15 divine authority of the law ale 
te ed. | 
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facred writings of the Fews were compoſed af. 
tet the captivity, and that E/dras and his ſuc- 


offered to demonſtrate the palpable fall 


Pentateuch among the Samaritans, betweeti 
whom, from the time of their firſt ſertling in 
that country, and the eus, there was à fixed 
antipathy and oppoſition, affordeth a plain proof 
that the code of the Moſaic hiſtory and laws was 
not the invention or compoſition of Eſaras, but 
had been preſerved. among the '1/7ae/ztes of the 
ten tribes, in place of whom the Samaritans carne. 
And the remarkable conformity there is between 
the Hamaritan and Few!ſh code of the Penta. 
teuch both in the laws and in the facts, gives a 
ſignal confirmation of the antiquity and integrity 
of the Moſaze hiſtory and laws: And how far 
the Hebrew code is to be depended upon. 

But to proceed to Lord Boljngbroke's farthet 
objections. In order to deftroy the credit of the 
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charge it with inconſiſtencies and contradictions. 


plainly inconſiſtent with itſelf, in ſuppoſing that 
the unity of God was the original tradition de- 
tired m Adum, and 7 that it was loſt, and 


, Val. Iv. p. 339. Vol. v. p. 229. + See RefleQions on 


Lotd Bolingbroke”s Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, 
p. * et ſeq. 


Thus he tells us, that the Moſaic account is 


poly theiſm 
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teſted, As to what hie inſinuates, that alt thererrER 


As 


ceſſors compiled the written law X, I ſhall not 
add any thing here to what I have elſewhere 
OOC and 
ablurdity of fach a ſuppoſition , I ſhall only 
at preſent obſerve, that the preſetving of the 


Mofaic hiſtory he hath taken all occaſions to | 
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m_ ER polytheiſm eſtabliſhed in its ſtead in the days oſ 
b serig: Or at leaſt of Terah and Abraham, four 
hundred years aſter the deluge. He thinks it ab. 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that the knowlege of the ex. 
te jſtence of that God who had deſtroyed and 
« reſtored the world, | juſt before, could be 
& wholly loſt in the memory of mankind, and 
« his worſhip entirely forgot, whilſt the eye- 
“ witneſſes of the deluge were yet alive “. 
The whole force of this objection depends upon 
his own abſurd way of ſtating the caſe, as if the 
knowlege of the exiſtence of the one true God, 
were ſuppoſed to be then entirely loſt and fot- 
gotten among mankind. True religion and the 
pure worſhip of God might have been confider- 
ably corrupted in that time, and idolatry might 
have made a great progreſs, though the know- 
lege of the true God was not entirely loſt and 
forgotten among men: As our author himſelf, 
| when it is for his purpoſe, thinks fit to own. 
5 With the ſame view of proving inconſiſtencies 
on the Moſaic hiſtory, he obſerves, that it 
te js repugnant to human nature to ſuppoſe, that 

c the Iſraelites ſhould, in the courſe of fo fen 
ct generations, become confirmed and hardened 
“e jdolaters in Egypt, and ſhould in ſo ſhort 2 
<« time not only forget the traditions of theit 
e fathers, and the God of Abraham, of Iſauc, 
c and of Jacob: But that they ſhould have been 

e as much wedded to idolatry, as the Zgyprians 
« themſelves were f. He himſelf furniſheth 
* vol. IV. p. 19, 20. 217, 218, f B. p. 222, . 
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an 1 to this, when he obſerves that“ PO-LETTER 


« lytheiſm and idolatry. have a cloſe connection 
« with the ideas and affections of rude and i ig- 
« norant men.“ And that the vulgar em- 


XI. 


« brace poly theiſm and idolatry very caſi ly, eren 


« after the true doctrine of a divine unity has 


« been taught and received *.. It may well 


be conceived, that during their abode in Eg ypt 
the 1/rae/ites might have contracted a great fond- 
gels for the Eg: yptian cuſtoms. They might 
be allured by the power and ſplendor of the 
Egyptians, to entertain a good opinion of their 
rcligion : And the extreme miſery and diſtreſs 


to which they were reduced by their ſervitude 


might lead many of them to queſtion the pro- 


miſes made to Abraham and their anceſtors, and 


make them more ready to deviare from the re- 
ligion derived to them from their fathers; tho 
there is no reaſon to think they entirely forgot 


it, but mixed idolatrous rites with it. And even 


after their deliverance from Egypt, the idolatrous 
habits and cuſtoms many of them had ſo deeply 
imbibed, were not ſoon laid aſide. It may ea- 
ily be ſuppoſed, that they would endeavour to 


reconcile and unite them with the religion 
Moſes taught them, And this ſeems particularly 
to have been the caſe with regard to the worſhip. 


of the golden calf. He mentions it as an in- 
credible thing that cc they forgot the true God 

* even when he conducted them through the 
* defart: They revolted from him cven "whilſt 


2 Vol, Iv. P- 21, 22. 5 
wee 
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IETER“ the peals of thunder that proclaimed his de 
* ſcent on the mountain rattled in theit 


XI. 
WV 


* been wrought had been really wrought, no- 


4 fuitively that no creature of the ſame nature 
“ as Lam of, and! preſume the 1/raeltes were 


4 ditions, as are recorded in the bible That 


Thus with a view to deſtroy the credit of the 


any anſwering for the extravagancies and in- 
conſiſtencies which human nature may fall into. 


1. 2 FF] of the Dr IA Writers, 


« and whilſt he dictated his laws to them . 
He adds, that © if the miracles. recorded to have 


ce thing leſs than the greateſt of all miracle 
te could have made theſe real miracles ineffec. 
e tual.” © I know farther, ſays he, moſt in- 


© human creatures, could reſiſt the evidence of 
te ſuch revelations, ſuch miracles, and ſuch trs- 


e they muſt have terrified the moſt audacious, 
e and have convinced the moſt increduloys3.” 


Moſaic hiſtory, he cries up the irreſiſtible force 
of the revelations and miracles wrought among 
the T/7aelites. But perhaps he could not be {6 
ſure, as he pretends, what he himſelf might have 
done in thoſe circumſtances. There is ſearce 


But he goes all along upon a ing, ſuppoſition, 
as he had done before, as if the HMaelites had 
entirely forgotten God, or intended abſolutely 
to abandon his worſhip. This was not theit in. 
tention in the inſtance he ſeems to have ha 
particularly in his view, their worſhipping the 
golden calf. For it is evident, they did not de- 
ſign to renounce the one true God, the God of 


„ +Vol. * p. 223. 1. p. 225. 3 5 
b That, 
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from Aarons proclaiming on that occaſion a feaſt — 
to the Lord, Fehovabh; and from the people's . 
declaring, Theſe: be thy Gods, O'Tſrael; or as it 
3 rendered, 85 1 God, that 
brought thee up out of the land of Eg yþt, 
Fro. XXxii. 5255 compared 'with AN Fat 15 
18. Nothing can be plainer than that they in- 
tended by it to worſhip the God of Iſrael, who 
they knew had ſo lately brought them our of 
the land of -Eg ypt ; and that the worſhip they 
rendered to the calf was not deſigned to termi- 
nate there, but was done with a reference to the 
Lord, Fehovah, whom they were for worſhip- 
ing by that ſymbol. They might therefore flat- 
ter themſelves, that this was conſiſtent with their 
acknowleging no other God but one, which 
had been ſo ſolemnly injoined them: And that 
the prohibition of bowing down before any 
image was deſigned only to forbid the worſhip- 
ing falſe Gods, not the true God by ſuch a ſym- 
bol. This indeed was an inexcuſable contra- 
ration of the law which had been juſt promul- 
gated with great ſolemnity, and which was in- 


tended to forbid their worſhiping and bowing 


down before any image of the Deity under any 
pretence whatſoever. Bur it was what minds 
lo llrongly prepoſſeſſed with the notions and pre- 
Judices they had imbibed in Egypt, might be 
luppoſed capable of falling into. I would ob- 
ſerve, by the way, that the recording this ſtory 
affords a ſignal proof of the impartiality of the 
:#$. l. „ 


Iſael, and to diſcard his worſhip, This appears EEX 
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R ſacted hiſtorian. Nothing but the ſiricteſt regard 
AE to truth, could have prevailed with him tone 
inſerted a thing which has been 70 often men 
tioned to the diſhonour of that people, even by 
their own writers, and by others ever ſince. And 
it is very probable, that if the people in afte; 
times durſt have made any alteration in the ori 
ginal ſacred records, they would have ſtruck i 
out for the ſame reaſon tor which Joſepbus by 
omitted it, as he has done ſome 2 things 
which he thought would turn to * diſcreditet 
his nation. 

Another attempt this writer abe 28200 
the credit of the Moſaic hiſtory, relates to the 
account given of their exode. He thinks it in. 
credible that the Iſraelites ſhould bear the op 
L preſlions of the Eg yptians,' when they wer 

„become ſo vaſtly numerous, and could bring 
4 ſix. hundred thouſand fighting men into tit 
field, which was an army ſufficient to har 
“ conquered Egypt . But what could be er 
pected from an — — unarmed mul 

titude, however numerous, againſt the force of 

a powerful kingdom ? Eſpecially when their ſpi 
rits had been depteffed/by a long ſlavery, anda 
ſeries of grievous. oppreſſions; in which cafe 

vaſt multitudes have been kept in ſubjection by 
a a very few, of which there are many inſtances 

in hitiory. In what follows he lets us know that 
he thinks the accounts given by Pagan authors 

of their exode not wholly fabulous, and, that n 
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« epidemical infectious diſtemper in the lower 


« drive the inhabitants of that part of his king- 


« dom into the neighbouring deſarts. That 


« were included with the Iſtaelites in that trattſ- 
migration, and that a common diſtemper, 


rather than a common religion, united them 
„ jn it.“ And again, he mentions it as a rea- 


years in the 


4 


ſon of the 1/7aelites ſtay ing uy, 
cient time to 


wilderneſs; that it was a ſu 


wear out the leproſy, with, which, profane 
« hiſtory aſſutes us, they were infe&tedF.”. Thus 


he is for reviving a falſe and ſcandalous ſtory, 
the abſurdity of which has been ſo often ex- 


poſed. The different accounts given by rhe Pa- 
gan authors, relating to that matter, will natu- 
| rally lead every intelligent reader to conclude 
that the Eg ypr/ans endeavoured to conceal and 
diſguiſe the truth. They could not deny the de- 


patture of the 1/raeljtes out of Ep ypr, and that 


it was in a manner and with circumſtances very 


diagreeable to them; yer they did not think 
it conſiſtent with the honour of their own 
nation, to relate the fact with all its circum- 
ſtances as it really happened. But of all the 


ſtories they trumped up. on that occaſion, that 
of the Hraelites being expelled on the account 
of their being generally infected with the le- 


proſy, is the moſt fooliſh and ridiculous. It 


appears indeed by the laws aud conſtitutions f 


1 vol. V. p. 142. 144, 145. 
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« Egypt, might make Pharadh deſirous to , 
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LBTTER Moſes, that there were leproſics, and other cy- 
uncous diſtempers among the 1/raelites, as wel 
as among the neighbouring nations in that par 
of the world, but it alſo appears with invincible 
eyidence that the body of that people were not 
infected With thoſe diſtempers, and that there 
were ratively very few who were 10; ſince 
the infel cd were ordered to be put out of the 
camp, yy were treated in ſuch a way a the 


could not have bcen treated, if a great part of 
the people had been leprous. But any ſtory 
catched at, however void of all appearance of 
truth, that tends to caſt diſgrace upon the Jes 
and the holy Scriptures. 
Ihe only remaining objection againſt i the Me 
: ſaic hiſtory, and which indeed ſeems to be what 
he layeth the principal ſtreſs upon is, that it i 
repugnant to the experience of mankind. That 
« incredible anecdotes are not mentioned {| 
4 dom or occaſionally in them, as in Liu, ot 
„ other hiſtorians, but the whole hiſtory is 
* founded on ſuch, and conſiſis of little elſe] 
He compares thoſe that ſpeak of the Pentateud 
as an authentic hiſtory to Don Quixote, and rg 
' preſents them as not much leſs mad than he u. 
e When I ſit down, ſays he, to read this hiſtory 
| « Iam ready to think myſelf tranſported] into 
_ © ſort of fairy- land, where every thing is dond 
by magic and inchantment: Where : a fen 
« of nature very different from ours prevails; 
“ and all I meet with is repugnant to my ex 


* pericnce, and to the cleareſt and mot Ge 
| h | | 66 idea 
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« jdeas I have... Almoſt every event in it is in 


« credible in its cauſes or conſequences, and I. 


« muſt accept or rcje the whole . What his 


Lordſbip fays amounts in other words to this; 


miraculous facts and events, which were not ac- 


2 
This will be eaſily acknowleged. But 


5 is denied, that this is a juſt or ſufficient ob- 


jeltion againſt the truth or authenticity of the 
hiſtory, or a yalid reaſon why it ſhould. be re- 
jected. On the contrary, if the facts there re- 
lated had been only of the ordinary kind, they 


would not have anſwered the end which the di- 


vine wiſdom had in view. It was neceſſary as 


that this hiſtory gives an account of a ſeries of 


to the uſual and ordinary courſe of 


the caſe was circumſtanced, that they ſhould be 


miraculous, and therefore their being miracu- 


lous is: not a proof of their being falſe. And 


| conſidered in their cauſes and conſequences they 

ate ſo far from being incredible, that taking in 
their cauſes and conſequences they claim our 
belief and veneration. 


The way of arguing 


made uſe of by our author, and others of the 


Deidical Writers in ſuch caſes deſerves to be re- 


mrked. If the fact advanced in proaf of à di- 
Me revelation may poſſibly be accounted for 


im natural way, then they are no miracles at all, 


an. cannot give a ſufficient atteſtation to the 


uh and authority of a ſupernatural revelation: 


And if they are of an extraordinary nature, and 
out Ft the common courſe of, out . 


—4 Vol, HI. p- 280. 5 4 23 85 : os 
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3 A Jie of the Daisvicat Fritern. 
vr rrrnand manifeſtly tranſcend all human power, then 
r the very extraordinarineſs of the facts, and theit 
being miraculous, though it is proper in ſuch 
eircumſtances they ſhould be ſo, i is aer n. 
SorrejoRting) A 
But that we may conſſder this matter more 
diſtinatly, it is to be obſerved, that it cannot 
be pretended that the fads recorded i in the books 
of — — impoſſible, or beyond 
the power ar God to effect. If any reaſon thete- 
—＋ can be aſſigned to ſhew, that it was proper 
they ſhould be wrought, and that it was worthy 
of the divine wiſdom to interpoſe in ſo extra- 
ordinary a way, thoſe facts however miraculous 
they arc ſuppoſed to be, become credible. And 
if to this it be added, that we have all the : proofs 
that theſe facts were actually done, which the 
nature of the thing can admit of, or which could 
be reaſonably deſired ſuppoſing, thoſe t ings to 
have really happened, this is all that can 
expected, and it would be dannen ki 
on more. 
Ihe caſe that is here ſuppoſed is this.” Fi 
when the nations had fallen from the word 


and became involved in ſuperſtition, polytheif n, 
and idolatry, which was ſtill growing and ſprejd: 
ing and in danger of becoming univerſal it 
pleaſed God in his great wiſdom and goodyeb, 
in order to put a check to the ſpreading idolatry, 

and to monte his 3 and wg roy 
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Lend BoLiyGnxoKs. 


the fundamental principle of which was the ac - 


God in oppoſition to all idolatry and polytheiſm: 
And in order to give weight to this conſtitution 
it was ſo ordered, that its divine authority was 


exhibited the moſt illuſtrious diſp phys of his di- 


another diſpenſation, which was intended to be 
of a more general extent, and in which religion 
was in due ſeaſon to be publiſhed to the World 
in its moſt perfect for§m. 

Ibis is a general vie w of the caſe, ler us now 


examine it more diſtinctly. 
And firſt, that at the time BT 2 i” of 


| ſpread through the nations, is a fact that can 
ſcatce be conteſted, This appears from all the 
remaining monuments of thoſe times as far as 
ve can carty out enquiries. Nor could Lord 
Bolingbroke deny it. On the contrary he ac- 
knowleges, as ſhall be more particularly obſerved 
altetwards, that ſo great and general was the 
attachment of the people to idolatry and poly- 
theiſm, that the moſt; celebrated legiſlators of 
antiquity, were every · where obliged to fall in 
with it. And he himſelf, aſſert that poly- 
* theiſm and idol atry have ſo cloſe a connection 
C C * | 


301 
way; he / eſtabliſhing atnong a people choſen long 
that purpoſe a conſtitution of a peculiar kind; , - 


knowlegement. and adoration of the one true 


confirmed by a ſeries of wonderful Ace, which 


vine power and glory. And ils conſtitution 
was deſigned” farther to prepare the way for 


| Moſesand the1/tae/itihconſtiturion was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, idolatry and polytheiſm Was generally 
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LETTER with the ideas and affections of rudeiand io. 
* norant men, that one of them could nut fail 
« to be their firſt religious principle, not the 
—_ -. other their firſt religious practice *. This may 
be thought to be a carrying it too far, but it i 
certain, that if we judge from fact and 
tience, these Mould have been little hope ot ex- 
pectationiot zecovering mankind from the ids 
latry an tion into which they were fallen, 
without ſame extraordinary expedient; aboye 
what either the legillacors or A in Fere 
able to effet, 
If therefore it pleaſed God to interpoſe in an 
extraordinary manner for this purpoſe, it-ought 
to be acknowleged to have been a ſignal inſtance 
both of his wiſdom and of his goodneſs; Our 
author himſelf repreſents it as a fundamental ar 
ticle of the religion of nature, that “the Su- 
« preme Being is the true, and only true, ob 
5 15 +; our — 5 He — 4 that 
and great principle of natural t ; 
the angular flone of — Theiſin. If — 
fore it was worthy of God to interpoſe at all 
or to concern himſelf with the affairs of men, 
here was a proper occaſion for it, for maintain- 
ing and preſerving that fundamental principle 
of all religion, which was become ſo great!) 
corrupted and perverted among men, and over- 
vhelmed under an ! 5750 5 2 
and idolatries. . 1 
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This accordin gly was the excellent a Ft: 74 
the Moſaic conftirution, and of all the extra- A. 
ordinary atteſtations whereby the divine autho- | 
rity of i it was eſtabliſhed. - It is undeniably ma- 
nifeſt, that the chief aim of that whole diſpen- 
ation, and the principal point to which all its 
laws were directed, was to S 
and adoration of the one true Guſt 01 ö 
and preſerver of all things, the Supremtꝭ Word 
Governor of the world, and of hit aloe, and 

to forbid and ſapprels, as far as its influence 
reached, that idolatry and ſuperſtition, which 
the wiſe men of other nations humouted and en- | 
couraged, and thought it impoſſible to ſubdue: | 
It we compare the Moſaic inſtitutions with theirs, | 
we ſhall find a vaſt difference between them! | 
Lord Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of the mighty degree 1 
of wealth and power to which the antient prieſts; — 


vo were alſo the antient philoſophers and wiſe 
men, arrived in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the great 
eiern kingdoms, tells us, that the general 
ſcheme of their policy ſeems to have been this. 
They built their whole ſyſtem of philoſophy 
« on the ſuperſtitions opinions and practices that 
* had prevailed in days. of the greateſt igno- 
trance. They had other expedients which they 
* employed artfully and ſucceſsfully, Moſt of 
their doctrines were wrapped up in the ſacred 
* veil of allegory. Moſt of them were propa- 
* gated in the myſterious cypher of ſacred dia- 
* les, of ſacerdotal letters, and of hierogly- 
.* Phical characters: And the uſeful — 
cc 


394 4 rin of. tl Dgioricar: Writers, 
LATER®, of amoutward and inward: doatine Was in. 
* e yented, one for the vulgar, and one for the 
I oc initiated $.” He afterwards obſerves, that 
« the'worſhip.of one God, and the ſimplicity: 
. of natural religion, would not ſerve their turn, 
5 Gods optics, that devotions, and al 

enites and ceremonies that belo 
be light be ſo too. The inviſible 
fun t ithout the viſible, would have been 
Lo Mie valuc to the Magi. It ought there, 
fore to give us a very advantageous notion of 
the divinity of the law of Moſes, and the tritth 
of his pretenſions, that the method he took wa 
entirely different: And that he was far from 
making uſe of thoſe arts and expedients, which 
the antient prieſis and ſages of the Eaſt thought 
neceſſary. He. did not found his theology on 
falſe popular opinjons: On the contrary, the 
fundamental principle of his ſyſtem was ſubver- 
five of that polytkeiſm, which his Lordſhip 1 
preſents as the natural belief of men in thefil 
uncultivated ages, and to which a great pate 
mankind in every age have been undeniably ven 
No variety or multiplicity of Gods ws 
— in his conſtitution; no falſe or idols 
trous devotions in order to bring a greater 1 
venue to the prieſis. He did not conceal in 
doctrines and laws in the cypher of ſacred dis 
lects, and ſacerdotal letters, and hieroglyphicd 
Characters. His laws and doctrines were all de 

| e for public univerſal wh Th And ch re 
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ed in the — her and wor 
God free from idolatry, an to 11 
quainted- with his laws and the Au es 
quired. .. And though our author 
ilegories in the Old Teſtament, 92 5 111; 
12 for 4 literal relation 0 Er among 
them, it is certain that in the h ae Tb a 
the Bible, particularly in the Moſajc hiftory, 
the facts are generally delivered in a plain, ſimple, 
narative lle, obvious to the capacities of the 
His FR ſpecks with high ap che of 
the celebrate Tae Coty” whom he 
repreſents as he firſt, and he ſuppoſes. the bet 
niſſonaries that haue been” ſeen in the world*.- 
ke inſtances in Mercury, Zoroaſter, Zamolrir, 
Mnos, Charondas, Numa And having told as, 
that they all, to give the greater ſanction totheit 
religious and civil inſtitutions, pretended to com · 
nunications with their Gods, or to revelations | 
from them, he declares;' that he believes it pro- 
bable, that ! many of the reformers of man- 
kind had diſcovered the exiſtence of the one 
* Sipreme- Being; but this knowlege might 
" ſcem to them not ſufficiently adapted to the 
character of the people with whom they had 
3 . c 
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indulge them in that idolatry and polytheilmto 
-which the nations were ſo generally and ſtrong) 


; 


* on ſenſe, as might be oppoſed with ſucces 
* to ſuch as Were raiſed by ſenſible images aul 


mire and applaud the antient legiſlators, who, by 


polytheiſm and idolatry; whillt he abuſes and 
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 LETTxR© to do.“ He adds, that © it was neceſlzy 


,* in their opinion to ſuit their dot 
(e 


1 


<< pernigipus-to ſociety. They employed, fr 


people they civilized, the dread, of ſupetio 
44 pavers maintained and cultivated: by ſuper 
« &; | 


_ vilifies Moſes, the main deſign of whoſe, ly 
an higher original than human policy. He cia 
him only, as the foundation and central pont 


of his whole ſyſtem, Nor did he, in order to ſu 


prohibited. And he expreſly forbad the Helrww 
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groſs conceptions of the people, and to nit 
& ſuch affections and paſſions by human image 
< and by objects that made ſtrong impreſſion 


4 objects do, and were deſtructive of order, ad 
« reforming. the manners of the half arzt 


f ion, and applied 5 by policy 197 Thus, Lord 
Bolingbroke, notwithſtanding the. zeal he pio 
feſſes for true theiſm, is pleaſed mightily to ac 


his own account, countenanced and encoutaged 


- 4 


was to forbid and ſuppreſs it. Indeed the me 
thod he took was ſuch as ſhewed that his law hal 


bliſhed the worſhip of the one true God, th 
Creator and Governor of the univerſe, and d 


his doFrine to the groſs canceptions of the pe, 


addicted. All worſhip. of inferior deities, v 


4. Val. IV. p. 26, 7% 
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8 to repreſent the pure eſſence of the Deity by lr 
ay corporcal. form, that he might aceuſtom , 
them to a more ſpiritual adoration of the Su- 
preme Being: And if, as our author alleges, 

6 hc adopted ſome of the Eg yptzan rites and 

(WW cuſtoms in accommodation to the Wweakne(s and 

(8 prejudices of the people*®, thous chis is far 
from being ſo certain as he pretend may 

be ſure they were only ſuch as mige be inno- 

WF cently uſed, and not ſuch, as had à tendency to 
WY 1cad the Pop into idolatry, or out of which 

(8 idolatry aroſe: For all things of this kind he 
„ firongly and - moſt expreſly prohibited: And 

WY therefore commanded the people not to do after 
be doings of the land of Eg ypt, or to walk after 
Heir ordinances, Lev. xviti. 3. The other le- 

(8 cilators pretended, as well as he, to commu. 

VI nications with the divinity, yet whatever their 
private opinion might be, they durſt not ſo much 

s attempt to take the people off from the ſu- 

* perftition and idolatry they were ſo: fond of. 

. The reaſon was, they were ſenſible that their 


communication with the Deity was only pte- 
tended ; and therefore they could not depend 
upon any extraordinary aſſiſtance to carry their 
deſigns into execution. But Moſes not only 
ptetended to have received his laws from God, 
but knew that it really was ſo, and was able to 
give the moſt convincing proofs of his divine 
miſſion, He was ſure of a ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
ance, and this enabled him to accompliſh what 
* Vol. IV. p. 31. 34. | 
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305 4 View of the Dris r tot Brine, 
in the ableſt legiſlators of antiquiry did not date th 


a Iſruelites had the moſt ſingular eſtabliſhtnent, 


attempt. His Lordſhip obſerves, that the 


c eccleſiaſtical and civil, that ever was formed i. 
And it ng be acknowleged to youu been i in 


| Ire other nations. And it can hard) 
0 ifted;how, as things were circumſtancei, 
it could havE been eſtabliſhed among the Ia. 
ites, but in an extraordinaty and miraculous 
way. The very nature of the conſtitution fur- 

-niſheeh a ſicong preſumption of the truth of the 
miraculous facts by which the authority of it 
was atteſted and confirmed, and rendereth thc 
whole account conſiſtent and credible. 
The chief objection which is urged againſthis, | 
is drawn from the abſurdity of fappo ng, that 
God ſhould ſelect a people to himſelf, among 
whom he would erect a peculiar conſtitution for 
| preſerving his knowlege and worſhip, apart from 

the reſt of mankind. Or however, if he hd 

thought fit, that the ſacred depoſite ſhould 
* be truſted to a people choſen to preſerve it 
till the coming of the Meſſiah, no people wis 
« leſs fir than the I/raelttes to be choſen Tor this 
great truſt on every account. They broke the 
dean continually. The” revelations made to 
„ them, were, as Mr. Locke obſerves, ſhut up 
* in a little corner” of the world, amongſt 
«people, by that very law which they received 


with it, excluded from a commerce and com- 
+ Val. V. p. 144. 


&« muni- 


1 tene Ls 


« « munication with the reſt of mankind; : ae 


ople ſo little known, and oontemged bu 
( 47 that knew them, were very unit, and 
unable to propagate the doctrine of one God 
4 ja the world.” He _ A ep 


1 Chriſt, nor. ſerved to prepare k _ dhe 20. 
ws ceptionof 1 the Goſpel. - And aſteg is coming 
« jt was in this great reſpect of: little uſe, if of 
« any, to the Fews themſelves .... 
|. There is ſcarce any thing that has been more 
the ſubject of ridicule, than the eus being a 
choſen race, diſtinguiſhed from all other nations - 
of the carth, And yer:that the eus werte re- 
| markably diſtinguiſhed above other nations, for 
the knowlege and worſhip of the one true God, 
is a matter of fact which cannot poſſibly be da- 
nied. Whoſoever reads the monuments: of hea- 
then antiquity, of which there are. very large - 
remains extant, the conſtitution of their laws, 
and ſyſtem of their policy, and the writings of 
their hiſtorians, poets, and philoſophers, and com- 
pares them with the Jewiſd, will find an aſto- 
niſhing difference, that cannot but ſtrike every 
man who conſiders it. It muſt be acknowleged, 
that many of the heathen nations, particularly 
thoſe of Greece and Rome, were renowned for 
leatning and politeneſs, peculiarly eminent for 
their knowlege in the liberal arts and ſciences, and 
for the fineneſs ot their taſte in works of genius 


Vol. V. p. 242, 243. 10 
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400 A View of the Dxis rical HF ritery, 
12ER and literature, which has rendeted them the ad. 
nmiration of all ſucceeding ages. But in matters 

of religion we meet every - where with the moſt 
unqueſtionable proofs of the groficſt-idolatry and 
polytheiſm, in which not only werfe the vulgar 
univerſally iavolved, but it was countenanced 
and practiſed by the wiſeſt and greateſt men. That 
moſt celebrated legiſlators, and a conformity to 
which was recommended by the -philoſophery, 
was directed to a multiplicity of deities. On the 
other hand, if we turn our views to the Few, | 
a people no way eminent for their knowlege 
in the arts and ſcienccs, we ſhall find that mono- 
theiſm, the firſt and-great principle, as he calls it, 
of natural theology, the acknowlegement and 
. worſhip of the one true God, the Maker andLord 
of the univerſe, and of him only, was the fun- 
damental principle of their conſtitution, and of 
their ſtate, all worſhip of inferior deities, and af 
the true God by images was molt expreſiy pio 
hibited in their laws, If we examine their writ 
ings, we may obſerve that they every · where dif 
cover the profoundeſt veneration for the Deit; 
they abound with the ſublimeſt ſentiments of li 
divine Majeſty, his incomparable perfections, hi 
ſupreme dominion, and all- diſpoſing providence, 
and every-where expreſs an utter deteſtation of 
all idolatry and polytheiſm. Nor is this the (pt 
rit of their moral and devotional writings only, 
but of their hiſtorical too; the principal delig 
of which is to promote the great ends of rel. 
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h 25 he dog the to the worſhip. of 
ge tyra to his laws, -. of 


Their very pac actry 
of the heathen nations; not RT 45 theid, | 


tocelebrate.the praiſes, the amours, the exploits 


of their fictitious qeities, but fitted to inſpire the 
nobleſt ideas of God, and containing the moſt 
clevated fefriptons of his glory and perfec- 


tion. 

kü astural therefore to inquire, whence comes 
this amazing difference between the Jews, and 
the moſt learned and civilized heathen nations 
in the knowlege and worſhip of the deity. It 
is bis Lordſhip's own obſcrvation, that © without 
© revelation the beliefof the unity of God, could 
* not be the faith of any one people, till ob- 
© ſeryation and meditation, till a full and vi- 
* gorous exerciſe of reaſon made it ſuch x. And 
ain, he tells us, that © che rational, the or- 
© thodox belief, was not eſtabliſhed, nor could 
be ſo, till the manhood of philoſophy .* 
low comes it then that the public acknowlege- 
nent and adoration of the one true God free 
from polytheiſm and idolatry was the eſtabliſhed 
tligion of the Jeus only? Were they the onlx 
people who had reaſon in a full and vigorous 
aciciſe, and among whom philoſophy was ar- 
ted at its manhood 2. If ſo, it is wrong to re- 

val. IV: 520. BB. p. 22, 23. 
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4 4 View if the DiiericuWriae, 


Fs them as the Dejftical Writers have fie. 
A quently done, as the moſt ſtupid of the human 
ace, a people ignorant and bar barous, n he 
and d Mr. Hume calls them. Nor had he a right 
to laugh at Mr. Abbadie, who, he fays, has te- 

| preſented them as 4 nation of ſages and phil. 

| fophers'Þ. | It will be readily allowed, that the 
Jeu, were not of themſelves more wiſe aud 

Tnowing, or better philoſophers than other r 

tions; or that they made deeper obſervations and 

reflections, and that they were even infetior io 
| ſome of them in ſeveral branches of lcjence, 

We have all the reaſon therefore in the world to 

conclude that if left to themſelves, they would 

Have been involved in the common polytheiſn 

and idolatry, as well as all the nations round 

them: And that it was owing only to thteit h 

ing had the advantage of an extraordinary tem 

lation, and to their peculiar conſtitution, wich 
was of divine original, and which had been con 
| firmed by the moſt illuſtrious: avreſtatinns "hd 

Ss they became ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed, 

1 2 — Bolmgbroke was very ſenſible how ut 

fabotctable this is to his cauſe, and therefore 
finds great fault with Mr. Locle for aſſuming, 
that the belief and worſhip of the one true God 
was the national religion of the Mraelites alone, 
and that it Was their particular privilege and al 
vantage to know the true God, and his true wot 
4 | ſhip, whilſt the heathen nations were in a ſtate 
4 of darkneſs and ignorance. To take off the 
— force of this ſcems to be the principal deſign of 
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his r eee, is of the riſe 4 
of monotheifmt;"" But what he offers to this pur-1,, 
poſe is extremely trifling. He is forced quite 
to alter the true fate of the queſtion, and ſup- 
ſes Mt. Locke and the Chriſtian divines to 
— that there was not any knowlege or wor- 
ſhip of the true God in the world at all before 
the erection of the Ifraelitiſb polity; and that 
all the nations, except the Ifaclites, had been 
ignorant of the 'true God from the beginning. 
Aud then he argues, that this he that the 
« Trachites were a nation from the beginning; 
ind gravely asks, Were they ſo, if we reckon 
« from Adam, or even from Noah, or even 
ſom the vocation of their father Abrabam x. 
Thus he frames a ridiculous hypotheſis for his 
tycrfaries, and then endeavours to expoſe it: 
Wiereas they maintain what he thinks fit to 
deny; that the kno wege and worſhip of the true 
God was the original primitive religion of man-, 
kind, derĩved from the firſt parents and anceſtors 
o the human race: But that befote the time of 
Mfes the nations were generally lapſed” into 
polytheiſm and idolatry, which appears fron 
— own Gp r to "Rave" been me 
(a 
He affirms indeed, that «| it, is plain char the 
" knowlege of the one true God would have 
been preſerved in the world, if no ſuch people 
ts the" Jews had ever been. And nothing can 
be more i impertinent than the hypotheſis, that 
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enen people, the leaſt fit 


4 A 2 of PY Dawes; 22 
perhaps on 20 
[Wy « counts, . that could have been Se Was 
n choſen to preſerve this knowlege. It was ac 
1 quired, and it eee independentij of 
9 ene og the heathen. philoſophers, And 
it wiggd nn and probably did br 
the national belief in countrigs un. 
@ known 535. or even in thoſe who. Fere 
4 e back into ignorance, befote they ey ap- 
e een ee, i 
rgord Naa 1 of talking is this! Hege 
. the ſuppo ſed national belief of countries 
nkoown to us, and of which he confeſſes we 
Jaye no traditions extant, to ſhew that religion 
would have been preſerved, in the world, if no 
ſuch people as the Jews had ever been. or 
Wh -hcathen, philoſophers, among whom, he 
5 the knowlege of the true God was pre 
ed, it is certain, and he himſelf frequent. 
owns it, that; whatever knowlege ſome of then 
had this way, it was of little oe to hinder thc 
ytheiſm and idolatry of the people, and tit 
iaſtcad of reclaiming them from it, they fell i 
With: it themſelves, and even encouraged and 
adviſed the people to a compliance with the pub- 
lic-laws and — by Wien Le va 
ellabliſhed. 

Thus it appears that . all the outcry and 
ridicule againſt the Zews. as the unſitteſt people 
in the world to have the ſacred depoſite of the 
 acknowlegement and eg. the one trac 
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Gch concer whom we ti: 
at 
ment of this 1 pripciple, 


4 hiſtory is little” elſe than 4 kelatfiôn of their 


is 


wi cats 0 ey 'the 1 9 


they made l public naticttrer 
among wh 
it Was cſtabli ed asthefuridam nital law of rife 
fac; It is urged indeed, that“ their CANE 


tion had ſittle effect upon ne That tlie 


„ rebelling and repenting; and theſe rebellions, 
« not thoſe of part icalzr men, ſurpriſe” #tid 
« hurried into diſobedience by telt paſſtons, 
« but national deliberate violations of the law, 

* in defiance of the Supreme Being *.“ Bur 
if we compate the hiftory of the Jeu Wich rhat 


of the heathen nations, we ſhall find 4 'yery 
remarkable difference between them. Notwiths 
landing all the faults and defections of the for- 


mer, and though they too often fell into idola- 
tries and vicious practices in a conformity to the 


cuſtoms of the neighbouring countries,” they 


again recovered froth them, and rettirned to the 

xknowlegement and adoration' of rhe one tie 
God and him only, and often continued for a 
confiderable number of years together in the 
profeflion and practice of the true religion ftee 


from idolatry ; of which there are many proofs 


in all the ages of their nation from the days of 
Wojes to the Babyloniſb captivity ; during tlic 
time of their Judges, Kings, &c. as every one 


knows that is at all acquainted with their hiſtory. 
This was owing to the revelation they Enjoyed: 


® vol. V. p. 156. 
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40 4 View of the Ds ISTICAL; Writers 
l hey ſtill had recourſe to their law, and by that 


Say ictormed themſelves, and returned. to the pure 
© = worſhip, of God according to that law 0 
which 8 the Bab 2ylontſh 2 in hich 
they had ſuffered. ſo much for their defeftions 
and revolts, they adhered more cloſely than ever, 
But among the heathen nations, even thoſe of 
oY them that were mol! learned and eivilized, ſuch 
| asthe Grecians and Romans, all was one continued 
1 | courſe of polythciſm, and the moſt abſurd idol. 
tries. Nor can we name any period of their hiſtory, 
in which they laid aſide the public polytheiſm, 
and returned to the acknowlegement and ados 
ration of the one true God, and of bim only. 
= - It muſt be ſaid therefore that the Jetuiſb hiſtory 
1 doth indeed furniſh plain proofs; of what the 
N | author obſerves the pronencſs of mankind in all 
sto polytheiſm⸗ and idolatry, but it ſheus at 
þ 4 fame time, that by virtue 2 their peculiar 
_ conſtitution, . the worſhip of God was majn- 
tained among them in a manner in which it was 
not in any other nation. And this affordeth 2 
ſignal proof of the benefit of revelation, aud 
— far ſuperior it is to the efforts of ther wi: 
lawgivers and philoſophers. + 4 i 
It appears then that the Moſaic conftiruion 
did anſwer very valuable ends. By this there 
was a people preſerved, among whom tbe 
knowlege and adoration of the one living and 
true God was maintained in a world over- run 
with ſuperſtition and idolatry; and to whom 


an 6 ſyltem of laws Was given. And Wl: 
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a, Chaldea, and Aſſyria on the other, 
8 the irt great empires ere erected, 
nd from — — and learning ſeems 
w have been — — to the weſtern parts of the 
world. And they were alſo in the neighbour-, 
hood of Ka and Hire, the greateſt emporiums 
in the world, from whence ſhips went to all 
parts, even the molt diſtant countries. Their 
liar. conſtitution, whereby they were ſo re / 
markably diſtinguiſhed from other nations, to- 
zether with the extraordinary, things God had 
done for them, had a natural tendency to put 
the neighbouring people upon enquiring ** 
the deſign of all this, which would be apt t 
lead — to the adoration of the one iy" ot - 
and into the knowlege of. the true religion in 
in moſt neceſſary and important principles, and | 
to diſcover to them the folly and unreaſonable-: 
neſß of their own ſuperſtition and idolatry. That 
this was really part of the deſign which the di- 
vine wiſdom had in view in this. conſtitution, 
ud that therefore it was intended to be of ule. 
to other nations beſides the people of Lcaal, 
plainly appears from many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture T. They were indeed kept diſtinct from 
1 fee particularly Exod; vii 15. ix. 16, xiv.\4. Numb. x 
'þ , 21. Deut. ir. 6.” 1 Kings viii. 41, 42,43. N. xxvi. * 
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| . chey ond de ſo: But they were al 
ho worſhiped the one true God, though they 


ſpread far and wide among the nations and on 


imagined, to keep up ſome know lege of the 


and it was e ah : 1 


to receive among them thoſe of other — 


did not conform to the peeuliar\rites of thei 
polity. And in the moſt flouriſmiag times ef 
their ſtate, partieularly in the reigns of Duni 
and Solomon, they had an — 
and correſpondence. And afterwat 
frequent intercourſe with Eg ypr, Syria, As 
Chaldea, and Perſia. And 1 we conſider what 
is related concerning the Queen of Seba, and 
Hiram King of Tyre, as well as the meme 
rable dectees of Nebuc hadne xgar, King of B. 
bylon, Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Darius i, 
ſaſpes, and Artatxerxes, Nins of Perſia, ide 
greateſt monarchs then upon catth,' aan aß 


pabliſhed to the world — regard a 


tion they had for the Lord Jebovab, che-God 


whom the Jews" worſhipedy it is vety pt 
that the fame of their laws, and the temarkable 
interpoſitions of ' providence on their beliaf, 


tributed. in mote inſtances than Is common 


tric God, the Maker and Lord of the univerte, 
and to give ſome eheck to the prevailing ide 
latty, and to preſerve the antient᷑ patriarehal te 
ligion from being utrerly*: exinguiſhed. 10 


which it may be added, that It this latter time 
of their / ſtate; vaſt numbers of the Fes. vec 


8 — Kespi, 8 ene 
0 other 


* 
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nun empire: And they every 
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8 and aftetwards 
the Leſſer Ale, and the ſtveral 


— 
many of the Gentiles from (tho common {el 
atry and polytheiſm ; which the philoi | 
were ſearce able to effect in à ſiugle inſtancel K 
rs then that the ſetting apart that 

— ry manner; the 'revelativeithar 
wasgiven them, and the marvellous acts ofiidi- 
une providence towards them, diere finted for! 
having an extenſive effect for the ad vantage of 
other nations as well as thetr o, and actuully 
had that effect in multitudes of inſtanees. y rhis 
conftivtion! there was a light ſet up- ſhini * | 
4 dark to which other nations might h 
recourſe.” And if inſtead of making uſe of te; 


5 they-ought to have done, rhey generally neg- 


ected it, and even hated and deſpiſed the π 
for having a religion ſo oppoſite to theit own, 

and condemning their ſuperſtitions! and idola- 
tries; the fault is to be charged upon themſelves;” 


vbo neglected thoſe means and helps, as they 


had done before the diſcoveries made to :rhem! 


by antient tradition, and which had been ori- 
ginally derived from revelation, and by the light 
of nature, 'and/ the works of creation and pro- 
vidence. Beſides this, what farther ſhews the _ 
gteat proptiety and uſrfulneſs of this peculiar 
conſtitution, and the revelation given to the 
people of T/ſhael is, that it had a great tendency 
to prepare the world ſor receiving that more 
_ diſpenſation which was to ſueceed it, 
2 and 


KTTER 


parts of tu YEN 


ith 


40 4 — the Ds urban i 
Rand which was to be of a, more general extent; 
A and to be more univerſally diffuſed: -The fir 
harveſt of converts to Chriſtianity: was 4 
the Jews and their proſelytes, of whom ge 
numbers were brought over' to the Chiiſtim 
— The F, 


ewiſh Scriptutes were generaly 
perſed, and had ſpread the knowlege of God; 
and lad raiſed an expectation of a glotious u 
— arie ee new and moſt encel. 
Gentiles were to be brought over, more es 
rally chan had hitherto been done, from theit 
ſuperſtitions and idolatries, from their abemi- 
nable vices and corruptions, to the pure worſhip - 
of God, and the knowlege add practice of tryc 
religion. This glorious perſon was foreteld and 
dieſotibed in the Fewyb prophecies by many te-. 
| mar kable characters, Which being accompliſhed 
in our Saviour gave a moſt illuſtrious atteſtation 
to His divine miſſion. And theſe f prophecics 
were kept more clear and diſtinct by being i in the 
hands of a peculiar people as the depoſitaries of 
them: Whereas if they had been, like eber tra- 
ditions, left merely at large among the nations, 
they would probably in proceſs of time-have 
been corrupted and loſt, and the teſtimony/arl- 
ſing from them muſt have fallen f gs 
Taking all theſe conſiderations together, it | 
appears that the-peculiar Fexjh, œcnõmy au- 
ſwered many very valuable and important ends: 
And that therefore it was no way un worthy of 
the divine nn to intemoſeo i 1 an e 
+ © > G7 
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4020 ranger to give a divine 8 in 5 
vere every. way ſufficient. for this purpoſes our PAM: 
author himſelf does not deny. On the con- 
| trary, he looks upon them to have been ſo ſtrong 
and convincing, that it would have been impaſ 
ſhle to reſiſt them 3, and he thinks they mut 
have been ſufficient, if they had been Rally 
dane, to have brought over all mankind to che 
belief and acknowlegement of the one true od, 
not only in that age, but in all ſuccecding ages. 
lis manner of expreſſing himſelf is remarkable. 
He ys, that. the reviwing and continping the 
« primiive faith and worſhip. by ſuch a ſeries a 
" rcyelatigns and miracles;among one p 
* would. have made any revival of them un- | ” 
1 neceſſary among any other; becauſe they . 
4 yould have been more than ſufficient. to 
© continue them uncorrupted over the whole 
© world. not only till the yocation of. Ar. 
han, four, hundred years after the deluge, 
* not only till the coming of the Maſſtab, two 
© thouſand years after that, but even to this 
„hour, and to the conſummation of all 
„things .“ Not to inſiſt upon the great ab- 


ſudity of his ſuppoſing, that the , miracles 
wrought among the Iraclites ſo long after the 
vocation of Abraham, would have been ſufficient 
to haye kept the true religion uncorrupted till 
the. vocation. of Abraham; a blunder whick 
could only have been owing to the moſt ine - 


cuſabie 


4 Vol. IV. p. 214 
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los from his own'concefitons, that the'mi racles 


Aich though it be wrong to ſup 
je umbüg all tank ind, and have prevented il 
Gall be ackrowleged, that thoſe facts were 
vine Al Ethoſe to wliom they were Known, that 
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jules, Were brought to ſubmit to thoſt laws 
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off Gtr ſeveral occaſions to a compliance wit 


they mixed with their own rites, yer the remen- 


| every/tge of their Mare, to bring chem back to 


6 . 


were of ſuch a nature as to be well Face 50 


end for which they were deſigned; the ren 


indcftabliſhment of the worſhip of the ohe tric 
Godfin' oppoſition: to idolatry and polythellit. 
fe as ne thof 


* 


eſat@ly dees, that they maſt haye ellablfhel 


devietions from ir in all ages and nations; yet 


* 


r uchi kind as to have been ſufficient to con. 


tue Few?! in atteſtation to which they were 
rough, were of a divine original. Accord- 
ety thepeople of I/rael, notwithſtandint tber 
Y6nmef! to idolatry, and their obftinate pre. 


45 of diyine authority, and to receive them # 
the rule of their polity. And thongh they fel 


the idolatries of the neighbouring nations, Which 


branee and belief of thoſe fyas, which ae. 
eontinued among them, had mighty effects in 


the true worſhip of God, and to an obedience to 
their laws. And they have had a great effeqei! 
ſiriee, where ever they have been believed, u 
fill men with a holy fear of God, and wiſh. 
in . | | ; ö mo | 
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majeſty and ee This effect they continue 
have among: Chxiſti ans, nd are like to Dave to 
the end of the ward. %% Lf 4 
It is no juſt objettion adio the truth of the 
fads, that they come tous chrough the hands of 
the eus. For hat other teſtimeny can be 
eaſonably deſired, or can the nature ofthething 
admit of, than the concurrent teſtimony of that 
people, to Whom the Jaws were given, 
among whom the facts were done? A teliimoeny - 
continued throughout all che ages of their nad 
tion, and appeating in albtheir records and mo- 
numents. Phe facts were done among them 
ſclyes3 and thetefore in the nature of things 
could only he witneſſed by themſelves, If thoſn 
of any other nation had recorded. them, they 
muſt have had their accounts from the people 
of Ifael. And if they had declared their be- 
lief of thaſe facts, and of the divine authority 
ol thoſe laws, there would have been ariequab 
pretence for rejecting their teflimony, as for re- 
jecting that of the Fews. But it is in truth very 
abſurd to make it an objection, that the accounts 
of theſe facts are tranſmitted to us by thoſe who 
vere the only proper perſons to give an account 
of thoſe facts, and by whom alone thoſe. ac- 
counts.could have been originally given, if they 
had been true. If it be pretended, that the facts 
vere feigned by them to do honour to their na- 
tion, it muſt be conſidered, that, as was before, 


ated, n are ſo — and 1 
wit 


* 3 
„ 
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ER adoring thoughts of his diyine — 
On 


414 A View of the Dxis rica Mriteri, 
12 7ER with ſuch diſadvantageous accounts of the tem. 
of A per and conduct of that people, as no man wollt 
have feigned who had their honour in view, ot 
who had nota greater regard to the truth ofthe 
facts, than to the humouring and ſlattering that 
people. For it is plain, the facts might hay 
been ſo contrived, if they had been Hickitions, 
as to have aved the honour of their nation, and 
not to have given occaſion to the ſevere cetſure 
and reproaches which have been caſt upon them 
An all ages on that account. And what farther 
Aerives great credit to the relations of thoſe ex · 
ttaordinary and miraculous facts, is that the 
books in which they are contained, not onſy 
to have been written with an unaſſtRed 
regard to truth, 


a 
ſimplicity, and a ſincere impartial 

mixed with a profound veneration for the Deity, 

but they contain the moſt remarkable predi- 


Ciions of future events, which it was impoſ- 


ſible for any human ſagacity to foreſce'; Patti 
cularly relating to the future fates of that na- 
tion, the ſurpriſing revolutions they ſhould un- 
dergo, the calamities, captivities, and deſola- 
tions that ſhould befal them, their being ſtat- 
tered and diſperſed all over the face of the earth, 
and every- where expoſed to hatred, contempt, 
and reproach, and yet ſtill wonderfully preſerved | 
as a diſtin& people, as we ſee they are at this 
day ; notwithſtanding they have for ſo man) 
ages loſt their geneologies, and been deprived 
of their moſt valued privileges, and rendered in- 
omg of exerciſing their molt ſolemn ſacredt rites 


$ . 
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r and without any pro- "LETTER 
phets raiſed up among them, and acknowleged , * 

by themſelves to be ſuch, to ſupport. their hopes. 
Theſe are things for which no parallel can be 
found in any other nation upon earth. So that 

_ the preſent ſtate of that people, in all reſpects 

ſo extraordinary, is a living proof of the truth 

and divinity of thoſe writings, which contain an 
account of the laws that were originally given 
them, and of the wonderful facts by which choſe | 
laws were inforced and eſtabliſhed. This is a 
proof ſtill ſtronger to us, than it could have 
been in the ages ſoon after thoſe books were 
written, auch affordeth one inſtance in which che 
evidence of thoſe facts, inſtead of being dimi- 
niſhed by en has e a ann 
Lou will aui the 15 zth 0 this m as 
12 willing to lay together in one view all that 
thought neceſſary for clearing and eſtabliſhing 
the truth of the 22 hiſtory againſt our au- 
thor's objections, and which, if it be well ſup- 
ported, the divinity of thoſe laws, and of that 
Rev n with Nene evidence. 
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3 repreſentation be himfolf 


his providence; — # be 


e 75 25 4 the worſt conſequenct. 
Concerning s being repreſented in 
 Ture as entering into covenant . 
Tue pretence of 'bis being deferibed at 
1 Zelary God to Abraham, : and 
| Urael, and of — being degra: e 
eſe officer an employments,. 
Te paſſages in whith-: 
parts —_ to be a 2 to God not deſigned 
| fo be taken in aliteral ſenſe. The Scripture 
#1ſelf ſufficiently guards againſt a wrong inte. 


pretation of thoſe paſſages. In what ſenſ. 
human paſſions 2 feetion are atiributed 


to the Supreme Beinp. A remarkable paſſage 
4 Ar. Collins 70 f is Prune. e 25 I A 
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aid 


xiſtory, and of the extraordinaty facts there re- 


ated, And if that Hiſtory be admitted as true, 
the divine original and authority of the Moſaic 


conſtitution is eſtabliſhed. But beſides the ex- 


ternal proofs ariſing from the extraordinary and 
miraculous facts, whoſoever with an unpre- 


judiced mind Jooks into the Revelation itſelf as 


contained in the ſacred writings of the Old 
Teltament, may obſerve remarkable internal cha- 


acters, which demonſtrate its excellent nature 
and tendency, Not to repeat what has been 


arcady offered to this purpoſe in the former 
Volume, Let. XV. p. 478, et /eq. at preſent I 
ſhall only obſerve, that in the Moſaical writings, 
ind the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, we 


ue taught to form the worthieſt notions of God, 
of his incomparable perfections, and of his go- 


rening providence, as extending over all his 
works, particularly towards mankind. We arc 


a the ee time inſtructed in the true ſtate of 


our own caſe, as we are weak, dependent, guilty 
eatures, and are directed to place our whole 
hope and truſt in God alone, and to refer all to 


tim, as our chiefeſt good, and higheſt end; to 


be thankful to him for all the good things we 
ejoy, and to be patient and reſigned to his will 
under all the afflictive events that befal us. Our 


moral duty is there ſet before us in its juſt ex- 


You, II. He ' tent 
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5 LETTERrent, The particulars of it are "laid down. in 
plain and expreſs precepts, inforced upon us in 
the name and by the authority of God himſelf 
V here love of righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and * 
rity, and juſt deteſtation of vice. and wick v0 
18 repreſented i in the ſtrongell Aan 
ſacred writings every-where abo OF 0 
moſt encouraging declarations c of | 115 grace apd 
MELT towards the truly penitent, wn with the 
Ware denunciations of his juſt diſplealur 
28240 obſtinate pre ſumptuous tranlgreſſorz And 
the important leſſon which 9 through che 
Whole is this, that we ate to, make the pleaſing 
and ſerving G99 Be of the Tl bulipels of our liycs, 
and that our happineſs afigerh 1 10 Ok en 
which is only to, be ige is 
ractice of piety and virtue. 
Such evidently is is the nature PN rend dency of 
the facred rar te wee ameng, But 
, —- very dittereat is th ena made gl 
” them by. Lord. Boling 
debe the as of the hiſto, 
e hath by arguments drawn from the nature 
he, reyclatipn itſelf contained in che Nui 
rjptures, uſed bis utmoſt, 
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The siedet fie his advanced why OR therzzzrs 
Scriptures 75 the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially , 
tzunſt the Moſaic writings, are principally theſe * 

that follow: 

| 1. That they give the moſt unworthy ideas of 

the Supreme Being. They degrade him tothe 

meaneſt offices 1 employments, and attribute 

w him human paſſions, and even che worſt of 

luman imperfections, 25 

1. Some of the laws there given are abſolutely 

contrary to the law of narure, which is the law 

of God; and therefore cannot be of divine ori - 

final, He inſtanceth particularly in the com- 

nnd for extirpating fire Canaunires, and for 

pmiſhing idolaters with dearly, 

3. The firſt principle of the law of Moſes i is 
inſociability ; and it rook the Jews out of all 

moral obligations to the" reſt of mankind. 6 

4. There are feveral paſſages in the Moſaic. 

yitings, which are falfe, abſurd, and unphiloſo - 

ical: As particularly the account there given e 
> the creation of the world, and the fall - 
tn | 7 
5. The ſanctions of the law of Mo oſes were 

Wholly of a teniporal nature, and were con- 

tired and fitted to humour and gratify the ap- 

petites and paſſions ; without any regard to a 

future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 

Theſe are the principal object ions urged by 

Lord Bolingbroke againſt the divine authority of 
ieScriptures of the Old Teſtament, and particu- 

aty of the books of Moſes. There arc ſome 

B other 
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420 A View ef the Dz1sTIca Mritert. 
LETTER other ſmaller exceptions, which I ſhall take no- 
tic of as they come in my way. |. 
. 1. The firſt claſs of objections relateth to the 
mean and unworthy repreſentations that ac 
made to us in Scripture of the Supreme Being, 
It hath always been accounted one of the diſtin- 
© guiſhing excellencies of the ſacred writings, tha 
they abound with the moſt juſt and ſublime de. 
ſcriptions and repreſentations of the Deity, 
which have a manifeſt. tendency to raiſe our 
minds to the moſt worthy and exalted concey- 
tions of his divine majeſty, and his. incomps 
rable excellencies and perfections. Our author 
himſelf thinks fit to acknowlege, that there 
« are many paſſages in Scripture, which give 

_ © moſt ſublime ideas of the majeſty of the Su- 
ce preme Being: And that the conceptions 
« which the Zews entertained of the Supre 
<« Being were very orthodox in the eye of tc 
« ſon; and their Plalmiſts, and their prophets, 
ce ſtrained their imaginations to exprels thc 
* moſt celebrated ſentiments of God, and dl 
ec his works, and of the methods of his provi: 
e dence *. If therefore there be any pallages 
which, literally taken, ſeem to be unworthy of 
God, they ought, by all the rules of candout 
and fair criticiſm, to be interpreted in a conſil- 
ency with theſe; ſince it cannot be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, that thoſe who entertained ſuch, noble 
and ſublime ſentiments of the Divinity, ſhould 
at the ſame time, as he would perſuade us they 


Vol. ur. p 5h. vol. v. 2. 465-5 4 
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tid, form the meaneſt and unworthieſt done ET TIR 


tions of him. 
But let us conſider the particulars of his 


charge; and it amounts in effect to this: That 
the Scriptures degrade the Supreme Being, by 
repreſenting him as deſcending to the meaneſt 
offices and employments : And that they attri- 
bute to him human paſſions, and even the worlt 
of human imperfections. 

As to the firſt part of the charge, the de: 
erading the divine majeſty to the meaneſt, the 
unworthieſt, offices and employments, he ob- 
ſerves, that according to the Moſaic account, 
the Supreme Being condeſcended to be the 
© tatelary God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
and under this character he acted a part which 
«.1 ſenſible heathen, not tranſported by pre- 
ſumptuous notions of his own importance, 
not by the impudence of enthuſiaſm, would, 
have thought too mean and too low for any 
& of his inferior Gods or Demons *.“ This 
objetion he frequently repeats in various forms. 
fle introduces one of the heathen ſages as al- 
kging, that © among the Mo/azc ſuperſtitions 
there was one, Which could be charged nei. 
ther on the Egyptians, nor any other hea- 
* then nation, and which ſurpaſſed the molt 
H extravagant of theirs; and this was, that the 
, Supreme Being is repreſented as having taken 
# upon him a name which was a very magoifi- 

cent one indeed, and ſuch as ä denote 


M Ye. HL. p. 304. 
Be TT the 


422 A View of the Dxis rial Writer, 
LETTER“ the Supreme Being, but (till a name by which 
| 2 * he might be diſtinguiſhed as the tutelary God 
4 of one family firſt, and then of one nation 
« particularly, and almoſt excluſively of il 
© others #.” But there is no paſſage where he 
puſhes this objeftion more ſtrongly than ig 
p. 463. of Vol, IV. where he obſerves; that 
P E | 
* the eternal and infinite Being is repreſented 
* in the Jeuiſb hiſtories, and in the whole þ. 
* ſtem of their religion, as a local turelarDeity, 
« carried about in a trunk, or reſiding in x 
cc temple 3 as an ally, | who had entered into co- 
&« yenant with their fathers; as a king, who 
* had actually held the reins of their goyern- 
* ment; and as an induſtrious magiſtrate, who 
* deſcended into all the particulars of religiou 
& and civil adminiſtration, even into the molt 


ce accuſtomed to familiarize themſelves with the 
„ Supreme Being, and to imagine that he fv 
5 miliarized with them, and to figure him to 
* themſelves receiving their ſacrifices, and liſten- 

te ing to their prayers, ſometimes. at leaſt, u 
“ groſly, as Lucian repreſents Fupiter. Ne 
ſeems to think the heathens were in the right, 

| when they blamed the Fews for © bringingth6 
& firſt and only God too near to man, ad 
% making him an actor immediately and ptr 
* ſonally as it were in the creation and govert 
e ment of the world .“ And he had befor 
obſerved, that according to the Scripture, * tis 
1 * Vol. IVV. p. 34. + . p. 463. 
7 FL * correſpongenc 


© minute and meaneſt. Thus were the Jew: | 
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« ſented the Supreme Being ini frequent confer- 
© ences with his creatures, God covenanting 
« and making bargtins with man, and mati 
« with Gods God hblding the language of man; 
© reaſoning, trgaing; cipoſtulating, in a very 


e — a” aaa gn 


m * 
E 


ots, and appealitfy to Hurtian te b lege *,” 


| what his Lordſhip hath here offeted, it is proper 
to obſerve, that though in a paſſage juſt now 
cited; the eus ſeeni to be blatned for bringing 
the Supreme Being too near tb man, and ſup- 
poſing him to be an actor immediately, and as 
it were perſonally; iu the government of the 
world; yet he elſewhere finds fault with the 
heathen philoſophets for exctading the Monad 
or Supreme Unity ftom the creation and go- 
ſetnment of the world, and batiſhing him als 
mſft intitely from the ſyſtem of his works, 
whereby he &#came in ſom? ſort à nom entity, an 


wo foo =& © a rw _ 322 - 
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them for “imaging à divine monarchy, on a 
human plan, the adminiftration of which was 
* God himſelf, bur mediately, as in terreſtial 
" monarchies, by that of inferior agents, ac- 
® VollIV.p.155- #4. p. 466. 
mT « cording 


frat? or notional being f. And he cenſutes 


. 
4 
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« whole tener of the ſaeted writings tepte - 


„ human mafiner; aflitnated by human affecki- 
Before 1 enter oh 4 particular diſcuſſioſ of 


* not carried oH by the immediate agency of 
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LETTER cording to the ranks and provinces allotted 


te them X. And to this notion he thinks a con- 
te ſiderable part of the heathen idolatry is to be 
aſcribed. It is hard to know what idea this 


vuriter would have us form of the divine goyern; 


ment. On the one hand, he ſeems to think it 
a demeaning the majeſty of the Supreme Being 
to ſuppoſe him to act immediately and perſon. 
ally as it were in the government of the world: 
And on the other hand, he will not alloy, that 


the divine adminiſtration is carried on wegzate) 


by the miniſtry of inferior agents. And if 
God docs, not govern the world, cither by his 


own perſonal immediate agency, or by that of 


ſubordinate agents and inſtruments, it cannot 


_ eaſily be conceived in what ſenſe he can be ſad 


4 


to govern the world at all. =P 


Indeed any one that impartially conſiders the 
| ſeveral paſſages above-mentioned relating tothe 
Jewiſh Scriptures, and many others of the like 


kind, which occur in Lord Bo/zngbroke's wit 
ings, and compares them with the ſcheme 


which he himſelf hath advanced, and of which 


an account was given in the ſeventh Letter, will 
be apt to think that the real original ground of 
his prejudices againſt the ſacred writings is this: 
That they every- where repreſent God as inteteſ - 
ing himſelf in the affairs of men, whereas hc 
looks upon it to be unworthy of the divine ma. 
jeſty to ſuppoſe that he now concerneth himſelf 
about them, or exerciſeth any care with reſpect 


L Vel. IV. p. 23. pk 


o the | individual of 15 8 race, AndLzTTER? / 
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XII, 
face he aſſerts, that © the moſt elevated of finite * 


© intelligent beings are not a jot nearer to the 


4 gupteme Intelligence than the loweſt * he 
muſt, upon his ſcheme, think it as unbecoming 


the majeſty of God to. exerciſe any ſpecial care: 
towards the higheſt of angelical beings, or 
whatever inhabitants there may be in any part 
of this vaſt univerſe, as towards the individuals 
of mankind. This ſcheme is not only, as was 
hewn before, of a molt pernicious tendency, 
and manifeſtly ſubverſive of all religion, and the 
fear of God, but at the bottom argueth, not with- 
ſtanding all its glorious pretences, very diſho- 
nourable and unworthy conceptions of the Su- 
preme Being. For either it ſuppoſeth him to 
be not preſent to the creatures he hath made, 
which is to deny the immenſity of his eſſence, or 
that if he be preſent, he hath not a certain know- 
lege of them, and of their actions and affairs, 
and conſequently is not omniſcient: Though 
our author himſelf ſays, © it may be demon- 
* trated, that the All · perfect Being muſt be 


* omniſcient, as well as ſelf- exiſtent F.” Or 


that if he hath a perfect knowlege of the acti · 
ons and affairs of his reaſonable creatures, yet 


he is abſolutely indifferent about them, whe- 


ther they obey his laws or not, whether good or 
evil, virtue or vice, happineſs. or miſery, prevail 


in the moral world. This muſt be owned to be 


very well ſuited to the character of an Epicurean 
| a Va. IV. P. 183. : . T Val.V. P- 36. 7 , 
deity, 


426 A Vie of the Dxis ric Mriters, 
LETTER deity, whoſe happineſs conſiſteth in an eternal 
PE indolence, and who is ſuppoſed to be of a nice 

and delicate conſtitution; unable to bear the 
noiſe, the clamours, and confuſion, of thit 
lower world, but is no- way conſiſtent with 
the idea of the Infinitely- perfect Being. Hoy 
| much nobler is the idea that is given us of the 
1 Deity in the Holy Scriptures! Where he ib te-. 
= prcſcnted as filling heaven and catth with his 
| preſence, and exerciſing a conſtant inſpection 
over all his creatures, and all their pe oe 4 
diſpoſing and ordering all events, without diſs 
_ Rion or confuſion, in ſuch a manner, as in the 
final iſſue of things to provide for the h 
af thoſe that ſincerely obey him, and 80 on id 
the practice of rightcouſneſs and vittue, and to 
- manifeſt a juſt diſpleaſure againſt thoſe who ob- 
ftinately perſiſt in an impertinent courſe of nice 
and wickedneſs ; and in a word, as govefning 
the world, and all the orders of beimgs in it, 
with infinite wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and Equity, 
and with the ſame almighty facility with which 
he. created them ! Such an idea of God is not 
only of the greateſt conſequence to the interelts 
of religion and virtue in the world, but is inf- 
nitely more auguſt and noble in irſelf, and more 
conformable to the higheſt notions we can form 
of infinite perfection, than that which this writer 
would ſubſtitute in its ſtead, 
I ſpall not add any thing here to what was E 
fered in my ſeventh Letter, concerning a parti 
cular proyidence as extending even to the — 
” = + 0 
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aba of the human race. If providence doth IT TER 
not interpoſe in human affairs at all, it cannot . 
be expected that God ſhould at any time commu- LAX _ 
nicate extraordinary diſcoveries and revelations 
of his will to mankind. But if, as hath been 
ſnewn, providence doth concern "itſelf even for 
individuals, and for promoting human happi- 
neſs, in a way conſiſtent with moral agency, it 
js very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it may pleaſe 
God to make diſcoveries and revelations of his 
vill, for promoting the knowlege and practice 
of religion and virrue in the world, and that he 
may communicate ſuch diſcoveries ro particular 
perſons, or to larger communities, in ſuch a 
way as may beſt anſwer the intentions of his 
viſe and holy providence, of which he muſt be 
allowed to be os neoperalk judge. And if he 
ſeeth fit to make ſuch revelations of his will, 
| WH they muſt be communicated in ſuch a manner as 
bvbaccommodated to human underftandings, and 
| fitted to work upon human affections; and 
| therefore if they n 
ö 
| 


of reaſoning, arguing, and expoſbulating, it 
would be abſurd to make this an objection, as 
this writer ſeems to do, ſince there is nothing 
in this, but what is wiſely ſuited to the end we 
may ſuppoſe the Supreme Wiſdom and Good» 
nels to have had in view in giving ſuch reve- 
lations. 
| He repreſents it as altogether. mech of 
the Supreme Being to ſuppoſe him to enter 
into covenant with man: And in order 


to 


LeTTERto expoſe this, he is pleaſed to repreſent it unde 
the mean idea of God's making bargains with 
man, or man with God. But if we. conſider 
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what is really intended by it, we ſhall find, tha 
a covenant in this caſe is properly to be under. 
ſtood of a conditional promiſe, whereby bl 
and benefits are promiſed on God's part, and dy. 
ties required on ours: It is a law of God en- 
joining obedience, with a promiſe or promiſes 
annexed to it, by which God condeſcendeth to 
oblige. himſelf to confer certain benefits upon 
his creatures, the ſubjects of his moral govern- 
ment, if they fulfil and obey the injunctions he 
| hath laid upon them, and comply with the terms 
which he hath appointed. And conſidered in 
this view, it is ſo far from being a juſt objection 
againſt the ſacred writings, that it may be te- 
garded as their great excellency, and what ſhould 
mightily recommend them to our eſteem, that 
God is there repreſented as dealing with man in 
a way of covenant; that is, in a way admt- 
rably ſuited to us as we are reaſonable creatures, 
moral agents. By this God doth not diveſt him- 
ſelf of his character and authority as our fu- 
preme univerſal Lord. He hath an undoubted 
right to give laws to his creatures, and lay what 
commands or injunctions upon them he ſeeth fit, 
in a way of abſolute ſovereignty, without bring- 
ing himſelf under any promiſes and engage- 
ments; but he condeſcendeth in his marvellous 
wiſdom and goodneſs to encourage and animate 

our obedience by expreſs promiſes and aſſur- 
: ET: ances 
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ances of his grace and favour; and we on our ET TR 
parts bring ourſelves under the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements, which bind us more ſtrictly to our 
duty by our own expreſs conſent, than which no 
way of dealing with us can have a greater ten- 
dency to promote our comfort, and the inter- 
ſts of religion and virtue in the world. | 
As to the particular covenant made with 
Abraham, and God's engaging as he loves to 
erpreſs it, to be a tutelary God to him; this put 
into other words ſignifies no more than this, that 
it pleaſed God to grant to this excellent perſon 
cxpreſs promiſes of his ſpecial grace and favour 

condition of his faith and obedience; and 

particularly, that he promiſed to give the land 
of Canaan to his deſcendants, and that from 
him ſhould proceed that glorious perſon, who had 
been promiſed from the beginning, and who 
was actually to come into the world in the ful - 
neſs of time, and in whom all the families of 
the earth were to be bleſſed. © This covenant 
made with Abraham was not only proper, as it 
was a diſtinguiſhing. mark of the divine favour 
and goodneſs to a perſon, who was an eminent 
_ example of piety and virtue, and the fame of 
whoſe excellent qualities is ſpread all over the 
Eaſt even to this day, but as it made a part of a 
glorious ſcheme which the divine wiſdom had 
in view, and which was to be accompliſned in 
the fitteſt ſeaſon,” and to be of extenſive benefit 
to mankind. So that this particular covenant 

| C 
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4 _ intended in a ſubſerviency to the de. 
Wich regard 60 che covenant made with the 
people of Iſtatl at Horeb, the deſign of it wa 
to-exc a ſacred polity, the fundamental article 
of which was the acknowlegement and avors 
tion of the one true God, the Maker and G0. 
vernor of the world, free from all idolatry and 
polytheiſm. This tranſaQion was carried on 
with a majeſty and ſolemnity becoming the great 
Lord of the univerſe, aud which tended to in- 
ſpire the veneratiom foe him; and 
for the laws he was pleaſed to promuigate. And 
at the ſame time it was wiſely ordered, tharthe 

people ſhould bind g3: wil |; by 
preis conſent, and ſolemn ſtipulation, ro rective 
that conſtitution, anc obey thoſe laws. The 
moral laws given to chat people were excellent: 
The judicial laws jnſb and equitable: The cete- 
monial: laws were inſtituted for wife-realans, 
fame of which we are able to aſſigmn at this di- 
ſtance x and these is no doubt ta he made, "that 
if we. were well; acquainted with: the Greum 
ſtances: of that time and people;; we ſould be 
convinced of the great propriety of mam ai 
thaſa ceremanious injunctions, which: now ve 
arc; not able particularly: ta account: for: Ou 
author talks of the prieſt's 2007529" a nidrenilens 
ap and. breaſt-plate, fringes, and bells, and 
——— to ſuppoſe that uri trifes as 
_ Were the inſtitutions af alina wie ** 
1 — Vol. V. p. — But 


Lad Being 


But it was Wiſely ordered under that nde 175 
relating to divine vip 


tion, that nothing 
ſhould be left to their own invention. It was 
Lp. Proper. to give them rules deſcending 

axtic — and A mp 
to hindet 
erſtitions. 


note order _ decency i in the — reli⸗ 
pioys ſervice 3 nor Was there any thing in the 


Jewiþs inſtituted rites abſurd, indecent, ridi- 
culous, or impure, as were many of the r 


in ic among the Fagan nations. 
s to Gods being a tutelary Deity 90 the pea: 
pleof 1/7ael, this, if ſiripped of the form. —— _ 
lion which he has choſen inordes to ridicule 


i, guly, ſignifies, that God: was pleaſed to wake = 
cial revelagions. and diſcoyeries, of his will 
to, that people, and to give them holy and ex - 


cellent. laws, at the ſame time promiſing if they 


eyed tholę laws, to grant them his ſpecial pro- 
ion, to honour them with great privileges 


| ud advangages, and to. make them happy in tho 


ies of bis grace and fayour:z and eyeing, . 


i they proved obſtinate and diſobedient, to in. 
lit upon them awful puniſhn 

« 1 — 2L5 
ay thing in this unbecoming the wiſe. and 


üghteous Lotd and Governor of the world, ſup- 


poling him to concern himſelf in human affairs; | 
fs writer has not proved, except confident aſ- 


knio ng, mag paſs for proofs. And as to. his 


3 | being 


** 
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rr r gx being the King of Iſrael, this is not to be ul 
Al derſtpod as if he did not ſtill contifiue to be the 
univerſal Sovereign and Lord of all mankind. 
He was never regarded as having diveſted him- 
ſelf of that character. No-where is his | uni. 
verſal dominion, and governing providence, à 
extending to all his creatures, and efpecially to 
the whole human race, more ſtrongly alerted, 
or more nobly deſcribed, than in the Fewij 
Scriprures. But it pleaſed him, for wiſe pur: 
es, to erect a peculiar conſtiturion among the 
people of Iſtael, according to which he conde 
ſcended to be, in a ſpecial ſenſe, their King 
and Sovereign. And what we are to underſtand 
by it is properly this, That he gave them lavi 
at the firſt eſtabliſhment of their polity, Which 
were to be the rule of their ſtate, and by which 
they were to be governed; and upon their ob- 
ſervance of which the preſervation of their n. 
tional privileges depended 3 and that he raiſed 
up judges and governors, who'were to rule them 
in his name, and as by his authority, and to be 
the leaders and generals of their armies, fot de- 
livering them from theit enemies and opptelſon: 
And he was pleaſed alſo to give them ditection 
in matters of great and public moment, by thc 
oracle of rim and Thummim, which wa H, 
his appointment eſtabliſhed among them ft 
that purpoſe. There was nothing in all this but 
what was wiſely ſuited to the nature and deſig 


of that particular conſtitution, and tended 1 - 
confirm and | cabliſh that * in the belief , 
and “ 


S 
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ak adoration of the one true God, and to ex- en 
hibit a glorious ſenſible proof of his governing. — — 


providence among them. But the theocracy was * 
never deſigned to ſuperſede the office and au- 
thority of the ordinary magiſtrates, as this 
writer ſeems to inſinuate, by telling us, that 
under that conſtitution God “ acted as an in- 
« quſtrious magiſtrate, who deſcended into all 
« the particulars of religious and civil admini- 
 ſtration, even into the moſt minute and 
© meancſt,” For though the laws were origig- 


aly given by God, the execution of thoſe 


laws was ordinarily veſted in the magiſtrates 
pointed for that purpoſe, and choſen by.the 
people in their ſeveral tribes. So they were 
in the days of Moſes, and under the judges, when 
the people were more properly and immediately | 


under the adminiſtration of the theocracy. 


But it is farther urged, that God is repreſented 
in the Feww1ſh Scriptures as a local Deity, reſſai 
nd dwelling in 4 temple, or carried about 
the Levites in a wooden cheſt or trunk. The 
uthor ſeems fond of this obſervation, for he 
ts it oyer three or four times on different oc- 
alons, But by this reflection he has expoſed 
himſelf rather than the Fee. That people, 
nſtruted by their Scriptures, had nobler no- 
tons of the Deity, than to be capable of ima- 
gining, that the Lord of the univerſe, who, 
they were taught to believe, made and govern- 
a the world, and filleth heaven and carth, 
Vs ſhut up and confined in a wooden cheſt, I. 

Vol. II. Ff 8 
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LETTER is true, that the more effectually to pre ſeryethat 
. people from idolatry, and to impreſs and affeſt 
their minds with a lively ſenſe of God's ſpecial 

_ "preſence among them, there was one ſacred 

place appointed, the tabernacle firſt, and tem- 
ple afterwards, which was peculiarly dedi. 
cated to his ſolemn worſhip and ſervice. 'There 
their moſt folemn acts of devotion were to be 
performed. And there was the ark or ſacred 

_ "Cheſt he ſpeaks of, in which were depoſited the 

tables of the original covenant between God 
and them: There alſo was a cloud of glory, the 

- majeſtic ſymbol of God's immediate preſence. 

It cannot be reaſonably denied, that God may,if 
he thinks fit, give illuſtrious exhibitions of his 
divine preſence and majeſty by a viſible external 
glory and ſplendor, in certain places, or on cei- 
tain occaſions. But it doth not follow, that be 
is therefore a limited Being, or that his eſſence 
is circumſcribed, or confined to that particular 
place, where it pleaſeth him thus peculiatiy to 
manifeſt his ſpecial preſence. How far che 
ratlites were from forming ſuch mean notions 
of the Divinity as this writer is pleaſed to inſinu- 
ate, we have an authentic proof in the admirable 
prayer offered pp by Solomon at the dedication Wir 

of the temple, in the name and preſence of ir 
all the people; in which he addreſſeth himſelf Bi 

to God in that noble manner: Bus uuill d . 
indeed dwell on the earth: Behold, the bus un 
ven and heaven of heavens cannot contun 


_— 
— # 73 the, 9 
1 F 
* 
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„ 


Ir has often e me cat Pieslure to Ma 
upon what every one that im battlally conſiders 
the Scriptures of the Old Teſtamear muſt be 


ſenſible of, that the Fews, if they governed 


thetaſelves by their facred Writings, were in- 
trudted, in their ideas of God, to unite the 
moſt incomprehenſible greatneſs and majeſty, 
and the mol marvellous grace and condeſcen- 
ſon: To regard him as filling heaven and earth 
vith the immenſi ity of his preſence, and yet as 
youchſafing to grant viſible. tokens and ſymbols 
of his ſpecial preſence among them by his ark 
nd temple: As humbling himſelf even in be- 
holding the things that are done in heaven, and 


jet as regarding the things that are done in the 


earth. They acknowleged the glorious, hoſts 
of angels as the attendants of the divine ma- 


jelty, "the bleſſed miniſters of his power and 


viſlom; but fill as "infinitely inferior, and 
even chargeable with folly ae him: And 
laſtead of erecting them into Deities, and ador- 
ing them as the heathens did, they called upon 


tiem to join with men in worſhipping and ador- 


ig the ſupreine univerſal Lord. They were 
rady to cry out with a devout admiration in the 
contemplation of God's unequalled dignity. and 


44s. 


EFTEZK 
"Fn. 


glory, ho in the heavens can be compared | 


mio the Lord? What is man that thou art 
nndful of him? But they did not under this 
Fence repreſent him as 1 * no notice of 


Ff 2 men, 


436 


' CeTTER men, or their concernments. They conſiderel 


S's : 


thoughts, the moſt ſublime conceptions, of 


minion, and ſpotleſs. purity ; and the mol 
| humbling ſenſe of human weakneſs, guilt, ad 

un worthineſs, mixed with an ingenuous conk: 

dence in his infinite | 
_—= 


meaneſt: That his. name is exalted about ij 
bleſſing and praiſe, and yet he hath a gracio 
: regard to our prayers and praiſes, if offered up 
from ſincete and upright hearts. Thus they 
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him as infinitely raiſed above the higheſt of his 
creatures, yet not neglecting or deſpiſing the 


were taught in Scripture to celebrate and adore 
his matchleſs grace and condeſcending goodneh, 
without impairing the . ſplendor and glory of 
his infinite majeſty. And accordingly in the 
patterns of devotion that are ſet before us in 
Sctipture, we may obſerve the moſt. adoring 


God's unſearchable greatneſs, and ſupreme do 


* 


grace and lovercign 


— gy $— a, a. 
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1 hands, and fect. — And that they are apt in LETTER. 
« many places to make thoſe who read them re- A 1 
e © preſent the Supreme Being to themſelves like 
aun old man looking out of the clouds *.“ 
He ſays, the literal ſignification of ſuch ex- 
ol © pte ſſi ions is abominable.“ And he ridicules 
j thoſe who throw what he calls 4 firmſy allegori- 
/ veil over them, as having ſolen it from the 
; oundrobe off Epicurus. But“ the ridicuie lights 
bon himſelf, who I believe was the firſt man 
dat would have thought of having recourſe to 
n hpicurus to interpret the ſenſe of Moſes. There 
z oeeds no more than common attention, and a 
of WM omparing the Scripture with itſelf, to be con- 
o. vinced that it is incapable of the abſurd inter- 
t WY pretation he would put upon thoſe paſſages. 
e obſerves indeed, that images taken from 
. © corporcal ſubſtance, from corporeal action, 
80 nud from the inſtruments of it, cannot give 
„us notions in any degree proper of God's 
na Wl © manner of being, nor of that divine uncon- 
he BY ceiyable energy in which the action of God 
n conſiſts. Nor are thoſe expreſſions of hands, 
od feet, eyes, and ears, when aſcribed to God in 
of Lpture, deſigned to ſignify either the manner 
co his being, or of his divine energy, concern- 
ch. ing which there are many noble expreſſions in 
e lacred writings, which have an admirable 
ublimity in them; bur by an eaſy metaphor 
wderſtood by all the world, hands ſignify power, 
cs and cars ſignify knowlege. And whereas 


V Vol. V. p. 5 20. 


its ͤ;ĩê1éẽ . 
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rz he adds, that © they cannot exalt, they mult ge. 
b © baſe onr conceptions, and accuſtom the mind 
d © inſenſibly to confound divine with human 


« jdeas and notions, God with man,” The 
anſwer is obvious, That ſufficient care is taken 
in the holy Scriptures to prevent this by furniſh. 
ing us with the moſt ſublime ideas of the Diyi- 
nity, that can poſſibly enter into the human 
mind, God's incomprehenſible majeſty, his im. 

menſe greatneſs, his almighty power, the inf. 
niteneſs of his.anderſtanding, his omnipreſence, 
are frequently repreſented and deſcribed in ſo 
admirable a manner, as ſhews with the laſt de- 
gree of cvidence, that the expreſſions which 
ſeem to aſcribe bodily parts and members to him 
cannot be underſtood in a groſs literal ſenſe. 
Our author himſelf, aſcribing motives to God, 
obſerves, that we muſt ſpeak of God after 
* the manner of men *.“ And indeed we 
muſt either not ſpeak of God at all, or we mul 
ſpeak of him in ways of expreſſion, originally 
derived from ſomething relating to our own 

bodies or, minds. This writer elſewhere inl: 
nuates, that we reſemble God no more in our 
ſouls than we do in our bodies; and that to ay 
his intellect is like ours, is as bad as the anthto- 
pomorphites 7. So that, according to him, ex 
preſſions drawn from the faculties of the ſou), 
ate as improper as thoſe drawn from the mem- 
bers of the body. Thus under pretence of ! 
profound veneration for the Deity, we mult not 


* Vol. V. p. 468, + B. p. 35. fk 
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e- ſpeak of God at all, as ſome of the anticnt phi-LeTTER_ 
nd loſophers thought it unlawful to name him, or, XII. 
do vorſhip him, except in ſilence. Yea, we muſt © 
® not ſo much as think of him; for our ideas of 
% God fall no doubt infinitely ſhort of his real ma- 

1. WI jcfty and glory, as well as our expreſſions. But 


it may be. obſerved, that this forward cenſurer 
falls into that way of talking himſelf which he 
finds fault with in the holy Scriptures. He re- 
preſents God as ſpeaking to men by the law of 
nature: He calls it the voice of God, and the 
word of God. He ſpeaks of the hands of 
God *, and of his ſeeing all things. And though 


T 


1 he repreſents the aſcribing ideas to God as no 
less improper, and even profane, than the 
J aſcribing hands and feet to him, yet on ſeveral 
i WI occaſions he talks of the divine ideas. 


But he farther urges, that the Scriptures attri- 
bute to God human affections and paſſions, and 
eyen thoſe of the worlt kind: That © they im- 
pute ſuch things to the divinity as would be a 
* diſgrace to humanity 7: That © the Few 
* ſyſtem contained ſuch inſtances of partiality 
in love and hatred, of furious anger, and 
* unrelenting vengeance, in a lang ſeries of at- 
* bitrary judgments, as no people on carth but 
this would have aſcribed, I do not ſay to God, 
but to the worlt of thoſe monſters, who are 
* ſuffered or ſent by God, for a ſhort time, to 
* puniſh the iniquities of men 4,” To the 


Vol. IV. p. 395.” f Vol. III. p. 299. 
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arbitrary, and depends on mere will — And 


dence. Nor is this any more to be found fault 
with than his making different pecies of beings, 


ſhall have it in his ker to do any — for an 


A View of the Dz1sTicau Writer, 
ſame purpoſe he afterwards obſerves, that ac. 
cording to the repreſentations made in Sctip. 
ture, God . loves with partiality, his mercy is 


* towards mankind his anger is often furious, 
« his hatred invererate, his vengeance unrelent- 


ing: But when the wicked repent of their 


t ſins, he repents ſometimes of his ſeverity,” 
And then he aſks, © What a deſcription ts this 


< of the All- perfect Being 2” Bur this deſcrip- 


tion is his own, and is founded upon a groſs 
miſrepreſentation of the true intention and de. 


ſign of the ſacred writings, As to loving with 


partiality, if by that be meant his favouring and 
diſtinguiſhing ſome with greater privileges and 
advantages, and giving them more valuable 


means of improvement than others; nothing 


can be more evident than that this has been of. 
ten and ſtill is done in the courſe of his provi- 


ſome vaſtly tranſcending others in their facul 
ties, and capacities for happineſs. He is the ab- 
ſolute Lord and diſpenſer of his own gifts, and 
his goodneſs is that of a free and ſovereign he. 
nefaQor ; and it would be the height of abſurdity 
and profaneneſs to pretend to tie him. down to 
give to all men preciſely the ſame capacities, the 


ſame advantages and opportunities, and to limit 


him ſo that he ſhall not diſpenſe his gifts in ſuch 
meaſures and proportions as he thinks fit, nor 


One 


one perſon or people, but what he does pre-LET TEX 


ciſely for every perſon and for all people. But 
if by partiality be meant partiality in judgment, 
and in the diſtribution, of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, it is very unjuſt to charge the holy Scrip- 
tutes as attributing ſuch partiality to the Supreme 
Being. There is nothing more ſtrongly and 


expreſly aſſerted there than that God acceprerh 


wi the perſons of men, and that he judgeth 
without reſpet7 of perſons. It is evident, not 
merely from a ſingle paſſage, but from the whole 
tenor of the ſacred writings, that the righhteous 
Lord loveth righteouſneſs, that he extendeth his 
favour to all thoſe of the human race, of what- 

ſoever family or nation, who ſincerely love and 
obey him, and go on in a courſe of real piety 
and virtue: That ſuch perſons alone can hope 
for an intereſt in his favour, and to obtain the 
divine acceptance and approbation : And that 
al wicked and preſumptuous ſinners of whatſo- 
ever nation or profeſſion, ſhall be expoſed to 

his juſt diſpleaſure. Nor are there any ſuch 
things aſcribed to God in Scripture as arbitrary 


judgments. And whereas this writer charges it as 


unworthy of God to repreſent him as repenting 
4 his ſeverity when the wicked repeat of their 
ins; the thing really intended by this muſt be 
xknowleged to be agreeable to the beſt ideas 
vecan form of his governing wiſdom, righte- 
ouſneſs, and goodneſs. For it only ſignifies, 
that when ſinners forſake their evil ways, God 
5 graciouſly pleaſed to change the methods 5 
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Iren his dealings towards them, and is willing to re. 
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ceive them to his grace and favour. But in reality 
there is no change in the divine purpoſes or coun. 


cils. The change that is wrought is in the mind 


and temper of the ſinner: God acts uniformly ac- 
cording to the ſtated. rules of his adminiſtrations; 
and nothing has happened but what he perfect 
forcknew. But repenting in a ſtrict and proper 
ſenſe, as it is a mark of human imperfection 
and mutability, is expreſly denied of God in 
the holy Scripture; where we are aſſured, that 
God is not as the ſon of man that he ſhould 
repent... E. 8 
As to the expreſſions of anger, wrath, futy, 


hatred, vengeance, as aſcribed to God in the 


ſacred writings, it is a thing ſo obvious that it 
can ſcarce be miſtaken, that theſe are only 


| ſtrong expreſſions deſigned to impreſs the hearts 


of men with a more lively ſenſe of God's righ- 
teous diſpleaſure againſt ſin and wickedneſs, and 
reſolution to puniſh it; which it is of the 
higheſt importance to mankind to conſider and 


believe. Any one that allows himſelf to con- 
_ ſider impartially, muſt be ſenſible, that ſuch 
ways of repreſenting things are abſolutely neccl- 


ſary in a revelation deſigned for common ule; 
and that it is far more forthe good'of the world 
in general, and for promoting the intereſts of 


virtue, and reſtraining vice and wickedaels, 
that men ſhould conceive of God as loving and 


taking pleaſure in the good and righteous, and 


as full of juſt reſentment againſt evil doers, than 
= N * 


Lord BoLlINGBROKE. - ROE 


4 utterly unconcerned about the actions and af. LETTER 
fairs of men, or alike affected towards the rig ; 


teous and the wicked. Yea, the former notions 
are not only more uſeful, and of better influ- 
ce, but more juſt and rational i in themſelves, 
and more worthy of the All- perfect Being. 
For what idea is this of God, to repreſent him 
as neith delighting in order and virtue, nor 
diſpleaſed with vice and wickedneſs, but ſo- 
icing himſelf in an eternal indolence, and no- 
vay concerned about the good or ill behaviour, 
the happineſs or miſery of his reaſonable crea- 
tures! A God deſtitute of all affections, or of 
any thing correſpondent to them, would not be 
the moſt perfect Being. There are ſpiritual af- 
fections, which have nothing to do with body, 
and which as properly belong to ſpirits or minds, 
a intellect or will; and I can as cafily ſuppoſe 
them deſtitute of the latter as of the former. 
Our affections indeed have uſually a great mix- 
ture of bodily paſſions, and conſequenly of im- 
perfection. Bur there are affections of a nobler 
kind, and which we may conceive in pure ſpi- 
tits, yea, they cannot be conceived without 
them, Nor can we avoid aſcribing ſome affec- 
tions, or what is analogous or equivalent to 
them, to God, provided we remove from them 
all thoſe imperfections and defects with which 
they are attended in us. A love of order, 
goodneſs, purity, virtue, and a juſt deteſta- 
tion of moral evil, is abſolutely —_— 


from 


LzTTxx from the idea of the Infinitely · perfect Being, 


* 


A, the moſt wiſe and righteous Governor of the 
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I ſhall conclude my obſervations on this part 
of Lord Bolingbroke's book with a paſſage from 
an author, whom no man will ſuppoſe to have 
been prejudiced in favour of the Scriptures. It 
is Mr. Anthony Collins, in an Eſſay which he 
publiſhed in 1707. concerning the uſe of reaſon 
in propoſitions, the evidence whereof depends 
pon human teſtimony, After having obſerved, 
that © one uſe of reaſon in things which by the 
C“ teſtinfony of men are ſuppoſed to come from 
* God, is to endeavour to find out ſuch a ſenſe 
© of a ſuppoſed divine revelation as is agreeable 
* to the diſcoverics of our reaſon, if the words 
under any kind of conſtruction will bear it, 
c though at firſt view they may ſeem repugnant 
„ to reaſon, and to one another;” he adds, 
* This is certainly a great piece of juſtice, and 
« what is due to words that upon the lcaſt cyi- 
* dence can be ſuppoſed to come from God, 
* eſpecially ſince expreſſions that do not lite- 
* rally quadrate with the maxims of reaſon and 
« philoſophy, are neceſſary to make a revela- 
* tion have any effect upon common people's 
* minds. For was not God to be repreſented 
by expreſſions, which literally underſtood at- 

©: tribute to him human paſſions and actions, 
* they who by their occupations in the world 
* arc incapable of thoſe more juſt ideas which 
* men of thought know to belong to that Be- 

F ing, 


"Hh Botinobroxs, 
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4 ing, would perhaps think him incapable of LETOEK 


« taking ce of their actions: And 
« therefore to make a revelation «/eful and 
« credible in itſelf, it muſt conſiſt of words 
© whoſe /zteral meaning is falſe, but whoſe real 
meaning is conſiſtent with the juſteſt notions 


ey 


& 


« of reaſon and philoſophy. And therefore 
« we ought to examine whether the words un- 
der any conſtruction will bear a reaſonable 


« ſenſe,” p. 17, 18, Mr. Collins then applies 
this obſer vation to the revelation which we ac- 
now lege, and conſiders thoſe paſſages of Scrip- 


ture where God is ſaid to reſt, repent, be angry, 


Oc. It muſt be owned, that this gentleman 
judges much more reaſonably and equitably i in 
this matter than Lord Bo/zngbroke has done. 
This may ſuffice at preſent, In my next I 
ſhall conſider the other objections which his 


Lordſhip hath urged againſt the divine authority 


of the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, eſpeci· 
h of the Mo Your e N 
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Farther objections againſt the Moſaic Writing, 
and the Scriptures of the. Old Teftament 
conſidered. The-laws of Moſes not contrary 
to the lau of nature. This particularly ſteum 
muh regard to the command for extermi. 
nating the Canaanites, and the law for pu- 
. wihing thoſe among the Iſtaclites that ſhould 
3 to idolatry, with death. The laws 
_ Moſes not accountable for the fury of t 
Stalots. The inſtances of Phineas and Mat- 

tathias conſidered. Inſociability not the firſt 
principle of the lau of Moſes, nor did that 
la take the Jews out of all moral obliga- 
Lions to the reſt of mankind. There is no- 
. thing falſe or abſurd in the Moſaical account 
of the creation of the world, and the fall of 
man. Concerning the ſanttions of the law 
of Moſes. The not making expreſs mention 

of future rewards and puniſhments in that 
aw, no argument againſt its divine original. 
Some other objettions againſt the Scriptures 

obwiated. " eV | X 


SIR, : 


Now proceed to another ſet of obj ections 
7 which are deſigned to ſhew that ſome of the 
laws of Moſes are abſolutely contrary to the law 


Lord Bor IxeROEK E. : 


of nature, which is the law of God, and NOS. 
ſore cannot come from him. He inſtances par 


ticularly in the command for exterminating the 
Canaanites, and the law for puniſhing idolaters 
among the Iſraelites with death. —* In both 
« which, he ſays, it is impiouſly ſuppoſed, 

« againſt principles as ſelf-evident, as 2 of 
« thoſe neceſſary truths, which are ſuch of all 
* knowlege, that the Supreme Being commands 
« by one law what he forbids by another ||.” 
And that © he approved and commanded on par- 
« ticular occaſions the moſt abominable viola- 
tions of the general laws of nature *,” 1 
ſhall conſider what he has offered with regard to 
each of theſe. 

As to the command for exterminating the Ca. 
naanites, it is what he frequently inveighs againſt ' 
a5 the greateſt piece of injuſtice and cruelty that 
ever was committed f. And he has pronounced, 
that © the men who juſtify ſuch cruelties upon 
any hypotheſis whatſoever, muſt have very ill 
© hearts as well as heads: And that he who 
© imputes them to the Supreme Being is worſe 
than an atheiſt, though he paſs for a faint +.” 
| ſhall venture however to examine what this 
tigid cenſurer has offered on this ſubjec. 

Ne firſt layeth it down as a principle, that God 

* cannot command in particular what he for- 
« bids in general. He who has made benevo- 
" tence to all rational beings the fundamental 
| ] Val. V. p. 180. 5 . p. 181, ＋ See particularly 


Val, III. p. 30g. Vol. V. p. 99. 146: 85 vol. III. p 305. 
wy law 
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LETTER® law of our nature, can never command ſome 
“to rob or to murder others; to uſurp on the 
Do pcs rights of thcir fcllow-creatures, and to er. 
_ © terminate whole nations *.“ The fotce of 
his argument here lies wholly in the words 700 
and murder, both which carry the idea of de. 
priving others of their lives and properties, with: 
out a juſt cauſe, and without law ful authority, 
But though God has forbidden us, both in the 
law of nature, and in the decalogue, to murder 
he can command ſome to put others to death 
for juſt cauſes, in which caſe it is not murder. 
He never by giving this law to mankind divelted 
himſelf of the dominion he hath over the livres 
of his creatures. He can alſo commiſſion for 
wiſe ends ſome to deprive others of their pro 
perties. For the law of nature is always to be 
underſtood with this limitation, except in caſes 
where God himſelf ſhall otherwiſe appoint, It 
is no principle of that law, that God can never 
without injuſtice. exterminate nations. „That 
he can do it in a way of immediate judgment 
by ſending deſtructive calamities, famines, pe- 
ſtilences, earthquakes, deluges, and the like, 
cannot be denied by any Theiſt, who believes 
a providence governing mankind, and interpo- 
ſing in the affairs of men, And if he can doit 
immediatcly himſelf, be can commiſſion men 
to do it, provided he gives ſufficient credentials 
of that commiſſion. And ſuch the 1/faettes 
had according to the accounts given in the books 
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eumſtances as there repreſented. Out author 
himſelf ſuppoſes the miracles done among them, 
if really done, to be ſufficient to convince all 
mankind, not only at that time, but in all ſac- 
eccding generations to the end of the world; of 
the divine authority ot that law and conſtitution: 
And therefore ſufficient to convince the people 
of Hrael. All therefore that remained was that 
they ſhould be ſatisfied of the ttuth of the facts; 
ind of this they could not doubt, as they were 
done before their eyes. And the ſame books 
which give an account of the facts, give an ac- 
count of the divine commiſſion to the Jraeliter, 
and the rcaſons and ends of it. And whereas 
t is urged, that « the Canaanites were ob- 
© noxious to the divine vengeance in no other 
" reſpe& than that which was common to them 
with all the heathen nations, vis. their ido- 
latty x: This is not true according to the 
xccount given by Moſes, Levit.xviii. 24, 25. 
7. whereby it appears, that it was not merely 
for their idolatry, but for theit monſtrous vices 
and wicked neſs of all kinds, that they were or- 
cred to be exterminated. And that never was 
there upon earth a more profligate and aban- 
doned tace of men. And ſuppoſing this to be 
tne, and that God had determined to ſignalize 
lis righteous vengeance againſt them in the ſe 
ſereſt manner, he might, without any pretence 
ee val. V. p. 184. 
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of Moſes. And in judging of the caſe, — 
far ĩt ĩs juſtifiable, we muſt take it in all its cir- 1 
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122 TERfor arraigning the juſtice of his: proceedings hape 
* them by fire from heaven, as he did 
of them at Sudom and Comorrab, or have 
overwhelmed them with an inundation, or haye 
ſwallowed them up by an earthquake, and 
thereby utterly deſtroyed that people, their little 
ones as well as the adult. Nor could it have 
been ſaid in ſuch a caſe, that this was contrary 
to the law of nature. But then it would not 
have been ſo apparent, that this calamity wu 
inflicted in a way of puniſhment for their ido- 
latry and deteſtable wickedneſs. It might hay 
been poſſibly attributed to ſome natural cauſe, 
or have been regarded as an unaccountable and 
fortuitous event. But when they were ordeted 
to be exterminated for their abominable crimes 
by an expreſs command of God; atteſted; by 4 
ſeries of the moſt amazing miracles and-diyine 
interpoſitions; and this appointed to be eie. 
cuted by another nation, Who were peculiarly 
ſet; apart by their original conſtitution to the 
acknowlegement and adoration” of the one tiut 
God, and of him only, and to whom God hid 
given the moſt holy and excellent ldws3-at the 
ſame time threatening them wich the li 
ments if they committed tlie like etimes: 4 
this caſe the reaſon of the judgment was 48 
parent, as when a malefactot is put to death d) 
an officer of juſtice for a crime, ” execution of 
the ſentence of a juſt magiltrate./ - Nor-is there 
any thing in ſuch a procedure, that can be pro- 


ycd to be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom and righ- 
teouſneb 
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tcouſneſs of the Supre > cb! 
to his own laws. j fine there is no law of natute 


that debats God ftom cxeeating judgments on 
particular perſdns, or polity nations for their 


crimes and vices even to-eftetmitiation, of froth 


employing, if he thinks fit; one or more na- 


tions to execute his judgments upon otlfiers. 
Nor has this conſident and aſſuming writer 


brought auy pr | 
and what they f did there, to the er leltie 8 4 ex 


exciſed by the Spaniards in Hmorita u, afl 


to the ravages of the Hung under Attila, 'Whs, 
he ſays, were much mote mietelful than ty T, 
there is this! vaſt difference between the ekſes, 
that the latter had no motive or pretenice: but 
their own ambition, avatice; and oruelty, whekeas 
the former did it in execution of the expreſo cm- 
mand of God, and by a eommillion from him, 
the truth- of Which was eonfit med by 4 ſeries of 
the moſt eMraordinaty divitie” atreſtations" that 
evet the world ſaw): This therefore" ea VE no 
precedent to any other nation to do the Nike, 
except they can produce the ſume of equal ptofs 
of a divine commiſſion; which no other ſtnce 
have been able to do, and ptebably never Will. 


This may ſuffice with regard to the command 
for the extermination of the danaanites: Whith 
have elſewhete conſideted mote largely. Set 
Anſwer to Chriftianity as old at the Cin, 
Vo III. p. zeg-.. + Vol. V. p. 1438. 
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LETTER Vol. I. p. p. 429. 437. And the Anfuer't 
vv Morgan, Vol. II. p.:97, et ſeq. 1: 5) 

I., The other command produced by this author 

to prove that the law of Moſes is contraty to 

the law of nature, and therefore cannot be of 

divine original, is the law for putting a' falſe 

prophet to death that fnould attempt to ſeduce 

the. people to idolatry, and for the inflicting a 

capital puniſhment upon any particular perſon 

among the ſrarlites that ſhould revolt to ido- 

latry, and even deſtroying a city that ſhould do 

ſo. Concerning this he very dogmatically pro 

nounces ] lay, that the law of nature i; 

„ the law of God. Of this I have the ſamt 

* demonſtrative knowlege that I have of the 

_ © exiſtence of God the All- perfect Being. 

< ſay, that the All- perfect Being cannot con- 

« tradict himſelf: That he would conttadidt 

e himſelf, if the laws contained in the thir- 

<« tecnth chapter of Deuteronomy were his laws 

« fince they contradict thoſe of natute: And 

ec therefore that they are not his laws. Of all 

« this I have as certain, as intuitive a knowlege, 

% as I have that two and two ate equal to — 
4 or that the whole is bigger than a patt . A 

very ſhort and deciſive determination of the con 

troverſy | But we are by this time too well ac. 

nd with his Lordſhip's manner, to lay an) 

ſtreſs on his poſitive aſſertions, — 4 
Brared with * molt aſſuming air. 
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The argument he makes uſe of here is thel TZI 
lame that he had uſed before, vis. that the . 


law of nature forbids murder. This will be 
cafily allowed. But it is not inconſiſtent with 
that — which forbids murder, to put perſons 
to death, who are guilty of crimes that by 
the fundamental laws of the community de- 
ſetre death. If God ſhould have enacted a 
general Jaw obligatory on all mankind, that 
vhoſoever ſhould commit idolatry, or worſhip 


| any other God, ſhould be put to death, as well 


as that any man that ſhould ſhed the blood of 
another without cauſe ſhould be pur to death; 
this- author» might be challenged with all his 
confidence to prove, that ſuch a divine law would 
be contradictory to the law of nature. Idolatry 
by his own acknowlegement is forbidden in the 
law of nature, and is a breach of the firſt and 
great article of that law; and he repreſents it 
one of the greateſt of crimes *. But God 
bas not thought fit to enact a genetal law obli- 
gatory on all mankind for puniſhing idolaters 
vith death, and without his appointment it ought 
not to be executed. But when it pleaſed bim 
for wiſe: ends to ſelect a particular nation, and 
among them to erect a peculiar ſacred. polity, 
and to appoint that the adoration of the one true 
Cod and of him only, ſhonld be the very baſis 
of their conſtitution, on which all their privi 


kyes, their national properties, and their right 


to their country depended, it is evident that un. 


ed: * 195. 
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ea rnder ſuch à conſtitution to revolt to idolatty and 
* polytheiſm, was in the moſt criminal ſenſe to 
de traitors to the community: And to arraign 
a a law for inflicting a capital puniſhment upon 
_ kdolaters under that particular conſtitution, is 
highly abſurd. Nor could any thing be more 
juſt in ſuch a caſe, than to ordet that à — 
phet, who ſhould endeavour to ſeduce the p 
to idolatry, ſhould be put to death: Th 
this writer objects againſt it as unjuſt for this 
ſtrange reaſon, that 'miracles were daily and 
e almoſt hourly wrought in the ſight of all 
„ Iſrael x.“ This is abſolutely falſe, if under. 
ſtood of miracles ſtrictly ſo called; or if it were 
true, it is an odd thing, to urge that which 
made the crime of the falſe prophet the greater, 
to be a bento for: CC him from: 3 
ment. #413 £4 17 
But what be chiefly finds faule with Joke 
Jaw for deſtroying any 1/+aelitiſh city, that ſhould 
fall off to the worſhip of idols, Deut. xiii. 13, 
14, 15, 16. He urges, that “ the innocent 
«& were to be involved in the ſame puniſhment 
« with the guilty; neither man, nor woman, 
1 nor beaſt, neither the brother, the daughter, 
e the wife, nor the friend was to be ſpared: 
%“ And that the whole chapter is ſuch, an edidt 
as could not be —. to Attila without 
j njuſtice. And after exclaiming againſt the 
obſtinaey of thoſe that pretend to juſtify the 
law of Moſes in this inſtance, he obſeryes, that 


Vol. V. p. 183. 


; 6 by 


Tord BolIN GOK E. 455. 
< iy he law, the undiſtinguiſhing extetmina-Uenrzx 
« tion of collective bodies, and eſpecially for. 9 
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c * juſtice.” And he inſinuates, that there are 
a precepts in that chapter. © from which, the in- 
, * quiſition copied the. inſtructions ſhe gives to 
þ « her familiars$.” But this is a groſs miſrepre- 
a ſentation. He himſelf elſewhere obſerves, that 
e * the cruel principle of perſecution for opi- 
d © nions was never known, till Chriſtians in- 
i * troduced it into the world ;” though con- 
t trary, as he owns, to the true ſpirit of the Gol- 
0 pel. And it is manifeſt that the puniſnments 
, WH referred to Deut. xiii. were not to be inflicted 
, for matters of opinion but of practice, for open 
: acts of idolatry in ſubverſion of the fundamental 
i WH conſtitution of their ſtate, And great care was 
t tobe taken, that the puniſhment ſhould not be 
. executed without due inquiry, and full proof. 
They were to inguire, and make Jearch, and 
: * V. 5. 6 Wa. 194 4B. p 183, 1 B. 
| T6 Ed a 
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| © matters of opinion, is allowed *. And af- 
terwards, arguing againſt Mr. Locke, he adds, 


that © even ſuppoſing God to be their King, the 
« objections of injuſtice and cruelty in thoſe 
« Jaws will remain in their full fotce: And that 


to ſuppoſe him to have given theſe laws 


« would be to degrade the All- perfect Being to 
the character of an unjuſt and cruel tyrant, 
« who authorized and even commanded his mi- 
„ niſters expreſly, to 'puniſh without meaſure, 
“ without diſcernment; and without forms of 
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LETTER ack diligently, ſo as to be aſſured that it wa; 


truth, and the thing certain. Great deliberation 
was to be uſed: And except the whole city 
Was obſtinately addicted to idolatry, and deter. 
mined to perſiſt in it, they were not to be entei- 
minated. And conſidering the deſign and nz. 
ture of that peculiar conſtitution, a decree: or 
law for exterminating a city among themſelves 
that ſhould revolt to the worſhip of falſe Gods, 
ſeemed neceſſary, and was like the cutting off 
a corrupt or gangrened limb, which was requi- 
ſite to ſave the whole. If God had at the ori. 
ginal eſtabliſhment of that polity, declared that 
he himſelf would in an immediate way by pe- 
ſtilence, or fire from heaven, or ſome other ex- 
traordinary judgment, exterminate or: defſtoy 
any city among them, that ſhould revolt to the 
worſhip of idols, it could not be pretended that 
this would haye been unjuſt, though children 
as well as adult would be involved in it. But 
he choſe that the puniſhment ſhould be inflicted 
in a judicial way by the hands of the magiſtrates, 
and by the authority of the nation or whole 
community, purſuant to-a law for that purpoſe. 
And the puniſhment was both oder to be 
executed with great ſolemnity, and to be at- 
tended with circumſtances of peculiar ſeverity, 
ſo as to proceed to utter extermination, the 
more effectually to create an horror and deteſt 
ation of the crime, and. to ſhew that ſo wieked 
a race was to be entirely deſtroyed. To which, 
it maſt be added: that this puniſhment was dc- 
| nounced 
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or covenant bet wWeen God and that people. By. 
coming into that covenant for themſelves and 


ſelves and them to the ſevereſt penalties in caſe 
of a revolt. And conſidering the mighty ad- 
yantages they had as a nation by the theocracy, 
and by their peculiar conſtitution, and the ſig- 


their obedience; it was a condition which could 
not be reaſonably objected againſt, ſince they 
might ſo eaſily avoid the threatened calamities, 
by obedience to a law ſo juſt and agrecable to 
reaſon, as is that of the worſhip of the one true 
God, the Lord of the univerſe, and of him only. 
And to have legally tolerated any among them, 
vhether particular perſons or communities, that 
ſhould openly revolt to idolatry, would have 
been manifeſtly abſurd, and abſolutely ſubver- 
ſye of their whole polity, 

This writer takes particular notice of © the 
* right the zealots aſſumed to aſſaſſinate any 
* Jew, that ſhould ſeem to them to violate by 


* the divinity, of the temple, and of the na- 


* horror among the Fews, as no other nation 
erer produced.“ It will be owned, that the 


tied this to an exceſs of madneſs and furys but 
the law is not accountable for it. It is evident 


which 


theit children, they voluntarily ſubjected them - 


nal ble ſſings that would have followed upon 


public and ſtrong appearances the ſanctity of 


tion: And that this produced ſuch ſcenes of 
zealots in the latter times of the Fewwi/h ſtate car 


dom the thirteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, 


4 


. in conſequence of the original contract LETTER 
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LETTER Which orders the puniſhment of thoſe that ſhoulg 
x jcvolt to idolatry, that the whole was to be tranſ. 
'- - acted in an orderly and legal way, with great 
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deliberation, and by public authority, And 
the {ame thing is repeated Deut. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6. where it is ordained, that with regard to 
any particular perſon that had ſerved other Gods, 
they ſhould before they puniſhed him enquire 
and ſearch diligently. And it is expreſſy ap- 
pointed, that at the mouth of two or three wit. 
neſſes he ſhould be put to death, hut that 47 the 
mouth of one witneſs he ſhould not be put to 
death, Nor does Lord Bolingbroke pretend to 
produce any law to authorize the madneſs of the 
zcalots. He only mentions two inſtances, which, 
he thinks, countenanced it, viz: that of Phi. 
ueas, and that of Matthias. As to the former, 
he ſays, © Phineas murdered Zimri and Caoli 
*in the act of fornication.” But this was not 
a ſimple act of fornication, It was joined with 
avowed idolatry, and, as it was circumſtanced, 
was a moſt inſolent defiance of all law and au- 
thority, one of the moſt flagrant crimes, in open 

oppoſſtion to God and Man, that could be com 
mitted. The perſon who inflicted the puniſh- 
ment was himſelf a chief magiſtrate, of high 
authority, and in a caſe which needed no proof, 
and admitted of no delay, when a plague from 
God was broke out among the people on the ac. 
count of that very crime which theſe perſons 
ſo impudently avowed: And it was alſo in con- 

ſequence of an order which Meſes had given 


* 


2 
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the command of God to the judges of 1/22} torx rz 
{iy thoſe that were joined to Bas} Peor. Num- , 


hers xXv. 4, 5. So that Phzneas had full legal 
authority for what he did. And therefore this 
vas no warrant to thoſe who without any au- 
thority aſſaſſinated any man they thought fit un- 
er pretence of his violating the law, of which 
they ſet up themſelves for judges: As to the in- 
tance of Matthias, our author obſerves, that 
in the fury of his holy zeal he ruſhed on the 
eu that was about to ſacrifice in obedierice 
to the edit of Antiochns, and on the officer 
appointed to take care of the execution of the 
« edit, and murdered them both *.“ That we 
may judge of this, it is to be conſidered, that 
never was there a greater tyrant than Antiochus. 
He had entirely ſubverted the whole Ji con- 
titution, aboliſhed the antient laws, and maſ- 
ſacred the people. If ever there was a juſt foun- 
dation for riſing up in defence of religion, law 
and liberty, here was an occaſion: that loudly 
called for it. In theſe circumſtances Matthias, 
who was not a mere private perſon, but 4 ruler, 
nd a great and honourable man in the city of 
Modin where he dwelt, flew a Jew, who was 
then openly committing a crime, for which by 
the fundamental laws of his country he ought _ 
to have ſuffered death, but at a time when no 
legal juſtice i in the uſual forms could be had. 
He alſo killed the King's officer, who was then 
compelling the people to ſubvert the laws. This 
„il u. „ . 

he 
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LETTER he deſigned as a fignal to tlie inſurrection which 
he immediately begun, an inſurrection fully jy: 
" ſtifiable if ever any was ſo, and which was ex: 
ried on with a noble ſpirit-and' fortitude,” ang 
with a ſucceſs that ended in the ſubverſion of 
the horrid tyranny, and the happy reſtoration of 
their liberties and laws. Such an action, ſo cir 
cumſtanced as that of Matthias, if it had been 
performed by a Greet or Roman, in oppoſition 
to horrid bare - fac d tyranny and cruelty, and in 
vindication of the eſſential laws and liberties of 
his country, would have been highly celebrated, 
and tranſmitted to all ey us 254 7 0 
glorious act of heroiſm. 

The only thing farther that 1 wall mention 
is what he obſerves concerning the maſſacre 
* which the Levites made of three thouſand 
4, men in one day, when they were commanded; 
% without any other form of proceeding, to 
* take every man his ſword, and to ſlay his 

** neighbour *. This muſt be.owned to be an 
extraordinary puniſhment, and the occaſion wa 
extraordinary. The revolt of the people was 
the moſt inexcuſable, by this writer's own a. 
knowlegement, that could be ſuppoſed. It hap- 
pened, when the law had been juſt promulgated 
with the moſt amazing ſolemnity, and the con- 
ſtitution eſlabliſned, to which they had given 
their own conſent. The body of the people 
had thereby expoſed — Fs to deſtruction, 
And if they had been conſumed i in an _ 
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date way. by a. plague, or fire, or ſome extra- 2 


ordinary. judgm ent from heaven, it was no 
more than they deſerved. It vas neceſſary that 
ſo open, ſo public, ſo aggravated a revolt, and 
inſurrection againſt the majeſty and authority of 
the ſupreme, univerſal Lord, to whom they them- 
ſelyes had fo. lately in the moſt ſolemn manner 
ſowed ſubjęction and obedience, ſhould be di- 
ſinguiſned with marks of great ſeverity. In 
caſes of crimes where great numbers have been 
concerned, it has ſometimes been thought juſi 
to decimate them, to make one in ten ſuffer the 
death they all deſerved. ., But here of above ſix 
hundred thouſand three thouſand only ſuffered, 
nat above the two hundredth, part of the whole. 
The, numbers that were concerned rendered the 
wying cach of them io a formal proceſs, which 
s what he ſeems to require, impracticable. Nor 
was there any need of it. The fact was publig 
and, notorious: And the perſons that ſuffered 
were. undoubtedly ſuch as were known to be 
molt guilty, and to have been moſt active in pro- 
moting the defection and revolt. And the im- 
mediate puniſhment of theſe was the moſt ſpecdy 
way of quelling the, inſurrection, and bringing 
the whole body to a ſenſe of their guilt and of 
their duty. 
The third, objedion I propoſcd t to take no- 
tice of as raiſed by this writer againſt the Me- 
Jaic œconomy is. this. That “ he fult prin- 
ciples, and the whole tenor of the Jeu 


% _— took that people our of all moral ob- 
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LLTTERE ligations to the teſt of marikind—-Tharthe 

Wow © wete taught to think rhemfelves a thi 

ace diſtinct from the reſt of mankind, and 

% who were far froth owing to other men, wha 

< other men owed to them, and to one an 

ther. This produced 4 legal ihjaGiece and 

© cruelty in their whole conduct, authorized 

wy” COT. their law; and preſſed upon them by thel 

« prieſts and prophets *. "And he'elſewlitt: 
obleryes, that the firſt princlp le of their b 

4 lity, eccleſtaſtital and civil, whe infociability; 

And accotdingly their manners wete rendered 

4 unfuitable to the common nature and getilts 

«of mankind f.. nenen 

This is a heavy chatge, but if Cloſely ext 

* Woe this infoclabliity an 10Unteth'ro f thbte 

than this. That they had not a communty of 

religion and rites with rhe bearkitris; as the bet 

theils had wich one another,” and Wich the 

could not have without abſolurely deſttoyigg, 

and defeating the end of their moſt excellent 

conſtitution : That they were not 'to'intermity 

with idolaters, and were obliged to Keep tok 

to the obſetvation of their own peculiar lan 

and cuſtoms; ſeveral of which Werte delighted 

to preſerve them as a diſtin body from mixiny 

and incorporating with other , nations. * "Ani 

conſidering how different their conſtitution vn 

from that which obtained in other countries: 

That all the world about them was Wimerlen Þ 
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. 4olatry and polytheiſm, and that- they them- ert 

7 {elves were very apt to fall in with the idolatrons ; . 
nd culoms of the neighbouting nations, and to 
n which mankind in all ages have been very 

io Wl prone: Confideting theſe things, if great ca 

nd WM bad not been taken to keep them diſtinet by i 


od Feral peculiar rites and cuſtoms, and to Hinder 
er them from intermatrying 'with their idofattous 
it WM ccighbouts, they could not poflibly have pre- 
W {ved theit conſtitution: They muſt have been 


ſoon) mixed and confounded with other flations: 
The conſequence of which would habe been; 
that they would have fallen into à conformity 
to their religion and worſhip, and have loſt their 
own. And ſo the whole eſign of that admi⸗ 
able polity; fo well fitted to preſerve tlie xh Y 
tze and wotſhip-of the one true God, and mi 
bim only, in W oppottic to the uniyerfall 
niling polytheiſm and idolatty, would 
been defeated? i And all nations Told Rave 1 
involved in the” ſame cotton idofatty, aud pet- 
haps have continued in it to this day. For, 'ac- 
ctding ro the plan aid by the divine wildon, 
Judaiſm prepared the Way for Chiilftiahiry' of 
And all he is good iti Mabometaniſh is 902 
nyed ftom the one or the other of theſe. But 
though the people of Iſtael were obliged thus 
to keep themſelves dilſinct, and though 'hotie 
vere regarded as ſtrictiy and properly theor- = 
ported into'their body, who did not conform 
to the peculiar laws of cheir polity, they were 
not able to * their benevolence to thoſe 
ot 


try 
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' LzTTERof their own nation. They were digected 5) 
many cxpreſs precepts in their law to they grey 
1 kindneſs to thoſe ot other nations, 180 the r 


1441. 


che —— 4 * $3-G 
It is mere Lang _ abuſe to 10 ing at the 
Fes were authorized by their, law, and preſſed 
by their prophets, to exerciſe cruelty and. 
Juſtice towards the reſt of mankind ; and, that 
yt were abſolved from all moral obligations, 
from all rulcs of juſtice, equity, and fidc- 
lity with regard to them. Nor was, thete 30) 
thing in their law to oblige them to -perſecuts 
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| | 
others for their opinions in religion, * to. com- | 
( 

[ 


pel them to conform to their peculiar rites. On 

the contraty, they allowed 5 of any other 
nation to dwell among them, and to. worlhip , 

at the temple where there, was a court provided N 
for them, who worſhipped. the one true God I 
the maker and preſervet of all things, . though WM. 

they « did not obſerye the rites which, wete fe 
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Arid how Happy would it have been; if the ptin· 
ciples of toleration had been. always carries thus 
far among thole of ocher profeſſions! 

Their looking upon theinſelves to be God's 
choſe people, ought to have engaged chem te 
gteit thatikfulneſs to God for ſuch eminent ad- 
raacages, and to have put them upon diſtinguimq- 
ing themſelues by the pure ptacłice of religion” 
and evety virtue, that they might walk 5 — 
ol their charactet and privileges: If they abuſed 
this to pride and ĩnſolence, the fault Was not in 
their law, but in themſelves. Mankind have 


been al ways too prone to abuſe their real or 


ſippdſed advantages. The Greeks regatded the 
rt 6f the world as barbarians: ' And Socrates 
introduced by Plato in his fifth book of laws, 
s ditecting the Greeks to regard the barbarians 
6 by nature their enemies, and as preſcribing a 
conduct towatds them, which is litrle reconci- 
able to the common rules of humanity. Chri- 
ans cannot but look upon it as their great ad- 
untage that they are diſtinguiſhed from many 
her nations which are ſunk in the gtoſſeſt ig- 
notance and batbariſm. And it would argue 
the moſt inexcuſable ſtupidity and ingratitude, 
not to be very thankful to providence on this 
Kount.” But this is no juſt reaſon for treating 
loſe nations with contempt and ctuelty. 

Tue fourth objection which was mentioned 
vs, that there are ſeveral paſſages in the Serip- 
ues, which are falſe, 1 and unphiloſo- 

. IL . . Fhical. 
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LETTEBphical; , And he particularly inſtances in the ac · 
ä count thete given of the creation of the world, 

dug the fall of man. beg 104 25 4915 
With reſpect to the former, he ſays, t is 

4 impoſſible to read what Moſes writ on that 
ſubject, without teeling contempt for him as 

a philoſopher, and horror as a divine. Fot 

he is to be conſidered under both theſe cha- 

* racters .. And he takes upon him to pto- 
nounce, that we cannot admit Moſes's teſti- 
mony concerning the beginning of the world 

* for divine, without abſurdity and blaſphe- 
There cannot in my opinion be a greater in- 

ſtance of the moſt unreaſonable prejudice, than 

the objections that have been raiſed againſt the 
authority of Moſes from the account he gives of 

1 the creation, Whoſoever will take the pains 
=. imparrially to compare it with the accounts kit 
us in the traditions of the moſt antient nations, 
concerning which the reader may ſee the intro- 
duction to the Univerſal Hiſtory, relating to 
the Co/mogony, or the creation of the wart, 
will find the account given by Maſes ſo vallly 
ſuperior, as will naturally lead him to regatd it 
as of an higher original. There is a majeſij and 
ſublimity, as well as ſimplicity and plainneſs in 
it, which hath greatly recommended it to the 

| beſt judges. Nothing could be ſo proper to a- 
ſwer the deſign he had in view, as to begin hi 
book with an account of the creation of tic 

I Vol. III. p. 231. 283. . p. 38. 
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that God created the world, and all things that, 
are therein, this would not have made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon the people, as was proper and 
neceſſary in a matter of ſuch vaſt importance, 
and which, according to the author's own ob- 
ſervation, * leads to the acknowlegement of 
the Supreme Being, by a 3 levelled to 
the meaneſt underſianding . And there- 
fore it was proper to give them more diſtin& no- 
tions of the formation of things by-the divine 
power and wiſdom, Accordingly he diſtinctly 
mentions the light, the firmament, the fun; the 
moon, and ſtars, the carth, the ſea, the moun- 
tains, the- plants and vegetable products of the 
earth, the various kinds of animals, and laſtly, 
man himſelf. And aſſures them, that theſe va- 
tious appearances were not owing to a variety 
of cauſes, which, according to Lord Boling- 
broke, the firſt men in the rude uncultivated ages 
would be naturally led to believe, but were all 
owing to one and the ſame glorious original 
cauſe and author, It is evident, that what was 
principally deſigned was to give an account of 
the formation of our ſyſtem, as far as' relates 
ar to our earth: At the ſame time aſ- 
ing them, that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, all 
the heavenly bodies, which the nations were apt 
to adore, were created by God. The whole 
8 repreſented as having been effected with an Al- 
mighty facility. That God * ſpoke or com- 
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wags.: If he had merely aſſerted in n LETTER 


|  L27Tzx manded, and it was done. All things were Ctet- 
LAS ted by the word of his 
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power, which tends to 
give a noble idea of the power and majeſty of 
the great Creator. Yet this great work, ac- 
cording to Moſes, was carried on in an orderly 
progrefſive way. There is a general account 
given of the viſible and fucceſſive” changes 
wrought each day uf n the face of the eatth, 
till it was completed. But our author who is 
determined on every ſuppoſition to find fault 
with the Moſaic account, blames Moſes for re- 
preſenting the ſolar ſyſtem, or even this our pla. 
net, as having been the work of fix days. He 
inks * ſuch ptecipitation ſeems repugnant to 
| vir general order of tiature, which God eſta- 
„ bliſhed, and which he ' obſerves in his 

« productions l. As if the firſt formation of 
wings maſt neceffarily have been catried on in 
the flow way, 'which is now obſeryed after the 
ordet and courſe of nature is once eſtabliſhed. 
It is perfectly agreeable to reaſon to believe, that 
the firſt formation of the world, and the feyeral 
ſpecies of things in it, did not take up a long 
ſpace of time: And yet there is no reaſon to 
think that it was all perfected in an inſtant, with- 
out any intervals, though it would have been 
eaſy to the divine power to have done fo, And 
this writer, who ſeems here to think the creation 
as repreſented by Moſes to have been too much 
precipitated, and accompliſhed in too {Hort 1 
time, ſeems elſewhere to think that it was too 
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fowly carried on. For he ſays; (we muſt not u 


« conceive the world to have beep made by a 
« [aborious progteſſion God willed it to 
« exifh, and i exiſted *,” i pu ls 5. bigs 


As to the particular order in which the crear 
tion was carried on according to the account 
given by Meſes 3 this writer with all his con- 
hdence has not been able to prove that there is 
any thing in it inconſiſtent with reaſon. or with 
true philoſophy : Though he has paſſrd a ſevere 
cenſure on thoſe who have endeavaured to, re- 
concile the Moſaic account to reaſon and par 
« ture, and to wreft natural phileſophy into an 
« agreement with it f.“ He inſtances in Meſsssss 
laying, that “ light was created, and the diſtin- 

« ion of night and day, of evening and morn- 

« ing was made; before the ſun. tha moon, and 
the ſtars T. But we know ſo little of the 
real nature of light, that no man can pretend 


poſitively to determine that it cauld net have 


made its appearance before the ſun and moon 
and planets were completed in theit preſent 


form and order. As it ſeems to be the nobleſt 
ſubſtance in the material world, it is reaſonable 
to believe that at the firſt farmation ot things, it 


chaotic maſs, and put in motion, ſo as to make 
2 diſtinction between light and darkneſs, and 


ſome kind of ſuece ſſion and viciſſitude of the 


one and the other; anſwering to day and.night, 
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470 A View of the Dis ical Writers, 
LETTER from the account given of the work of the fourth 
an, that it was not till then that the ſan, moon, 

and ſtars were rendered conſpicuous to the eatth, 
and the order and courſe of things fully-ſettled; 
ſo as to cauſe the proper diſtinction of times and 
. ſeaſons, days, months, years; for which reaſon 
no notice is taken of the formation of thoſe 
heavenly bodies till that day. It is to littſe pur- 
poſe to ſay, as his Lordſhip has done, that * Moſes 
ie was as ignorant of the true ſyſtem of the uni: 
“ verſe as any of the people of his age. This 
is more than he can prove. But if it were ſof 
ir was not neceſſary, ſuppoſing him inſpired a 
het or a law- giver, that he ſhould be in- 
pred alſo with a knowlege of the true ſyſtem of 
hiloſophy and aſtronomy. Or, if he had been 
er ſo well acquainted with! it, it would have 
been altogether improper to have given an ex. 
actly philoſophical aecount of the creation: Not 
could any ſuch account of it have been given, 
conſidering the different ſyſtems of phil 
that have obtained, but what would have been 
as much found fault with, and perhaps more, 
than that which he has given. The truth is, ſuch 
an · account would have been no way accommo 
dated to the capacities of the people: It would 
have perplexed and confounded: inſtead of in- 
ſtructing . It was proper for many reaſons 
that the account ſhould be drawn up in a po- 
pular wy, and yet in a way that is at the bot. 
tom agreeable to the real truth of 1 80 


the gon is. very * _ a great light, and 


oſophy 
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15 may "be try called ſo, becauſe it 10 great 
light to us, though ſtrictly and philoſophically. A 
ſpeaking it has no light of its on at all. And © © 
now after all our improvements iu philoſophy 
and aſtronomy, we ſtill ſpeak of the light of the 
moon, of the ſun s motion, riſing and ſetting 
And the man that in a moral or theolo- 
gical, or in an hiſtorical diſcourſe, would uſe a 
different Language, would on y ne himſelf 
rer we YO: © GN 
Lord Bali 1 farther Wien that choaph 
Moſ es aſcribe the creation to God, yet when 
4 2 rocegds to the creation of man, he calls 
in other beings to co· operate with him, and 
make man in his and their image. This ſeems 
to lay a foundation for. polytheiſm, which is 
« inconſiftent with that unity of God which my 
© reaſon ſhews me, and which the general tenor 
even of the Moſait hiſtory atteſts 4. And 
ſince by his own acknowlegement the general 
tenor of the Moſaict writings deads us to aſſert 
the unity of God, this En, ſhews that the 
paſſage he refers to was not deſigned to infer 
lytheiſm. And if — be ſomething — 4 
in the manner of expreſſion, it muſt be inter- 
preted in a conſiſtency with the whole Moſaic 
law ; nor can it be ſuppoſed that Moſes intended 
it other wiſe. And this plainly appears from the 
very paſſage itſelf conſidered in its connection. 
kor after having told us, Gen. i. Ver. 26. that 
date Let us make man in has ys _ 
| Vol. III. p. 300. 
M- Hs. aur 
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Ine, lileneſs: He adds, Ver. 27. Aud Gad createl 
(= = X nan in his image, in the image of (gadcereatel 
he him: Where it is plain, that what is expredied 

y in one verſe is ſingular in the other: 
And that the deſign of thoſe expreſſians, Let 
u male man in our image, was not to 
= | that other beings joined; with God ia the forme 
ation of man; and in making him in their as 
Woell as Gods image; ſince it is expredly declated 
| in the words immediately following, that 
created man in his gun image, and. for the 
greater emphaſis; and as it were on purpoſe to 
prevent ſuch a conſtruction, it is again repested, 

in the image of Gad created he him. L would 
obſerve by the way, how: much noble the ac 
= Count is, that is given by Moſes of the:forms 
; tion of man, than/that which was given. by the 
1 antient Egyptians, of whoſe: wiſdam 
loſaphy our author ſpeaks in ſuch high ten 
and from whom he would have us believe Myſit 
dietived all his wiſdom: and kno wiege, They 
taught, as he obſerves from Dijodorus:Sioulas, 
that the firſt of human kind were quicketed 
into life by the ſun, and were animated 5). 
4 ſtems: of mud.“ And he thinks, that f ii 
e are penſuaded that this world had begin 
niog in time, we muſt of neceſſity aſſume 
« that the firſt man and tho firſt woman, or that 
= 1 one man and one woman at Ieaſt, were pro 
SF * duced in full. firength and vigour of body 
| . and mind 3.” "This is agreeable to the Me 
e 4 4% ra We” 4/544 ſai 


ID 


wared to exp, 


rcaſon, though there is no great likelihood; that — . 


—— could have aſſured us of it. Bor 


2 his Lordſhip there obſerves, how men came 


— whint'is 1 conſifient wich gprs 


— 


into the iworid, reaſon will tell us no better 
than hiſtoty or tradition does.” This there - 


fore is a proper ſubject of divine revelation. 
It argues a ſtrange diſpoſition to find fault, to 


liy ſuch a ſtreis as Lord Bolingbroke has done, 


upon that particular manner of expreſſion Moſes 
makes ufe of, that God refed the ſeventh day 
from all his work, as if it were alone ſufficient 
to deſtroy the authority of the Moſaic writings. 
No man that impartially conſiders the noble ac- 
count there given of the creation, that Gad is 


preſented -as having only ſpoke and it Was 


done, can reaſonably! imagine that the deſign 
of thoſe expreſſions was to fignify that God was 
wearied' with the laborious: work of creation, 
4 our author expreſſes it, and needed reſt aſter 
t, as men do, who arc tired with their wark. 
Haſt thou not 


la thou unt heurd, that: the everlaſting 


n, faith the Prophet N 


the Lordi t he Creator of the ends of the +> : 


fainteth nut, 'meither is weary? Iſaiah xl. 28. 
All therefore that can be underſiood by that 
manner of expreſſion is only this; that God had 
then finiſhed the work of the dee, and 11 
divine complacency in ieee. 
As to the At account of. the: fall of: man, 
t'is what! his Lordſhi 


chad it has been a conſtant 
8 ſubiec 


p has frequently cndea- 


5 rn ſubject of ridicule to the Deiſtical Weiters i 
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every age. But if it be candidly and i impartialiy 
examined, as it ſtands connected with the = 
count given by Moſes of man's original di 
nity, it will appear to be of great — 
and to furniſh inſtructions of excellent uſe, 
The account given by Moſes of — 
which man was at firſt created is ſhort, but ſuch 
as tends to give a noble idea of his dignity; 
having been created in the image of God, in 
ſtate of purity and innocence, and inveſted with 
a dominion over all the other creatures in tit 
lower world. His Lordſhip in a paſſage cite 
above ſays, that * ſuppoſing 2 world to have 
, had a beginning in time, we mult of neceſ. 
« ſity aſſume, that the firſt man and the fi 
% woman, or that one man and one woman at 
L leaſt, were produced in full ſtrength and vi 
4 gour of body and mind. And indeed man 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been at 
_ firſt created in a ſtate of infancy, for then ho 
muſt ſoon have. periſhed. He was «therefore 
formed in a ſtate of maturity, as were the othet 
animals, and undoubtedly in a ſound and happy 
conſtitution of body, and it is equally reaſons 
ble to ſuppoſe that he was created in an anſwer 
able perfection of mind. And that conſequently 
there was in man at his firſt creation, a perfed 
harmony and juſt balance in the ſeveral facul⸗ 
ties of his nature, that his intellectual and moral 
powers were ſound and clear, and uncorrupt 


his appetites and paſſions in a ſtate of juſt-ſubr- 
| 91G; 17 „ jection 
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"__ to reaſon and the law of the mind, os” on 


js affections rightly diſpoſed.” Here then is a 
fate of moral rectitude, in which according to 
al the dictates of reaſon and good ſenſe man 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been created. Nor 
an any thing be more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe 
that this noble creature, who was conſlituted 
ord of this inferior creation, the crown and 
omament of God's works here below, made his 
firſt appearance in the world, as a hu ge over- 
gown infant, in full vigour indeed and beauty 
of body, but a mere child in underſtanding, and 
vith afoul utterly unfurniſhed. It is reaſonable 
to believe, that he that made him would not 
um him out into the world abſolutely deſtitute 
of knowlege and ideas, but that he immediately 
endued him with ſo much knowlege of things, 
eſpecially of his Maker, of the creation of the 
yorld, and of his duty, as qualified him for an- 
ſering the ends of his being. Moſes informs 
ws, that great things were done for him by the 
beneficent Creator. That he was pleaſed in his 
eat goodneſs to provide a peculiarly delighttul 
ſat for the entertainment of his innocent crea- 
ure, 4 bliſsful paradiſe, where he was placed 
amidſt a profuſion of joys. ' And as there was 


tone among the inferior animals, that were put 


under his dominion, with whom he could cul- 
inte that ſociety and friendſhip for which his 
ure was formed, it pleaſed God to make ano- 
ther creature of his on kind, bone of his bone, 
ind fleſh of his _ 2 115 with all the charms 


of 
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zurn Of beauty and innocence, to whom he was tg 


XP, 
amv; 


to yield a ready obedience. to all, his 
- cammands., . 12575 though. uptverſa 


Supreme Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Since Gai 
waz pleaſed to conſtitute him lord of this is 


the divine command to abſtain 


him a full liberty as to * the xeſt. 


Ao fitted to teach him a anoble and uſcful k6 or 


fealty, to put him in mind, that he Was unde 
the dominion of an higher Loud, 
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be united in the deareſt ties of love. And from 
them was to proceed a race of creatures of th 


ſame ſpecies. 1 
tedly obliged 


In this ſtate man was, undo 


the law of his creation t and adote his 
Creator and Sovereign Lox Lol and Bens, and 


Knopn 


Was his duty, / Moſes acquaipts us A at there wi 
particulargy command given, him b y way, of trial, 
Nor was there any thing in Shs PANE Ogs 


{crior creation, and had given him ſo lac Y 
grant, a and ſo many advantages, it was 
proper in the nature of things, that be Do = 


Ne, ſome particylar inſtance of homage, aud 
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on whom i 
depended, and to whom he owed an nnz 
ſerved ſubjection. And what properet inlay 
could there be in the circumlta Accs. man 
then in, than his being obliged in Date 
more of the delicious fruits of paradiſe? þ 
I God to inſiſt only upon his abſh; 

om one, at the ſame time that * jodh 5 
Sauen pot. as an act of homage. to the; 
deme Lord, from whole. houncifyl, gragtyM 
15 { i and all F and is v 
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of abſtinence — ſelf· denial, one of the moſt zA 
important bleſſings in a ſtate of probation, and 
of unreſerved ſubmiſſion yr God's autho- 
ty and will, and an implicit reſignation to his 
prereign wiſdom and goodne(ls, It tended to 
uubituate him to keep his ſenſitive appetite in a 
perfect ſubjection to the law of reaſon, in which 
onſiſts the proper order and harmony of the haz - 
mn nature, and to take him off from too cloſe 

n attachment to ſenſible good, and alſo to keep 
lis deſire after knowlege within juſt bounds, 15 
uto be content with knowing what is good and 
uſeful, and not to pry with an unwarrantable 
eioſity into things that it did not belong to hint 
Moſes farther informs us, that our firſt parents 
tanſgrefled the command given them for the trial 
oftheir obedience, by eating the forbidden fruit. 
How they came to do this, when they were 
created innocent and upright, may ſeem ſtrange, 
ad really is ſo. But the ſame objection might 
tave been made with regard to the firſt ſin, of 
tanſgrefſion of the divine law, whenever it hap- 
fened, whether among men of angels. For, ex- 
cept we ſuppoſe them to have been created actu - 
ly depraved, or under a fleceſſity of ſianing, 
wich would be to make God himſelf the author 
fin, they muſt have been formed in a ſtare of 
farity and rectitude, and capable of Keeping the 
by of God which was given them as the rule 
# their obedience. Aud then the” difficulty 
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would recur, how came they to fall and diſobey, 
wen they might ſo caſily have ſtood and _— 
| | tinue 
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LETTER tinued in their obedience? All that can be ſid 


is, that man though created upright; and with 
dodut any wrong affections or diſpoſitions, yet wy 
a free agent, and therefore had it in his power 
to diſobey. The account given by Moſes 9 
the firſt ſin is very ſhort. | There were probably 


| ſeveral circumſtances attending it, which wear 


not informed of. But from what is ſaid of it 
we may gather that the tempter, who, by the 
conſent of the Few! and Chriſtian church, wy 
an cvil ſpirit making uſe of the ſerpent as an 
inſtrument, endeavoured both to work upon the 
ſenſicive appetite, and upon that deſire of knoy- 
lege and pre-eminence ſo natural to the human 
mind, and which is of great advantage when 
kept within proper bounds, He might probably 
pretend, that the tree had an hidden excellent 
pirtue in it, of which he might plead his on 
experience as a proof: And that therefote the) 
had ſome way miſunderſtood the command, o 


at leaſi God would not be ſevere upon them i 


they tranſgreſſed it. If they had exerciſed their 
thinking powers, as they might and ought to 
have done, they might eaſily have ſeen through 
theſe ſpecious illuſions. But this they neglectel, 
and were inexcuſable in doing ſo: Since the) 
ought not to have hearkened to any pretences 
or inſinuations whatſoever againſt an expreſs d- 
vine command, fo plainly given, and which was 
particularly deſigned as a trial of theit obedience, 
and was ſo-caſy to be obſerved. Their diſobe)- 
ing in ſuch circumſtances was in effect en, 
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ud throw off the allegiance they owed to God, IE TEX 
. a inſurrection againſt his ſovereign authority, 4. N 
1:8 2nd an arraigning his governing wiſdom, and 
he baſeſt ingratitude to his infinite goodneſs, 

o WM yhich had placed them in ſuch a noble and 
leppy lation, and had heaped ſo many favours 
ad benefits upon them. And now they had no- 

it thing but diſmal proſpects before them. There 
bel was an unhappy change in the face of things. 
They were expelled out of paradiſe. The earth 
a1 WF oſt much of its beauty and fertility: And they 
de became ſubject to many pains, diſeaſes, and 

8 death, Vet God did not utterly caſt them off. 
ke gave them tokens of his readineſs to receive 
them to his grace and favour upon their ſincere 
1 txpcntance. And by the original promiſe, the 


true nature and deſign of which was probably 
| more diſtinctly explained to our firſt parents than 
ij mentioned in that ſhort account, he gave them 
to underſtand, that he would not leave them 
to petiſn without remedy under the cutſe and 
miſery brought upon them by means of the 
tempter; and that he would raiſe up for them 
aglorious Deliverer who was to proceed from 
the woman'sſeed, and to reſcue them from the 
miſeries and ruin, to which they had expoſed 
themſelves by their ſin and apoſtaſy. And there 
s reaſon to think, that they had hopes given 
them, that though they were ſtill to be ſubject 
io many evils, and to temporal death as the ef- 
ſects and puniſhments of ſin, yet upon their re - 
pentance, and ſincere, tho imperfect * E 
0:50! fg | | _encey 
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— ex pectation of a future life; ſeem to hunt 


8 1 


— from the beginning, and to have ſptead 
generally among mankind, and made a put uf 
the primitive religion derived, from che fitſta 
rents and anceſtors of —— & nab 
_ +» :1-tave laid theſe things togei 
the beer fora? ajudgment concerning 
account. The fum of it is * That mil 
"was :criginally created pure and upright, a. 
ſlicuted ſoon: after his creation in a happy 
diſo, and admitted to many tokens of the divigs 
love and favour: But that he fell from that late 
by (faing againſt God, and violating the com 
| given 
An that he thereby brought death and mitery: 
into the world with all the — — 
the human natnre is now obnoxious: And theſe 
are crcellent inſtructions. What can be more 
agrecabic to right reaſon, or have a bettet᷑ eie 
when zcally believed; than that God made nun 
at ſitſt upright and happy, in a ſtate of moral 
rectitude: That ſin which was Owing to his wil 
ful defection frem God, was the ſource of all 
the evils to which the human nature is now ex- 
poſed, and which therefore are not chargeable 
on God, or on his original coùſtitution; but on 
man himſelf: That mankind are now in a lap 
. ed: ſtate, but not forſaken of JOG - Wh hath 
in his great goodneſs provided a remedy, 
and hath been * ro aflure dem of his _ 


him as a teſt of his obedituce: 
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poop 7 £ 1. [+ Oh. Ne: 
cre . upon thts view of chlngs ie wit be 
wo hard matter to 4 ax the objetons — 
He 1 it as adſatd to fappote, 
* this moral fyſtem was defto fei by the 


de ne rite that — had a 16 
them of all the otlier delicious 2 
kad nothing in it intonfiſtent with the Aivicis 
goodneſs 3; cod it hatk been ſhewa, that ia the 
drcumſtances man was then in, ir was a col 
nund very proper to be giten; add the trafif- 
geſſing this cotittiand at the ſolliciexrions of 
ay temptet w iatfot ver was an inercufable act 
«diſobedience: Thar rhis fin was cotmnitted' 
unt the intention as well as command of the 
Yeator, is very true, if by its being againiſt his 
mention be underſtood chat it was what he did 
dot encourage or approve ;rhough it was Wat 


be — and thought fit in his wilt provi- 


(eace-to-perrait He urges indeed, chart God 
*might have ebene mans Kall by a ittle 

x «je incrlgetce to Wat is alten 2 viltt. : 
vol. I. N 361. * F 
W And 
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TTER And he elſewhere mentions. : the ſeverity with 


ölen God 


himſelf furniſhes a proper anſwer to his own ob- 
jection, when he obſerves, that © it may be ti 
& ſaid, that God when he gave us, Our real 


zarten ws.to oug freer WHl, mee 
© improper uſe of it; ſo that we ate obligedio 
* our Creator for a certain rule and ſufficient 
& means, of arriving at happineſs, and have 
none to blame but ourſelves when we. fail oß 
ke 3 PRE . 1 l that 
„ir f“ And to the fame purpoſe he faith, . 

2 God has given to his human creatures the 
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« materials of phyſical and moral happineſs, and LES | 
« has given them faculties and powers to collect 
« and apply theſe materials.. What we ſhall do 
« for ourſelves,' he has left to the OA of. 
4 our elections *. 
le urges, that © the doctrine of two inde- 
Fpendent principles, the one good, the other 
ei, is not fo abſurd as the doctrine of an 
(inferior dependent being, who is aſſumed to 
(de the author of all evil; and that to affirm, 
that a God ſovereignly good, ſuffers an infe- 
© rior dependent being to deface his work in 
* any ſort, and to make his other creatures both 
criminal and miſerable, is ſtill more injurious 
* to the Supreme Being f. And again he re · 
xeats it, that © it is inconſi tent with the good- 
neſs and wiſdom of God, to ſuffer an fene . 
being, his creature, and a creature in actual 
© rebellion, to baffle his deſigns =” And if 
he ſuffered this evil being to compel them to be 
ciminal and miſcrable, it would be 1o. But 
not, if he ſuffered him only to tempt and to 
kduce, and at the ſame time made them every 
Way able to withſtand the temptation, and pro- | 
ided them with” ſufficient means to that pur- 
pole ; which was the caſe of our firſt parents. 
bod had done all that was proper for him to do. 
8 a moral governor to prevent the defection. 
le had formed them in a Rare of moral recti- 
de, and endued rhem with good diſpoſitions. 
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484 A View of the DxisrieaL Writers, 
'LETT2R The creation wasfreſh about them, and the glo- 
; 2 . rious evidences of the divine wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs! They knew that he was the 
25 of their beings, and that from him 
flowed all the bleſſings they enjoyed; He bad 
giyen them the. moſt expreſs injunction in ibe 
plaineſt terms, and ſtrongly inforced, to prevent 
their diſobedience. I ſee. not therefore, why 
God ſhould cxcrt his own, omnipotency. to hin- 
der Satan from tempting them, fince he could 
only tempt, but not compel: And they were 
ſufficiently armed and provided againſf every 
temptation. that. could befal them, if they would 
but uſe the ſtrength and advantages they had; 
which, all things conſidered, were ſupetiot i 
thoſe that any of their poſicrity n been fir 
poſſeſſed of. 
H Lordſhip takes notice. of cc the ſeverity 
e which had = exerciſed on the whole race 
1 of mankind, who. ſhare in the puniſhment, 
* though not in the crime *.” And again he 
charges the divines for ſuppoſing © that all man- 
« kind were puniſhed for the fin; of one f. 
That mankind are now ſubject to the evils a 
mentions as the conſequence of the fall, bat 
renneſs of the ground, pains, and ſicknieſß in 
child · bearing, diſeaſes and. death, is undeniable. 
The only. difference. between the Maſate ac 
count, and that of thoſe who ridicule it, is 
that they ſuppoſe all theſe evils to be the neceſ 
, Ciry effects of the original conſtitution and ap: 
vol. V. p. zar. 1¹ 5. 485.—See alſo B. p 284. 
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itment of God at the firſt formation of münr zrrzx 
and of the world; but Mojes ſuppoſes the oti- 


pee conſtitution of things to have been mach 
more happy; and that all theſe evils were 
brought into the world in conſequence of man's 


voluntary defection from God. And which of 


theſe ſuppoſſtlotis is moſt fionourable to God, 
and moſt likely, if believed, to have a good 
effect upon the minds of men, may be left to 
in impartial and thinking perſon to determine. 
And it ſeems vety odd, that it ſhould be repre- 
ſented as unjitſt in God to lay thoſe evils upon 
men in conſequence of the fin of our firſt pa- 
rents, which they might eafily have 0 


when it is accounted no reflection upon the 


juſtice and goodneſs of God to lay thoſe evils 
upon men by the original conſtitution, without 
my tegard to fin, either of their firſt patents, of 
their »» OED 

On ſuppoſition that Adam and Eve wete the 
fonntains and protoplaſts of the human face, 
i feetns evident that their poſterity mult ſuffer 
under the conſequences of thelt-defetion. If 
they were baniſhed from Paradife,' and it was 
juſt they ſhould be ſo, their poſterity could not 
expe@& to be continued in it. If their natifres 
became tainted, and ſubje& to diſeaſes and 


death, they could only convey tainted and mor- 


tal natures to their offspring. It cannot be de- 


children often ſaffer evils that were origin 


mw to the crimes of their parents and an- 


nied, that in the ordinary courſe of 2 1 


1 3 | ceſtors. 
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LETTER ceſtors. Wicked parents often by their bad con- 
u. duct forfeit advantages for their children as well 


Jas themſelves; and not only propagate diſtem- 
pered bodies to them, but conſidering the great 
influence that the bodily craſis and temperament 
hath upon the diſpoſitions of the mind, they ate 
frequently inſtrumental in conveying. bodily 
conſtitutions, which incline them to viciougaf- 
fections and diſorderlypaſlions, though they do 
not bring them under an abſolure neceſſity of 
ſinging, or imitating their father's vices; fince 
it is appointed that mankind ſhould be propa- 
gated in a way, of ſucccſlive generation, it is 
evident that children muſt. in many caſes be 
greatly dependent on their parents, and derive 
great bleſſings or evils from them. And this 
may on many accounts be ſuppoſed to bold 
much more ſtrongly with reſpect to the firſt pr 
rents of the human race, than any others. 
As to the exceptions our author makes againſ 
ſome particular expreſſions, made uſe of, and 
circumſtances related, in the Moſaic account of 
the fall, they are no other than what have been 
frequently repeated and anſwered. Dr. Tindul 
had urged the ſame objections, and ſeveral 
others, 1 more diſtinctly, and with greater force; 
and I have conſidered them largely and particu- 
larly in my anſwer to that writer; to which 
therefore beg leave to refer, having already in. 
ſiſted longer on this ſubject than I intended *. 
1 would only farther obſerve, that ſome te- 


2 See anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the creation, Val. il. 
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of man, and à fall from that ſtate; are-obſery- 
able in the traditions of the antiem ſages, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. And there is great 
tcaſon — think, that at the time when Mofer 
writ, thoſe"traditions: were more diſtinctly 
known. Lord Bolin 2-pronounces the ac- 
count of the fall to be a moral, philoſophical 
Egyptian !a/legory, <ehgued to account for the 


introducticin of evil x. And if he had looked 


upon it in that light, he had no right to urge 
the literal ſenſe of it as an objection againſt the | 


*athority! of the Moſaic Writings. 


I proceed in the laſt place to conſider hat his 
Lordſhip has offered with regard to the ſanctions 
of the law of Moſes. He obſerves, that “ in 

the twenty eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, 


« Moſes: on the renewal of the covenant be - 


« tween: God and the people, employs no ar- 
* guiment to induce. the latter to a ſtrict obſer- 
vation of it, of an higher nature than pro- 

© miſes of - immediate _ good, and threatenings 
* of immediate evil. They are exhorted to 

« keep the law, not for the ſake of the law, 

125 „ not for the ſake of God, but for conſidera- 
* tions of another kind, and where not only 


12 « their wants were to be ſupplied, but all their 


© appetites and paſſions ro be gratified — 
- their avarice, and all their other appetites 
; and; paſſions. God purchaſed, as it were, 
© their. obedience with this ' mercenary. bar- 
„gain F.“ That we may judge of the con- 


ol. V. p. 350. + Vol. III. p. 291, 292. 8 
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law of nature, as having ſufficient proofs of a 
divine. ſauidion, and à divine original, aſſium 

the ſandzons of that law, to be end tempora 
and that they are ſuch as affect narious colle- 
zvely, not wen individually. And he proves 
theſe divine ſanctions, as calls them, to be 
fufficient, becauſc ſuch as theſe were the fanfis 
ons of the law of Meaſes *. e oſten inſiſts upon 

it, that the only ſanction of the natural hy. aps 
pointed by divine providence. is this, that nati 
onal virtue ſhall produce national | happineſs, 
and national vice ſhall produce national miſcry, 
If (therefore national bleſſings were 
in the Maſaic conſtitution as rewards of their 
obedience, and national evils and calamities de. 
nounced as the puniſhments of their wickedneſs 
and diſobedience, there was nothing in this, ac- 
cording to his ſcheme, but what was highly 
proper, and perfectly agrecable to the law: of 
nature. Yet he thinks fit to repreſent it as 1 
mercenary bargains as if it was wrong to anner 
any ſanctions at all to that law ; for if any were 
onion they muſt, upon his ſcheme ofprinciples, 
be only of a temporal nature. As to what he ob- 
ſetves, that the Iſfaclites were exhorted tokeep 
the law, not for the ſake of the law, nor for the 
% fake of God, but for conſiderations of anothet 
« kind, in which all their tites and paſlions,. 
their ambition, avarice, &c. wete to be . 1 


Vol. V. p. 90. 
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bleſſings in the paſſage he refers to, 
Dent. xxviii: 1, 14. are indeed chictly of agational - 
kind. But there is no promiſe made to them 
of extenſive conqueſt and univerſal „ 8 
it is evident, as I have elſewhere ſhewn *, that 
theit conſtitution was not 
t, If they obeyed the laws given them, they 
yere to have fruitful and healthful ſeaſons, to 
| exjoy peace, plenty, and many bleſlings, in their 
ovn land. And it was promiſed them, that if 
they were invaded by their enemies, they ſhould 
be protected againſt them, and prove victorious 
over them: That they ſhould be happy and ho- 
nourable above all other nations: And that God 
vould cſtabliſh'them an holy people to himſelf, 
vhich included a promiſe of having their ſpiri- 
nul privileges continued to them, with the 
tokens of God's ſpecial favour and gracious pre · 
knce among them, which was their happineſs 
ad their glory. Any one that impartially con- 
ders the Mofaical writings, will find, that the 


ws there given to the Iſcusliter are enforced 


won them by a great variety of important con- 
ſderztions. The excellency of the laws them- 
ſelves is repreſented; as particularly Deut. iv. 6, 

7,8. And frequently is that ſhort but compre- 
tenfive declaration ſubjoined to their laws, Þ 
n the Lord; Jehovah,” They are urged to 
obedience by the conſideration of God's ſove- 


rign authority and ſupreme dominion, of his 
2 * See anſwer to Morgan, vor p. 134, 135. 


infinite 


bed. This is very unfiirly ee meg. 


deſigned or fitted for . 
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en infinite righteouſneſs and goodneſs, of the ge 


. 


things he had dose for them, and the E te. 
lation he ſtood in towards them, by t orati- 


tude they owed to him for all his benefits, by 
the hope of his favour, and fear of * 


ſure. For they were taught that noble leſſon, 


that in and from him alone they were to look 


for happineſs, whether relating to the Pechlen 
general, or to particular perſonss 
It may not be improper on tir ogcafion to ob· 


} ſerve, that his Lordſhip has taken upon him to 


#hroo, that there cannot be any thing ſo im 
% piouſly intereſted and craving, as the ſenti- 


| « ments aſcribed by Mofes' to the patriarchs.” 


And he inſtances“ in Facok's vow, and the con- 


* ditional engagement he tock with God. 


Gen, xxviii. 20, 21, 22. + But to ſet this mit 
tet in a proper light, of which he has been 
pleaſed to make a molt unjuſt repreſentation, it 


mult be. conſidered, that immediately before 


the account which is given us of Jacob's vou, 


we are informed of a viſion he had when be 


was: ſetting out upon his journey to Padan 
Aram, in which God renewed: the promiſes to 
him, which had been made to Abraham con- 


the earth ſhould be bleſſed: At the ſame time 


8 the giving the land of Ganaan to his po- 
etity, and that, in his ſeed all the families of 


aſſuring him, that he would be With him in al 
places whither he went, and would bring him 


again into that land, ver. 12, 1. It bel 


1 Vol. III. p · 291 29 27 u nx 999 8 
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it of this viſion that Jacol made his LETTER 
dow the next morning; the deſign of which . I 
vas to expreſs the ſenſe he had of the divine 
zoodneſs, and his confidence in God's gracious . 
doectlon and to declare his ſõlemn reſolu- | 
tion, that if God would be with him, and keep 
tim in his way, and would give him bread to 
wut, and raiment to put on | which ſhews the 
moderation of his deſires} fo'that he ſhould 
come again to his father's houſe in peace, he 
would after his return make an open public ac- 
knowlegement of his gratitude and devotion to 
the Lord as his God, ſet apart that place where 
God had appeared to him to his worſhip, and 
would devote the tenth of all the ſabſtance Gd 
ſhould give him to his ſervice. © This inſtead of 
being mpiouſly intereſted and craving, will ap: 
pear to every perſon that judges candidly and im- 
partially to be a great argument of the ſimplicity 
and goodneſs of Jacobs heart, and of a pious 
and well diſpoſed mind: Though undoubtedly 
it muſt appear abſurd to our author, who does 
not believe that God concerneth himſelf with 
the individuals of the human race. 

His Lordſhip frequently obſerves; that i in the 
law of Moſes there is no mention made of future 6 
rewards and puniſhments. He ſometimes poſi. - 5 

lirely aſſerts, that Moſes did not believe the 

immortality of the foul; nor the rewards and 

puniſhments of another life; for if he had, he 

would have taught it to that people; and that 
volomon the wiſeſt of their kings — againſt 
it. 


2 
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IIZ ZR if *. But i "ox other paſſages he inſinuates, iat 
n Moſes might poſſibly believe it hinoſelf; 6 though 
he did ne not * ink proper to mention it to the 

le; and repreſents it as a moſt ſii 
ching, that . a doctrine ſo uſeful to all religions, 

<« and therefore incorporated into all the ſyſtems 

< of Paganiſm, ſhould be left wholly — of 

te that of the Jeu 1. And he endeavours to 

draw an argument from this againſt the divine 

| original of this conſtitution. This is what he 
particularly urgeth in the concluſion of the 
ewenty-firſt of his Fragments and Eſſays in hi 
fifth volume, where he introduces it in a very 
pompous manger * as an obſeryation, which 
< he does not remember to have ſeen or heard 
6 on one ſide, ot anticipated on the 
4 Other, and which, he thinks, evidently ſhews 
4 howabſurdas well as i per it is to aſcribe 
© theſe Maſaical laws to God.” The obſerv+ 
tion is this: That © neither the people of Ian, 
<« nor their legiſlator perhaps, knew any = 
* of another life, wherein the crimes commit 
4 ted in this life are to be puniſhed. 1 

1 though he might have learned this docttine, 

. which was not ſo much a ſectet doctrine, s it 

& may be preſumed the unity of the ſupreme 
3 God was, among the Eg yptians. Whether 
| « 2 had learned this among their ſchools 


< cannot be determined ; but this may be ad. 
% vanced with aſſurance: If Moſes knew that 
«crimes, and therefore idolatry one of ile 
5 £ vel. HI. p %. — „ 5 

| * oreate 
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« greate were to be puniſhed in another life, TENA 
© he deceived the people in the covenant they — 


© made by his intervention with God. If he 
« did not know it; F fay it with horror, the 
© conſequence aceordin to the hypothefis T 
«. oppoſe, mult be, that ceceiver Bech hit 
© and them. In ber, a covenant or bargain 
« was made, wherein the conditions of obe- 
«.dience and diſobedience, were nor fully, not 
«. by conſequence fairly ſtated. ' The 1/Faet- 
6 jtes had better things to hope, and worſe to 
«fear, than thoſe that were expreſſed in ir. 
© And their whole hiſtory ſeems to ſhew how 
much need they had of theſe additional mo- 
«tives to reſtrain them from polytheiſm _ 
«idolatry, and to anſwer the aſſumed purpoſe _ 
6. of divine providence *.” - This is his nt; 
ugument, and what ſeems mightily to recom- 
mend it to him; he looks upon it to be new, | 
ad what no man had inſiſted on before. 
My firſt remark upon it is this: That he could 
not with any confiſtency urge the not making 
expreſs mention of a future ſtate, as an argu- 
ment to prove that if ig abſurd and impious tu 
geribe the Mofaical lau to God, ſince it ap- 
pate from ſeveral parts of his book, that he 
himſelf d id not / believe the rewards and puniſh- 
wents of a future ftare; He ought rather upon 
bis hypotheſis to have conceived a high qpinion 
of Myſes's ſtrict regard to truth, ſince he choſe 
ot to make uſe of a pious fraud, or "08 falſe 

8 vol. V. p. 195 1 
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1 deceitful motives, when it would have been 
, his intereſt, and for the advantage of his laws, to 
have done ſo. If it be ſaid, that this is only urged Ml | 
2s an argument 2d hominem, which though 
falſe and inconcluſive in itſelf, yet is concluſive ll « 
upon the hypotheſis of his adverſaries, and pro- 
per to diſtreſs and embarraſs them, they will . 
perhaps find it no difficult matter to defend 
themſelves againſt this dilemma. For if it ſhould» 
be allowed, that neither Moſes, nor any of the 
people, had any aſſurance of a future tate, it 
would not follow, that God in not revealing it 
deceived him or them. If indeed he had :- 
preſly told them, that the notion of a future lf « 
ſtate was falſe, and that they had no rewards or 
puniſhments to fear after this life is at an end, 
then ſuppoſing there were future rewards and 
puniſhments, this would have been a deceiving 
them in the ſtricteſt, propereſt ſenſe. But 
merely not to reveal it to them, was not to de- 
ceive them. And whereas he urges, that on 
that ſuppoſiti tion there was a covenant or bargain 
made, in which the conditions of obedience 
and diſobedience were not fully, nor by conſe- 
quence fairly ſtated; this proceeds upon the 
ſuppoſition, that if God made a covenant with 
them, he would not deal fairly, if he did not 
lay before them all the rewards and puniſhments 
of their obedience and diſobedience; which 
certainly is a concluſion that cannot be juſti- 
fed. If God had only aſſured them in general, 
that if they * his commandments, they _ 
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be intitled to his favour, and if beet e 
they ſhould feel the awful effects of his diſplca (= 
fare, this ought. to have been enough to have 
engaged them: And it could not be ſaid in that 
ale that he dealt unfairly by them: Eſpecially 
ſnce he might have commanded their obe- 
lience, and demanded: their ſubjection to his 
ws in a way of abſolute authority, without 
ay expreſs ſtipulations on his part at all. What- 
ger. particular promiſes or threatnings he added 
depended upon his ſovereign good pleaſure, and 
he might reveal, thoſe things in what meaſure or 
degree he in his wiſdom ſhould think fir. Our: | 
athor himſelf has found out a rœaſon for it, Viz; 
that the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments © was dreſſed up with ſo many fabulous 
« circumſtances among the Egytiaus that it 
4 vas hard to teach or renew this doctrine in 
the minds of the Iſtaelites, without giving 
© an occaſion . to recal the, polythe- | * 
 iſtieal fables, and practice the idolatrous rites, | 
they had learned during their en in 15 
Hebt . 1 | 
ut let us put che other Gappolitign, ac] 1 
take to be the true one, vig. that Moſes; and. 
the Iſraelites did believe a future ſtate of re- 
vards and puniſhments. This Writer himſelf 
frequently intimates, that it was believed among 
the Egyptians,.and. that it was not a part of the 
ſecret doctrine confined. only-to-a few, hut was 
bread and. propagated e. the vulgar: Ly 
F$ Vol. V. p. 240, 24. 4 : : 
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A2 nobler — more nearly reſembling the 
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1 tained; the Babylonians, and. indeed” 
: Wong Meet orgy arp 
dar accounts teſt us of their ſemiments mn 
it cannot with the Teaft probability — 
ache TPacktropere the only ple that were 
ignorant of It, and had no notion of that kind 
among them at al: Execpt e imagine that they 
were taught to bolieve the contrary of wx 
there is not the leaſt : Nor is ther any 
thing in the writings of Moſes to contradid tha 
notion. . 
in thoſe writings which by a fair eon 
imply it. Out author ſeems to think that ths 
Moſaical account of the imme man im-. 
Plles char his ſoul was a pattiel of 
There is no reaſon to ſappore' th 
tainly $ us to acknowlege a 
ſtinction of the for! from: the body : We 


divinity, and not like the body formed of the 
duſt of the ground. — — of K 
gracious Ee of Abels ſacriſice, who yet 

was murdered, and met with no reward of his 
piety, no good effects of God's ai tance' of 
him, exeept we take in the confiderarion!' of: 
future ſtate: The account he gives of the trau 

lation of Enoch, that he walked' with God, 


and har be uus not, for God tot him; which 
| ” TPO p. 480. 


„ nſtru im | Pap? 
ing him out of this world:t to a betrat rte it! is 2 4 
repreſenting the x 
—— life the 


be aides; - accounts: — giver ol the 255 
pearances of angels, which naturally led the 1 75 "HF 
1aelites to acknowlege an inviſible world of 41 | 

tits. Nor can any inſtances be brought of an 
nations, who believed the exiſtence of angels and 

ſeparate intelligences, and yet did not believe 
the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate: 
The expreis declarations: of Solomon, that the 
its hath hope in his death; the clear di- 
unction he makes between the ſoul and body, 
that at death the latter ſhall return to tset mw - 
a5 it was, and the former, the ſpirity ſhall m. 
turn ta Cod that gaue it; —— there hall! 
be a future account in which every wort ſball 
be brought into judgment, with {every ferret - 4 
thing whether it be good or whether it le ,,ĩœi 
The aſſumption of Elias into heaven, which 
naturally led the thoughts of all that hHaard of it 

to another world, where good men ſhall be emi- 

nently rewarded : All theſe things, not t men- 

tion ſeveral paſſages in the Pſalms and in the 

Prophets: which plainly look this way, couvince 

me that a, future ſtate Was all along believed 

away that people x. And ex dar does not 


dee this more fully prof in t ths Anlmer 0 pl. "Morgan, 
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LETTE Rappear, that at the time of Moſes, any man had 


Lay iiſen, as there did in the latter ages, who 


the nennen of their obedience or diſobe- 
dience in this preſent: world, ſeem very: well 
fitted to make ſtrong and vigorous impreſſions 


ſolemnit „ every particulac . 


through the vain deceit and falſe reſinements of 


philoſophy denied it. As to the promiſes and 


threatenings addreſſed to the people of  1ſrael 


as a collective body, of which kind thoſe ſeem 
to be which are mentioned, Levit. xxvi. and 
Deut. xxviii. theſe no doubt were directly and 
immediately of a temporal nature: And the 
ſtriking repreſentations that are there made of 


upon them, and to give them a lively ſenſe of 
the conſtant; interpoſition of divine providence. 
But beſides this, the tenor of their law led them 
to think that the happineſs of every individual 
perſon among them, and his intereſt in the fa- 
vour of God depended upon his obedience to 
the divine commands, and the practice of righ- 
teouſneſs. This eſpecially ſeems to have been 


the deſign of that general declaration in the law, 
that the man that did the precepts, there en- 


joined; ſhould /ive by them. And there is no 


reaſon to think that they looked upon this as 
_ wholly: confined to this preſent world. That 
it was eee, to have a more extenſive view 


may be reaſonably concluded from what is ſaid 
in the eighteenth c r of Exe kiel. where the 
equity of the divine proceedings is vindicated, 
and where it is expreſly declared with the greatel 
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that ſhould forſake his evil ways, and turn tolsgges 
the practice of ' righteouſnefs, that he ſhould wor = — 


die, bur ſhould ſurely Ii ve, i. e. be happy; and 
concerning every wicked and impenitent ſinner, 
that he ſhould. ſurely die, i. e. be miſerable; 
which muſt have its principal effect in a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: Since even 
under that conſtitution it often happened that 
particular good men were expoſed to many out- 
ward evils and calamities, and that bad men had 
great out ward proſperity. What made it more 
necefſary to inſiſt explicitly and fully upon the 
doctrine of a future ſtate in the Goſpel, was, that 
through the corruption of mankind the'antient 
belief of the immortality of the foul and a fu- 
ture ſtate was very much obſcured and defaced: 

As to the heathens there were many among 
thoſe who made great pretenſions to learning 
and philoſophy that abſolutely rejected it, and 
moſt of thoſe who did not poſitively reſect 8 
jet treated it as a thing doubtful and uncertain. 


And it had been ſo much blended with fables, 4 


that at laſt it ſeemed to have little hold even on 
wigar opinion; as his Lordſhip obſerves in 4 
paſſage cited above, p. 255, 256. To which it 
may be added, that there was at that time a con- 
ſderable party even among the Jeu themſelves, 
conſiderable for their power and . though 
not for their numbers, who denied it. On all 
theſe accounts it became the divine wiſdom ro 
interpoſe by a more expreſs tevelation, contain- 


ing clearer diſcoyeries, and fuller: proots of ir, 
Kk 2 than 
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LzTTERthanhad been cycr given! to mankind. before, 
And this revelation was very properly brought 
by the moſt illuſtrious meſſenger that could be 
ſent from heaven, the Son of, God himſelf, that 
gtorious and divine perſon, whoſe. coming had 
been ſo long promiſed and foretold. To Which 

it may be added, that as the Goſpel did not 
contain a ſyſtem of laws immediately addreſſed 
to any particular nation as the Moſazcal was, 
ſo none of the promiſes or threatenings there 
delivered relate directly and immediately to na- 
tional bleſſings or calamities, but are ſuch in 
which every individual of the human race ſhould 
look upon himſelf as neaxly intereſted. ,| 
Thus I have conſidered the principal objeRions 
advanced by Lord Bolingbrobè againſt the holy 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, and eſpecialy 
againſt the Moſaic writings. There are ſome 
other objections interſpetſed, and which her 
ther, briefly hints at than purſues, and which 
ſcaxce deſerve a diſiin& conſideration. / He thinks 
that a divine law ought al ways to have the effect. 

Human laws may be cluded, and; mils of the 
effect. But if God gives a law, it may be 

a preſumed, that effectual / care / ſnould be taken 

<« to make that law obſerved; whereas, therc 

<« never was a law that leſs, had the deſigned 
cc effect than that of Moſes, from Which the 

6 people were continually; revolting *. Ibis 
argument would hold equally againſt the law 

of nature, which he büpntelf Arms. to be the 
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law mY” God, and yet owns. that men * Os ce 


yolted from it in all ages. But it has been ſhe wu, 
that the law of- Moſes had actually a great efftct, 
and that by vittue of it che worſhip: of the one 
ttue God was maintained among the Jem in 
à manner whicl eminently; diſtinguiſhed them 
aboye the heatken nations: And that polity was 
ſurptizingly pteſatved inc all the: revolutions. of 
their ſtare till the coming of out Saviour, fot 
which it remarkably prepared the way, and thus 
anſwered the ends the divine nen vie W 
in inſtituting iti! 199 97 DIA 
lle ſeems to blanie!Mo/es for aut having eaken 
the proper meaſures to make his laws o 
25 Era and Nehemiah did afterwatdsz: But if 
the directions which Moſes gave had been pure 
ſued, nevet᷑ were there! Cera wiſer precau- 
tions taken to engage the people to make then 
ſelves 'acquainred® with their law; and oblige 
them to a careful obſetvatioti of it. And all that 
Ezra' and Nehemiah did waàs:to bring things 
back as near as pollible to the. original inſtitu- 
tion and deſign. The ſignal calamities inflicted 
upon the Jes in the dime of the Bab ylauiſh 
captivity, the gteateſt that had ever befallen them 
the utter deſolation of theit country, and their 
having been ſo long baniſhed from it, which ca- 
lamities had been originally threatened in the 
law-itſelt, and were regarded by them as ſignal 
puniſhments from heaven for their violation of _ 
it: This, together with their Wonderful re- 
oration at the time that had been fixed for it 
TC by 


ligen by the prophets, awakened in them a zeal againſ 


it ſhould not be in the power of any man to 
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, idolatry, and an attachment to their law, greater 
than ever they had ſhewn before., * 
He urges farther, that a divine law ſhould 
& have ſuch 4 clearneſs and preciſion in its 
* terms, that it may not be in the power of per. 
6“ ſons to clude and perplex the meaning ol it. 
* And that if it be not ſo, all that is ſaid aboy 
_ * marks of divinity in any law that pretends 
£ to be revealed by God, is mere cant *. This 
is particularly intended againſt the law of Moſes. 
And yet certain it is, that if the people fre- 
quently fell off into idolatrous practices, and 
perhaps endeavoured to reconcile theſe their 
practices with the worſhip of God as there pre- 
ſcribed, this could not be juſtly charged upon 
any want of preciſion in the terms of the law. 
For what can be clearer and more preciſe than 
the commands there given againſt polytheiſm 
and idolatry? Nothing can be more unreaſon- 
able, than what he ſometimes inſinuates, that 
if a reyelation be given at all, it muſt be ſuch as 


miſapprehend or. miſrepreſent f. It may be of 
ſignal uſe to perſans of honeſt and candid minds, 

though it be not abſolutely incapable of being 
perverted and abuſed; which ir could not be, 
if delivered in human language; except God 
ſhould by an omnipotent energy, and by a con- 
ſtant miracle, over-rule all the paſſions, inclina- 


vol. III. p. 292, 293+ 296. | 7 Vol. V. p. 545. Vol. IV. 
p- 261. 267. „„ 
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tions, and prejudices. of the human nature: TheLeTTzR 
abſurdity of which ſuppoſition, though it be s 
what this writer ſeems ſometimes to inſiſt upon, 
need not take pains to expoſe. = | 
He thinks, © the Scriptures ought to be more 
perfect according to our ideas of human per- 
« fetion, whether we conſider them as books 
« of law or of hiſtory, than any other books 
& that are avowedly human *. I ſuppoſe he 
means that there ſhould; be greater elegancy of 
compoſition, beauty of language, exactneſs of 
method, or that they ſhould. be more ſtrictly phi- 
loſophical. But perhaps what ſeems elegant to 
one nation would not appear ſo to another. The 
notions of elegance in ſtyle and compoſition 
were different among the Greeks and Romans, 
from what they were in the Eaſtern nations. 
And what might render the Scriptures more per- 
fect in the eyes of ſome perſons, might ren- 
der them leſs perfect in other reſpects, and leſs 
fitted to anſwer the end for which they were de- 
ſigned, To talk of clegancy of compoſition 
in human laws, or to blame acts of parliament 
for not being oratorial, would be thought a 
very odd objection. But it is the great excel- 
lency of the ſacred writings, that there is in the 
different parts of Scripture what may pleaſe per- 
ſons of all taſtes, There is a ſimplicity and plain  ' 
nels accommodated to the vulgar: And yet there 
is in many paſſages a ſublimity and majeſty nor 

V Vol. III. p. 290. 5 ; 5 
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1x IE be cqual'd, and which has gained tt admi- 


ration of the ableſt judges.. 
A s to what he ſometimes mentions Endet 
ing the multiplicity of copies, vafious readings, 
interpolations, I had occaſion fully to conſider 
theſe things in the Reflections on Lord Boling- 
broke s Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiftory, 
p. 65, et ſeq. and ſhall not repeat what is there 
offered. He has flirts here and there againſt 
ſome particular paſſages of Scripture, a diſtin 
examination of which would carry me too far. 
And they are only ſuch as Dr. Tindal had urged 
before him, and which have been conſidered 
and obviated in the anſwers that were made to 
that writer, See particularly Auſtver to Chri. 
ee as ld, as Te eons Volt II. 5 . 
1 2 1 0 
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The favourable repreſentation made by Lord Bo- 
lingbroke of the excellent nature and deſign 
of the original Chriſtian revelation. He 
gives up ſeveral of the Deiſtical objections, 
and even ſeems to acknowlege its divine ori- 
ginal, Tet endeavours to expoſe its dockrines, 
and to in validate its prod and evidences. 

The law of Nature and Chriſtianity not to be 

- oppoſed to one another. The Goſpel not à re- 
publication of the doctrine of Plato. The 
pretended oppoſition between the G . of 
Chriſt and that of St. Paul conſedered. This © 
apoſtle vindicated- againſt the cenſures and 
reproaches caſt upon him. The miracles of 

Chriſtianity, if really wrought, owned by. 

Lord Bolingbroke tobe a r ſufficrent proof. The 
Goſpels, by his own acknowlegement, give a 
juft account of the diſcourſes and actions of 
Jelus. Tei he has attempted to deſtroy their 

credit. His pretence, that it would be ne- 
ceſſary to have the originals of the Goſpels in 
our hands, or atteſted copies of thoſe origi- 
nals, examined. The ſeveral 7 he tales 
to account for the propagation of Chriſtianity 


ſhewn to be inſufficient. What he offers con- 
cerning the little effett Chriſtianity has had 
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LE 277 & in the reformation of mankind. conſidered 
(ID) Want of univerſality no argument Lain 


the divinity of the Chriſtian revelation,. Its 
Bein 7 founded on faith not inkonſiſtent with 
its being Jas on rational evidence. 
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Now come 1 to the method A 
poſed to conſider what relates to the Chri- 
{tian revelation ſtrictly and properly ſo called, 
as it was taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles, and 


is contained in the ſacred writings of the New 


Teſtament. Indeed whoſoever carefully conſi 
ders and compares the ſeveral parts of Lord 
Bolingbroke's (cheme, muſt be ſenſible, that the 
whole of it may ;uſtly be regarded as an attempt 
againſt Chriſtianity. If the principles he has 

laid down with regard to the moral attributes of 
God, divine providence, the immortality of 

the ſou, and a future ſtate, ſhould take place, 
the Chriſtian religion would be ſubyerted at the 
very foundations. This is alſo the manifeſt in- 
tention of the account he gives of the law of 
nature. And one reaſon of the extreme viru- 
| lence with which he hath attacked the law of 
Moſes and the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, 
| ſeems to be the near connection there is between 
this and the religion of Jeſus, which he repreſents 

to have been originally intended by our Saviour 
as a — of — and deſi igned for 1 

: other 
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aher amen but the Jews only *. But thoughLzTT: 
ill he hath offered Againſt the Scri 


' Old Teſtament may be regarded as deſigned to 
ſtrike at the authority of the Chriſtian revelation, 
yet there are ſome of his work, which ap- 

ar to be more particularly intended for that 
purpoſe, which therefore it will be neceſſary to 
take a diſtinct notice of. 

But firſt it will be proper to makes ſome ob- 
ſervations on ſeveral paſſages in his writings, in 
which he ſeems to make very remarkable con- 
ceſſions in favour of pure genuine Chriſtianity 
25 taught by our Saviour and his apoſtles in the 
New Teſtament, and to make an advantageous 
repreſentation of. its exccllent nature and ten- 
dency. 

Aſter having aber that ſome repreſent 
al religion founded on divine revelation as in- 


prures of the Cu, 


conſiſtent with civil ſovereignty, and erecting a 
private conſcience that may and often is incon - 


itent with the public conſcience of the ſtate, 
and after inveighing againſt the ſpirit of Ju- 
diſm and Mahometaniſm, he undertakes to 
defend. Chriſtignity againſt this objection —- 
And aſſerts, that © no religion ever appeared in 
* the world whoſe, natural tendency was ſo 
much directed to promote the peace and hap- 
* pineſs of mankind,” See the fourth ſection of 
his fourth Eſſay 7. He declares, that © no ſy- 
lem can be more ſimple and plain than that 


*va, IV. p. 305, 328, 350. I Vol. IV. p. 281, 282. 
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Turn of. natural feligion asf BandsiiythoGoſpeſs,” 


And after having obſerved, 'that: < beſides ne. 
ec tural religion, there ate two ther parts into 
« which Chriſtianity may be: analyſed Duties 
c ſuperaddid to choldofehe former, and article; 


of belief that reaſon neitſier could diſcover 
ce nor can cochprehend. He acknowleges, that 


«< both the duties requĩtod to be practiſed, and 
< the propoſitions required to be believed, arc 
« conciſcly ani plainly enough expreſſed in the 
ee original Goſpel properly ſo called, which 
e Chriſt taught, and which his four Evangeliſs 
& recorded. But they have been alike cor. 
„ rupted by theology 1. Speaking of the 
Chriſtian ſacraments of Baptiſm and the Lords 
Supper, he ſays, © No inſtitutions can bEiims- 

gined more ſimple, nor more void of all 
« thoſe pompous rites and theatrical repreſents 
4 tions, that abounded in the religious worlhip 
& of the Heathens and Fews, than theſe two 
6 were in their origin. They were not only 
c innocent but profitable ceremonies, hecauſe 
© they were extremely proper to keep up 


C the ſpirit of true natural religion by keeping 
* up that of Chriſtianity, and to promote the 
„ obſervation of moral duties, by maintaining 
e a reſpect for the revelation which confirmed 
* them +.” He declares, that he will got 
be ſay, that the belief that Jeſus was the Mel: 
“ ſiah is the only article of belief neceſſary to 


de make men Chriſtians. There arc other 


Vol. IV. P. 290, 292. 7 15. P. 254, + B. b. 301, zor 
things 
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6 * doable contained in the revelationaazzx 
« he made of himſelf, dependent on and re- . 
« Jative to this article, without the belief of — 
« which, I ſuppoſe, our Chriſtianity. would be 
« yery defective. Bux this I ſay, that the ſyſtem 
« of religion which Chriſt publiſhed, and his 
Eyangeliſts recorded, is a complete ſyſtem. to 
all the purpoſes of religion natural and re- 
« vealed, It contains all the duties of the 
« former; it inforces them by aſſerting the di · 
* vine. miſſion of the Publiſher, who proved * 
his aſſertions at the ſame time by his mira- 
« cles; and it inforces the whole law of faith 
by promiſing rewards, and threatening pu- 
« niſhments,. which he decjares he will Aiſtri- 
bute when he comes to Judge the world *.” 
And he afterwards repeats it; that  Chrilianity 
s it ſtands in the Goſpel contains not only a 
4 complete but a very plain ſyſtem of religion. 
It is in truth the ſyſtem of natural religion, 
and ſuchꝭ it might have continued to the un- 
ſpeakable advantage af mankind, if it had 
been propagated: with the lame ſimplicity 
* with which it was originally taught by Chriſt 
* himſelf f. He fays; that : {ſuppoling: Chri- 
> ſtianity to have; been an human invention, it 
% had been the moſt amiable'and the moſt uſe- 
* ful invention that was ever impoſed on man- 
kind for their good. And that Chriſtianity 
* a5 it came out of the hands of God, if 1 may 

* uſe. the expreſſion, was a moſt ſimple and 

* Vol. IV. p.314. f B. p. 316. 

f __ © intelligible 
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LETTER intelligible rule of belief, worſhip, and man: 
“ ners, which is the true notion of a religion. 


* As ſoon as men preſumed to add any thing of 
© their own to it, the human alloy corru 
<« the divine maſs, and it became an K 
*' vain, intricate, and contentious ſcience *. 
After having obſerved, that © the political 
« views of Conſtantine in the eſtabliſhment of 
| Chriſtianity, were to attach the ſubjects of Ml * 
de the empire more firmly to himſelf and his WM © 
* ſucceſſors, and the ſeveral nations which com- 
| ſed it to one another, by the bonds of 
a religion common to all of them; to ſoften 
the ferocity of the armies; to xeform the li- 
4 centiouſneſs of the provinces ;_ and by in- 
< fuſing a ſpirit of moderation, and ſubmiſſion Wi © 
© to government, to extinguiſh thoſe principles 
c of avarice and ambition, of: injuſtice and 
* violence, by which ſo many factions were Wl © 
© formed, and the peace of the empire ſo often ll © 
ce and fo 'farally broken: He declares, that 
4 no religion was ever ſo well proportioned, 
© nor ſo well directed, as that of Chriſtianity 
« ſcemed to be, to all theſe purpoſes” He i © 
adds, that © it had no tendency to inſpire that 
« Joye of the country, nor that zeal for the 
glory and grandeur of it, which glowed in B f 
“the heart of every Roman citizen in the time 
4 of the commonwealth : But it recommended 
what Conſtantine liked better, benevolence, 
2 * humility, and all the ſofter vir- 


Vol. IV. p. 394, 3. 3 . 
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« tues “. He alloweth, that “the Goſpel isLETTER 
4 jn all caſes one continued leſſon of the 


fg ricteſt morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, 
(and of univerſal charity.” He mentions 
(Wl « Chriſt's blaming; his diſciples for being wil- 
lng to call for fire from heaven againſt the 
| Wl © Samaritans. And that the miracles wrought 
by him in the mild and beneficent ſpirit of 


« Chriſtianity, tended to the good of man- 
kind 1.“ He obſerves, that © the theology 
contained in the Goſpel lies in a narrow com- 
„ paſs. It is marvellous indeed, but it is plain, 
and it is employed throughout to enforce na- 
© tural religion +.” After having ſaid, that 
the articles of faith have furniſhed matter of 
« contention in, as well as from, the apoſtolical 
nge, and have added a motive to that cruet ; 
© principle, which was never known till Chri- ö 
* ſtians introduced it into the world, to perſe- 
* cution even for opinions; he adds, that 
the charge which the enemies of religion 
* bring againſt Chriſtianity on this account is 
* unjuſtly brought. Theſe effects have not 
been cauſed by the Goſpel, but by the ſyſtem 
* raiſed upon it, not by the revelations of God, 
but by the inventions of men |].” He pro- 
ſeſſes a great concern for true Chriſtianity in op- 
poſition to theology, and ſays, that © genuine 
* Chriſtianity - was taught of God 6. And 
not to multiply paſſages to this purpoſe, he pro- 

Vol. IV. p. 433. + . p. 188, 189. 16. p. 261. 
. p. 313. n 7 2 „ alſo Val, III. 4 an 109 
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LETTER neunen, that © the Chriſtian ſyſtem of faith and 
*. (“ practice was revealed by God himſelf, and it 
js abſurd and impious to aſſert, that the divine 
© Logos revealed it incompletely or imperfedtl, 
ce Its ſimplicity and plainneſs ſhewed, that it 
« was deſigned to be the religion of manking, 
ce and manifeſted likewiſe the divinity, of its 

- original.” 

l have choſen to lay together theſe feveral pal. 
ſages relating to Chriſtianity in one view. And 
if we were to look no farther, we ſhould cer- 
tainly entertain a very favourable opinion of 
Lord Bolingbroke's ſentiments with regard to the 

ttuth, the excellency, and divine original, of the 

Goſpel of Jeſus. 

I ſhall here ſubjoin he refleions which 

have occurred to me in reviewing theſe paſſages 

and others of the like import, which are to Mm 
found in his Lordſhip's writings, 

' The firſtrefleion is this, That there muſt cer: 
tainly be a wonderful beauty and excellency in Wl 
the religion of 7:fus, conſidered in its original | 

purity and ſimplicity, which could force ſuch Wi 0 
acknowlegements from a perſon ſo ſtrongly pre- Wl 8 
judiced againſt it, as his Lordſhip appears to have ll" 
_ According to the repreſentation he him · Wl *« 
ſelf has been pleaſed to make of it, it was 20 l. 
moſt amiable and moſt uſeful inſtitution, whoſe Wl 0 

natural tendency was directed t promote the il n 

peace and hafpineſs of mankind. It contains bi 
all the duties of natural religion, and reaches BY * 
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them in the moſt plain and ſimple manner. ITtLETTER 
is one continued leſſon of the ſtricteſt morality, Re 
of juſtite, of benevolence, and of univerſal * 
charity; and tends to extinguiſh thoſe princi- 

ples of avarice and ambition, of injuſtice and 

violence, which have done ſo much miſchief in 

the world, and diſturbed the peace and order of 

ſociety, As its moral precepts are excellent, ſo 

its poſitive inſtitutions are not only innocent but 
profitable, and extremely proper to keep up the 

ſpirit of religion. He acknowleges, that conſi- | 
dered in its original ſimplicity, it was a oft ' 
imple and intelligible rule of belief, worſhip, ' 

and prattice: That the theology contained in 
the Goſpel is marvellous, but plain: And that 

the O em of religion there taught is a complete 

ſem, to all the purpoſes of religion natural 

and revealed, and might have continued ſo 70 

the unſpeakable advantage of mankind, if it 

lad been propagated with the ſame ſumplicity 

with which it was taught by Chriſt himſelf. 

Ithink it plainly follows from this repreſentation 

of the nature and tendency of the Chriſtian reli- 

gion as taught by our Saviour and his apoſtles, that 

thoſe can in no ſenſe be regarded as real friends 

to mankind, who do what they can to ſubvert 

Is authority, and thereby deſtroy its influence 

on the minds of men, and who by artful. inſi: 
nuations, or even open attempts, endeavour to 

bring true original Chriſtianity into contempt; 

z it will appear this writer, notwithſtanding all 

ts fair profeſſions, hath done, | 
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—.— Bolmghbroke's conceſſions is this: That he has 
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Another reflection that may be made on Lord 


. 


in effect given up ſeveral objections which haye 
been urged by the Deiſtical Writers, and on 
which great ſtreſs has been laid, and has ac- 
| knowleged them to be of no force againſt the 
religion of Jeſus as laid down in the Goſpel, lt 
has been pretended, that Chriſtianity, or revealed 
religion, is not friendly to civil ſovereignty, or go- 
vernment ; but he treats thoſe that make this 
objection, if deſigned againſt Chriſtianity as re- 
vealed in the Goſpel, and not merely againſt the 
duties that have been ſuperadded to it, as falling 
below notice, and ſtarce deſerving an anſiver . 
And praiſes the policy of Conſtantinè in ende: 
vouring to eſtabliſn Cliriſtianity as the religion 
of the empire, as being the beſt fitted of all re- 
ligions to promote the public peace and order, 
to reform licentiouſneſs, to curb factions, and 
to infuſe a ſpirit of moderation, and ſubmiſſion 


— — „„ t-. wo qa ye oo 


2. 


to government. See the patſages cited aborc A 
from Vol. IV. p. 282, 433. | 
Again, Chriſtianity and revealed religionhat ul 

been often objected againſt on account of is [tr 
poſitive precepts, or inſtitutions, added to the m 
law of nature. But his Lordſhip thinks“ it f 
1 may be admitted, that things intirely and e- 
4 aftly conſiſtent with the law of our natute fre 
< may be ſuperadded to it by the ſame divine au 4h; 

* rity, and that poſitive precepts may be given. 

< about things which are indifferent by the ad . 


Vol. IV. p. 300, 301. Xe 
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1 of our nature, and which become obliga-LETTES | 
5 tory as ſoon as they ate injoined by ſuch po- ob 
« ſitive precepts x. And particularly with re- 
gerd to the poſitive. inſtitutions of Chriſtianity, or 
the Chriſtian ſacraments as enjoined in the Gol} pel, 
in their primitive ſimplicity, he acknowleges in 
4 paſſage above produced, that they were ex- 
tremely praper to keep up the ſpirit of true re- 
lggion, "os to Promote the obſcryation of moral 
duties = 
Another objection which hath been aged 
againſt Chriſtianity, is drawn from that ſpirit. of 
perſecution which hath obtained amongſt Chri- 
ſtians on account of opinions in religion. But 
he Gaith, that © the. charge which the enemies 
«of Chriſtianity, bring againſt it on this ac- 
count is unjuſtly. brought: That theſe effects 
dave not been cauſed by the Goſpel, but by 
the ſyſtem raiſed upon it, not by the revela- 
tions of God, but by. the inventions of men.“ 
uad he mentions Chriſt's blaming his diſciples 
for being willing to call for fire from heaven 
WW upon the Samaritans; and that all that he in- 
MM liructed his apoſtles to do, even in caſes of the 
MM moſt enormous crimes, was to ſeparate ſinners 
from the communion of the faithful 4. 
There is no objection which hath been more 
frequently urged againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
than its, teaching doctrines or articles of belief, 


vol. V. pe 540. . 4 Vol. IV. p. 301. —— See alſo 
MY 310, 311, 591. + Vol. IV. p. 188, 189, 46h, - 
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ETTER hat reaſon neither could diſcover, nor can con- 

' XY: ,prehend. He aſſerts, that there are articles or 
dcqccetines of this kind in the Goſpel ; but that 
they are conciſely and plainly enough expreſſed ill | 

in the original Goſpel properly fo called, which Ml 

Chriſt taught, and which his four Evanpeliſts 

recorded; though they have been ſince corrupted 

by theology *. And ſpeaking of © reaſonable 

men who have received the Chriſtian revela- 

tion, for genuine, after a ſufficient examina- 

tion of the external and internal proofs; he 

ſays, Such men having found nothing that 

makes it inconſiſtent with itſelf, nor that is 

. *« repugnant to any of the divine truths which 

© reaſon and the works of God demonſtrate to 

e them, will never ſet up reaſon in contradic- 

ic tion to it, on account of things plainly taught, 

but incomprehenſible as to their manner of 

being. If they did, their reaſon would be 

« falſe and deceitful ; they would ceaſe to be 

| * reaſonable men T.“ It is true, that he elſe- 
| where faith, that © if the things contained in 
any revelation be above reaſon, 1. e. incom- 
prehenſible, I do not ſay in their manner of 

being; for that alone would not make them 

. e liab.c to objection, but in themſelves, and 

13 according to the terms in which they ate 

* communicated, there is no criterion leſt by 
which to judge whether they are agrecable or 
repugnant to the religion of natute and of 


vel. IV. p. 294. f . p. 384. See allo 5 25 
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reaſon. They are not therefore to be re-LETTE 72 


« ceived *,” But it is to be conſidered, that 
vhen divines talk of things above reaſon in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, all that they mean by it is, 
that they are things not contrary to reaſon, but 
15 to the manner of them inconceivable: And 
«cording to his own conceſſion, it can be no 
objection againſt the truth or divinity of reve- 
ation, that it containeth an account of ſome. 
things which are een 54. in their man- 
ner 77 being G. 

Another reflection chat is . to be made 
won what Lord Bolingbroke hath acknowleged, 
vith regard to the original Chriſtian revelation, 
5 laid down in the Goſpel of Jeſus is, that he 
hath on ſeyeral occaſions ſeemed, expreily and, 


formally to own its divine original. In ſome of, 


the paſſages above cited, he directly declares, 
that genuine Chriſtianity was taught, by God — 
That the Chriſtian ſyſtem of faith and practice 
was revealed by God himſelf — And that the. 
fit publiſher of Chriſtianity proved his aſſer-. 


tons by His miracles. , To which I ſhall add an- 


other „ paſſage in the concluſion. of 
bis fourth Eſſay, which is concerning authority 
in matters of religian. 2 Chriſtianity, ſaith he, 
genuine Chriſtianity, is contained in the 
by Goſpel 3 it is the word of God: It requires 
therefore our veneration and ſtrict conformity 

* to it To" He ought therefore, if he were 


Vol. V. p 546. F Vol. IV. p- 631, 632, — 


Te allo 16, p. 279. and vol. III. p. 339. 
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en ſtent with himſelf, on the authority of that 


y revelation, to receive what is there plainly re- 
vealed concerning the moral attributes of God, 
concerning divine providence as extending to 


the individuals of the human race, concernir 


Chriſt's being the great mediator berweth God 


and man, -and concerning our redemption by 


his blood, and concerning a ſtate of Ride h. 
wards and puniſhments. And yet he hath en. 
deavoured to ſubvert all theſe. Notwithſtand. 


ing his profeſſed regard for Chriſtianity, he hath 
on ſeveral occaſions uſed his utmoſt efforts to 


weaken or deſtroy the proofs of its divine Origi- 


nal, to miſrepreſent and expoſe its doctrines and 
| laws, thoſe doctrines which he himſelf declares 


to have been original doctrines of the Chriſtian 


religion. How far ſuch a conduct is conſiſtent 


with that truth and candor, that honeſty and 
fimplicity of heart, which becometh a ſincere 
Enquirer, and who declareth, that he hath no- 


thing but truth in view, may be left to any fair 


and impartial perſon to determine. 

In my reflections on this part of Lord Bo. 
lingbroke's works, the method 1 ſhall obſerye is 
this: I ſhall firſt confider thoſe paſſages that 


| ſeem deſigned to ſtrike at the authority of Chri- 


ſlianity in general; and then ſhall proceed to 


conſider the objeAions he hath urged againſt 
ſome particular laws and dodrines of our holy 


89 
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head, he goes upon the ſuppoſition of the ab- 
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- With regard to Chriſtianity in general, hererrzs ” 


runs a parallel, in the ſeventh and eighth of his 

ments and Eſſays, between the law of na- 
tare and Chriſtianity. He compares the clear- 
neſs and certainty of the former with that of 
the latter. He compares alſo their ſanctions, 
and cadeavours to ſhe w, that the law of nature 
reſts on fuller proofs than any that have been 
found, or can be given, of the divine inſtitution 
of Chriſtianity *. Ia all that he offers on this 


ſolute clearneſs and certainty of the law of na- 
ture to the whole human race; and what he has 
urged to this purpoſe has been conſidered in 
my ninth Letter. But it may be caſily ſhe wn, 
that the whole parallel he there draws between 
the law of nature and Chriſtianity, and between 
the proofs of the former, and of the latter, is 
entirely impertinent. He himſelf: there de- 
cares, that © every friend to Chriſtianity ad- 
* mits that the Chriſtian law is nothing elſe 

* than the law of nature confirmed by a new 
« revelation, and that this is what the worſt of 
* its enemies does not deny, though he denies 
© the reality of the revelation f. It is not 
true, that the Chriſtian law is nothing elſe than 
the law of nature: But that it comprehends it, 
that it clears andenforces it, is very true. It does 
not take off from any rational argument or evi- 
dence brought in favour of that law, and be- 
hdesconfirmeth it by an expreſs divine teſtimony. 


Val. V. 5. 90, 4 /ige f B. p. 999. 
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LETTER And muſt not common ſenſe lead every man to iff c 
GY acknowlege, that it muſt be a mighty advantage 
to have the law of nature thus farther cleared 6 
and confirmed? The'proofs therefore of Chri- 
ſtianity, and of the law of nature, are not to 
be oppoſed to one another. Both have a2 
friendly harmony: And Chtiſtians have the f 
great advantage of having both theſe proofs in 
conjunction. Chriſtianity ſuppoſeth the law of 
nature, cleareth it where it was obſcured, en- 
forceth it by the ſtrongeſt ſanctions, and addeth 
things which could not be known merely by 
that law, and which yet it was of importance to 
mankind to be acquainted with. So that Chri- 
ſtianity, as far as it relates to, and republiſhes the 
law of nature, has all the advantages which this 
writer aſcribes to that law, becauſe it is that 
very law more clearly publiſhed, and ſtrongly 
confirmed : And in this reſpect there is no com · 
petition between them. And with reſpect to 
thoſe things in Chriſtianity which are not clearly 
comprehended in that law, and which we could 
not have diſcovered merely by our own un. 
aſſiſted reaſon, it is not to be wondered at if 
they are not. lo obvious to our underſtandings: 
But as far as they are neceſſary to be known by 
us they are revealed in the Goſpel; and we ate | 
not obliged to believe them farther than they are | 
there revealed. Nor ſhall thoſe be condemned | 
for not belicving them, who have had no op- | 
portunity of being acquainted with that revce 


lation. T hough our author, in order to _ an 
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dium on Chriſtianity, after having obſerved rpg 
that © the law of nature is univerſally given to — — 


« al} mankind,” adds, that the greateſt part 
« of the world are invincibly ignorant of the 
« firlt principles of Chriſtianity, without the 
« knowlege of which, and without faith in 
6 ns they are all en to eternal 
niſhment x. E396 

Ke have ſeen that our canis Seclertch Chti-* 
flianity to be the law of nature enforced by LY 
new revelation : So that according to this re- 

eſentation, it is a divine republication of the 
lew of nature. Vet he elſewhere thinks proper 
to repreſent it as only a republication of ib 
bfrines of Plato. And any one that conſi- 
dets the repreſentation he hath frequently made 
of that philoſopher and his doctrines, muſt be 
ſenſible that this is far from being deſigned as a 
compliment to the Chriſtian revelation. Some 
account of his invectives againſt him was given 
g the fifth Letter. He calls him a mad theo- 

i. —And tells us, that no man ever dreamed 
fo wildly as Plato wrote— And that he zn7ro- 
duced a falſe light into philoſophy, and oftener: 
kd men out of the way af truth, than into it. 
Yet he ſays, it is firange to obſerve the ſtrange 
« conformity there is between Platoni ſin and 
genuine Chriſtianity itſelf, ſuch as it is 
* taught in the original Gaſpel. We need not 
* ſtand to compare them here. In general the 
* Platonic and Chriſtian ſyſtems have a very 
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gualis deret effe 

«<, and ſeveral of the — 1er: — 
4 divines have endeavouted to — 
ce. ſtill greater. That this may give unbe · 
2 —— occaſion to ſay that if the doctrine: 
% are the fame, — muſt have been deduced 
44 from the ſame principle; and ta ask, What 
c that principle was, whether reafam or reve- 
6 lation? If the latter, Platu muſt havt been 
4 illaminated by the Holy Ghoſt, and muſt 
t have been the precurſor of the Saviour; and 
af more importance than St. Johan. ' He an- 
_ «< ticipated the Goſpel on fo many principal ar- 
« ticles of belief and practice, that unbelienen 
* — fay,: it was a republication of the theo- 
logy of Plata: And that as the republication 

. — A divine revelation, the publication muſt 
it have been ſo too: And they will ask with a 
< ſnecr, whether a man, whofepaſlion for cout- 
& tezans and handſome boys inſpired him to 
«. write fo many lewd verſes, was likely to be 
< infpired by the Holy Ghoſt*#.* This is mean 
banter, taking advantage of the too great admi- 
ration ſome particular perſons have expreſſed 
for Plato. But he has not traced the'confor- 
mity between Plajon;ſm and genuine original 
Chriſtianity, under pretence that it was need 
leſs. He owns, that Plato blundered on jomt 
divine truths f. That on ſame occaſions he 
wrote /ike a very pious and rational theift and 
worakift; and that very elevated ſentiments 


Vol. IV. p. 340. 1 . p. 3. 
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Tora bnd 
may be collected from 


the fouleft errors *. It is not to be wondered 

x therefore, that there was in feveral inſtances 

conformity between the doctrine of Plato, 

and that of the Goſpel. But he himſelf a 
knowleges, that there were many things in 

his ſcheme contratydo that of Chriſtianity. He: 
ſays, that ** ſome of Plarg's writings abound in 
* notions that are agreeable to the Chriſtian'fy- 
« ſtem, and in others that are repugnant to it g. 
That far from going about to deſtroy the Pa- 

gan ſuperſtition, he refined it, and made it 


* more plaufible, and more ſecure from the at- 


* racks to which it was expoſed before . And 
that accordingly © Platoniſm anſwered the 
* purpoſes of thoſe who oppoſed Chriſtianity |}. uy 
| would only farther obſerve, that there is no 


yriter whom he repreſents as ſo unintelli- 


gible as Plato; and yet he intimates, that if 


- had known and taught the peculiar doctrines 


of the Goſpel, © he who is ſo often unintelli- 
* oible now would have been vaſtly more ſo, 


and leſs fitted for the great work of reform- 


ing mankind 5.“ This is a very odd inſinua- 
tion from one who has acknowleged, that true 
original ' Chriſtianity is a Plain and mtelligible 
„item of belief und practice. And that its 
ft implicity' and Plainneſs fhewed' that 15 Was de- 
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LETTER ſgned tobe the religion of mankind, and mani. 
4 Vale likewiſe the divinity of its original. 


Paul. 


It may be looked upon as a farther proof of 
his regard to Chriſtianity, that he repreſents it 
as an inconſiſtent ſcheme. He pretends, that 
the New Teſtament conſiſteth of two Goſpels, 
the one publiſhed by our Saviour himſelf, and 
recorded by the evangeliſts, the other by St, 


He obſerves, that « Chriſt was to 8 

i pearance a Jeu, and ordered his ee to 
4 do what the Scribes and Phariſees who, ſat in 
* Moſess chair taught — And that when he 
* commiſſioned his apoſtles to teach and bap- 
<« tize all nations, he only meant it of the 
ce Fews diſperſed into all nations.” — He aſ- 
ſerts, that the myſtery of God's taking the 
“ Gentiles to be his people without ſubjeding 
« them to circumciſion, or the law of Moſes, 
« was inconſiſtent with the declarations and 
& practice of Feſis x. He asks therefore, If 
<« this was the purpoſe of God to take the Gen- 
© tiles to be his people under the Meſſiah, how 
came it that the Meſſiah himſelf gave no in- 
e ſtructions about it to his apoſtles, when he 
c ſent them to preach his Goſpel to all nations? 
Why was the revelation of this important 
— — ſo neceſſary at the firſt publication 
* of the Goſpel, reſerved for St. Paul, who 
„ had been a perſecutor ? Shall we ſay, that 
* this eternal purpoſe of the Father was un- 
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known to the Son? Or, that if it was known izyrER 
« to him, he neglected to communicate it to UV. 
« the firſt preachers of the Goſpel?” He ſeems = © 


to think theſe queſtions unanſwerable, and that 
« the pertneſ and impudence of the men that 
pretend to account for theſe things, deſerves. 
® no regard *,” And yet it is no hard matter 
to ſolve theſe difficulties. The calling of the 
Gentiles was originally included in our Saviour's 
ſcheme. It was a remarkable part of the cha- 
rater of the Meſſiah, clearly pointed out in the 
prophetical writings, by many expreſs predt- 
| tions. Our Lord himſelf during his own per- 
ſonal miniſtry gave plain intimations of his de- 
ſign that way, and after his aſcenſion into hea- 
ven inſtructed his apoſtles in it by his ſpirit, 
whom he ſent to guide them into all truth. 
Andthe gradual diſcoyery of this in a way fitted 
| to remove their prejudices was conducted with 
admirable wiſdom as well as condeſcenſion. 
Mr. Chubb had inſiſted on this objection at 
great length. And I ſhall therefore refer to the 
remarks made upon that writer in my former 
volume, p.360, 36 1. yet upon no better founda- 
tion than this his Lordſhip hath taken upon him 
to affirm, that * the Goſpel St. Paul preached was 
< contradictory to that of Feſus Chriſt.” And 
that © he taught ſeyeral doctrines, which were 
directly repugnant to the word and example 
* of the Meſſiah F.” And indeed our author 
hath on many occaſions diſcovered a particular 
V vol. IV. p. 326. 1 1. p. 328. 
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225 that great apoſtle. He calls him 
baliſtical — *, a looſe 


1 * 


E. i and cabbalitical commentator, at much 


at leaſt as any antient or modern rabbi, And 


that the different manner of his preaching the 


Goſpel, and that of the other apoſtles, ©: marks 


< ſtrongly the different ſchools in which they 
e had been educated, the ſchool of Chriſt, and 


ce the ſchool of Gamaliel . But nothing is 


more evident to every one that reads the Ney 


Teſtament with attention than that there is a 


perfect harmony between St. Paul and the 


other apoſtles: And that the ſcheme of religion 
taught in the Goſpels and in the Epiſtles is 


every. where the ſame, Such a harmony thete 
is as ſhews they were all directed by 1 0 ſame 
ſpirit. The Goſpel which St. Paul preached 
was What he received by revelation from Jeſus 
Christ, as he himſelf declares, Gal. i. 12. He 


had not learned it in the ſchool of Gamaliel. 


On the contrary, in that ſchool he had imbibed 
the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt the religion of 
Jeſus, and which nothing leſs than a power of 


evidence which he was not able to reſiſt could 


overcome. He was very well verſed in the 
Jewiſh learning; yet none of the apoſtles ſo 
frequently warned the Chriſtian converts againſ 


the Feuiſb fables, or ſpeaks with ſuch contempt 


of their vain traditions, their endleſs genealo- 
gies, their ſtrifes and en 1 words, 2 
he has done. 
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"Herts arc ſeveral invidious charges brought! LEPTER 
by our author againſt this excellent perſon. * — 4 
i pleaſed to repreſent him as a Joo/e declaimer, 
5 a vain-glorions boafter, as having been guilty 
of 2 reat hypocriſy and aſs mulation in his con- 
15 towar a e291/h Chriſtians, as writing 
are ind mee. and that where he 
s intelligible, he is abſurd, profane, and tri: 


fing *. He particularly inſtances in his doctrine | 


concerning predeftinarion f. Though he owns, 
thar « this doctrine is very much ſoftened, and 
« the aſſumed proccedings of God towards! men 
« zre brought almoſt within the bounds of cre- 
« dibility, by Mr. Locke's expoſition of the 


ninth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans,” 


which he calls a forced one, but offers nothing 
to prove it fo; and acknowleges, that 2% ſenſe 
might be admitted t. He alſo charges him 
with teaching paſſive obedicnce, and as 5 emplay- 
ng religion to flipport good and bad governments 
alike l. Though any one that impartially eon- 
ſdders the apoſtle 's doctrine in the paſſage he re- 
fers to, vis, the thirteenth chapter of the Epiſtle 
to the Romans, will find it wiſe and excellent. 
Mr. Chubb had advanced the fame charge, as 
well as moſt of the others that are produced by 
Lord Bolingbroke againſt that eminent apoſtle : 
And that I may nor be guilty of needleſs repe- 
titions, I ſhall refer to the remarks made on chat 


* Vol. UI. p. 328, 330. 3373. 4 B. p. 331, 509. 
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rin writer in the former volume, p. 337, 338. 367 


iis Lordſhip mentions that paſſage, 1 Cor. 


vi. 5, 14. about women's propheſying with their 
heads uncovered, and that it is a ſhameful thing 
for men to wear long hair, which he ſays, is the 
moſt intelligible trifling that we find in the 
Goſpel. This is very improperly brought in by 
the author here, where he propoſes to ſhey that 
where St. Paul is not obſcure he is profane and 
trifling. For this is generally acknowleged to 
be one of the obſcureſt paſſages in St. Paul's 
Epiſtles. But this is no real objection againſt 


their authority. Some obſcure and difficult 


paſſages muſt be expected in the moſt excellent 
of anticnt writings, eſpecially in things that 
have a ſpecial reference to the cuſtoms and uſages 
of thoſe times. He is pleaſed to ſay, that the 
argument may not appear very conclufiue, nor 
indeed very intelligible to us: And if fo, he ha 
done wrong to produce it as an inſtance of in- 
telligible trifling: But he ſneeringly adds, that 
it was both, he doubts not, to the Corinthians, 
And I doubt not they underſtood it better than 
we at this diſtance can pretend to, He then 


; 2 n 7 . . r #; 
' mentions the apoſtle's directions to the Corm- 


* 
oy 


rections cannot reaſonably be turned to the diſ- 


thians with regard to the prudent and orderly 
exerciſe of thoſe ſpiritual gifts: Ahd theſe di- 


advantage of the apoſtle, ' when they are unde- 


6 


niably wiſe and excellent. 
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850 
in his prejudice ag ainft St. Pai > 


cartieth it ſo far as to 7 That St. 


Paul received 'gothing immediately from 


4 Christ: Though he himſelf in the paſſige 


before referred to affirms, that he received the 


Goſpel he preached, not of man, neither was 


he taught it, hut by the revelation of Jeſus 


Chit” He 2000 that St. Paul had no apo- 


4 ftolical commiſſion, except that which he af- 
© ſumes in the Acts of the Apoſtles, written by 


St. Litke, and dictated probably by him- 


@ ſelf *. And again, that“ he entered a vo- 
« hinteer into the apoſſicſilp,” arteaft his extra- 
* orditary " Yocation Was known to none but 


CE 5 » 


count to St. Like, it deſerves the greateſt 75 


dit, ſince” he Was the propereſt perſoh in the 5 


vorld to 0 give an account of it. But the truth 
of his apoftolical commiſſion did not depend 
merely upon his own word. It was made ma- 
nifeſt by the mot illuſtrious proofs and creden- 
dals, ro Which he could with" confidence ap. 
peal T, and was acknowleged by the other a 

les, though this writer is pleaſed to inſinuate 
the coſttraly 1. ladeed the plain meaning of 


his whole charge here js, that St. Paul was an 


impoitor, agd War his call to the apoſtolical of- 
fice was intirely his own fiction. But the great 
abſurdity of this preteice has been fo Fall 'Ex+ 
poſed in Sir George e Obſervations on 


TY. VoL TV, p. 388,- 359. 4711 2 Cor, a. yu 12, | 
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that it is perfectly necdle to add any thing far · 
ther on that head. I ſhall, only, obſerye, that 


whoſocyer with a candid. and unprejudiced mind 


conſiders the , whole charactet and conduct of 
that great apoſtle, as repreſented in the Ads of 


- LENS Apoſtles, and the. temper. and ſpirit which 


reathes in his admirable Epiſtles, will be apt to 


think that never was there among mere men 2 


more perfect character than that of St. Paul. In 
him we may behold a ſpining example of the 
moſt exalted and unaffected piety towards God,. the 


moſt fervent and active zeal for the divine glory, 


yet not a blind enthuſiaſtic heat, but a ⁊eal ac- 
cording to knowlege, and conducted with great 
prudence: The moſt extenſive and diſintereſted 
charity and benevolence towards mankind, and 
the moſt carneſt. and affectionate concern for 


their ſalvation and happineſs; the moſt ſicady 


| fortitude. and conſtancy under the ſevereſt trials 


and ſufferings, which he endured with patience 
and even with joy, ſupported and animated by 
the carneſt deſire he bad to ſerye the glorigus 


_ cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, and by the 


ſublime hopes of an cverlaſling reward in a bet- 
ter World for his faithfu ſervices. in this. Ne- 
ver was there a truer greatneſs of mind than 


that which he manifeſted. And all this accom- 
panied with a moſt amiable humility, and a 


great tenderneſs. of ſpirit in bearing With the 
weakneſſes and infirmities of others. He was 
2 moſt glorious — in the hand of pto- 
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1 for promoting the ſacred intereſts of pure LETTER 
and undefiled religion in the world. Our author 
ſays, that Socrates was the apoſtle of the Cen. 
tiles in natural religion, as St. Paul was in re- 
vealed. But no intiance.can be brought of any 
one perſon whom the former converted from 
the prevailing polytheiſm and idolatry. And 
how ſhould this be expected, when he himſelf, 
as his Lordſhip, owns, countenanced it by his 
own practice, and was for, the religion fall ſhed 
by the laws x. But the latter turned thouſands | 
in many different nations from darkneſs unto 
light, and from ſerving idols to ſerve the liying 
and true God, and from the moſt abandoned 
yice and diffolutenels of manners to the practice 
of virtue and righteouſneſs; which he per- 
formed in oppoſition to the ſeemingly molt. in- 
ſuperable., di fficulties, and through a ſucceſſion 
of the greateſt labours and ſuffcrings that any 
one man ever endured. Thi has always highly 
recommended him to the eſteem and admira- 
tion of thoſe who have a zeal for true original 
Chriſtianity. And on the other hand, the ene- 
mies of our holy religion have always diſco- 
rered a peculiar -averſion to this excellent per- 
ſon, who was ſo ſucceſsful an inſtrument in 
propagating it. And this ſeems to be the true 
reaſon of that obloquy and reproach which 
Lord Bo/ingbroke has been ſo induſtrious to fix 
on ſo admirable a character. „„ 
1 Vol. IV. p. 193. „ 
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LETTER. His real intentions towards Chriſtianity 
. farther appear, if we conſider the attempts he 


SI 


of. made to inval idate the prodfs: and evidences 


He frequently ſpeaks with the utmoſt n 


ternpe of thoſe that inſiſt upon the internal eh; 
racers of a divine original, which are to be ob 
ſerved in the tevelation delivered in the holy 


Scriptures. By rejecting the internal characten 


he pretends to aſſert the authority of the Bible, 
ond very gravely adviſes the divines to confine 
themſelves to the external proofs, and to hel 
very little on the internal characters, and rej 

ſents them as talking a great deal of blaſphomy 
on this head #, And yet he himſelf, as appears 
from ſome of the paſſages that have been above 
cited, has acknowjeged ſeveral things with te- 
gard to Chriſtianity as taught in the Goſpels, 
which have been deſervedly reckoned among 
_ the internal charaQers, which lead us to acknow- 
lege that it came from God: Such as, the excel. 
lent tendency of its docttines, precepts, and 


ſacraments ; its being one continued leſſon of 
the ſtricteſt morality, o of Juſtice, of charity and 


univerſal benevolence'; its being à complete j- 
fem to all the purpoſes of Yeligion er tn and 
revealed; its plammeſs and ſimplicity, which, 
he ſays, ſtewed that it was deſigned to be the 
religion of mankind, and mani} 750 ed libeui 

the divinity 0 7 its original. It is true, that he 
charges thoſe with madneſs, and ſomething 


Vol. III. p. 271, "00 —Vol. IV. p. 229. 
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worſe than madneſs, who in arguing concerning R 
the internal characters, pretend to comprehend A. 
the whole ceconomy of the divine wiſdom from 
„Adam down to Chriſi, and even to the conſum- 

« mation of all things, and to connect all the diF 
0 penfations.” And this is one part of his quarrel 
with St. Paul, whom, as well as the divines, 
he very unfairly repreſents as undertaking to 
ſhew the ſufficient reaſon of providence in every 

particular inſtance from the beginning of the 
world to the end of it *. But however he is 
pleaſed to repreſent it, it is a noble contempla- 
tion, and highly forthe honour of the ſacred writ- 
ings, that there we may obſerve one and the 
ſame glorious plan cartied on by the divine wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs from the beginning for the 
| recovery and ſalvation of lapſed man: Succeſ- 
five revelations communicated at different times 
and in divers manners, and at the diſtance of 
ſeveral ages from one another, yet all ſubſer : 
vient to the ſame glorious purpoſes, and mutu · 
ally confirming and illuftratingeach other: The 
law and the prophets in their ſeveral ways con- 
ſpiting to prepare the way for the revelation of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and to furniſh divine atteſtations 
to it. The religion carried on under the ſeveral 
diſpenſations ſtill for ſubſtance; the ſame ; and 
whatever ſeeming; variety there may be in bow 
parts, an admirable harmony in the whole. 
His Lordſhip fpeaking of what he calls 8 
internal proofs of the Chriſtian revelation, ob- 


V Vol. III. p. 271, 272 Vol. IV. p. 129. 
"Hy ſerves, 
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1 e in a ſneering way, that ee the contents 6f 
. « the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem laid down in our 


We Scriptures are objects of ſueh a probability, as 


may force aſſent vety reaſonably in ſach a eaſe, 


ce without doubt; although a concurrence of 
c various circumſtances, improved by the ere. 


4 « dulity of ſome men, and the artifice” of 


* others, forced this aſſent in eaſes not very dif- 
* ſimilar*.” ' He has not thought fit to pro- 
duce an inſtance of a falſe revelation; whole 
evidence can be juſtly compared to that of 
Chriſtianity.” And as to his expreſſion of forts 

aſſent by a probability, it is like many . 5 


| his, very improper. No Chriſtian talks of 
forcing aſſent, nor would a forced belief have 


any great merit in it. But that there are ſuff. 


cient grounds to make it reaſonable to aſſent to 


it is very true. And ' this is what his Lordſhip 


ought to have acknowleged, if, as he himſelf 


confeſſes, *©© it has all the proofs, which the 


manner in which it was revealed, and the 
©. nature of it, allowed it to have 7.“ This is 


in effect to own, that the ptoofs of Chriſtianit) 
are ſüfficient in their kind. And if this be the 
eaſe, it is, according to the rule he himſelf has 
Jad down, unreaſonable to demand more. Fot 


he obſerves, that common ſetiſe requires that 
every thing propoſed to the underſtanding, 


* ſhould be accompanied with ſuch proofs as 
the nature of it can furniſh. le n te. 
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requires leſs, of raſhneſs J. 

With regard to the external proofs of Chri- 
ſlianity, his Lordſhip does not, as ſeveral of the 
Deiſtical Writers have done, deny miracles to be 
proper or ſufficient proofs. On the con 9 4 
he ſometimes affects to cry up the mighty e 


cacy of miracles, as alone ſufficient, without 


any conſideration of the goodneſs of the cauſe 
for which they were wrought, or examination 
of the doctrines they atteſt. And finds fault 


Is 5 


„u. 


with © that maxim as contrary to common ſenſe, 


that is not for admitting miracles as proofs of 
© 4 divine original, without conſidetation of 
* the cauſe. or doctrines: Since real *miracles 
can be operated by no power but that of 
God, nor for any purpoſe by conſequence, 
* bur ſuch as infinite wildem and truth direct 
„ and ſanckify .“ Accordingly- He declares, 


ſpeaking of the Chriſtian revelation, that con- 
ſidering the glorious perſon by whom it Was 


* brought, and the ſtupendous miracles that 
“ were wrouglit to confirm it, we might! be 
© ready to conclude, that it muſt have forced 
©. conviction; and have taken away even 4 pos- 
© ſibility of doubt .“ And he repeats it again, 
that © Chriſtianity was confirmed by miracles, 
* and the proof was no doubt ſufficient for the 
conviction of all thoſe who! heard the publi- 
© cation of. this doctrine, and faw- the Vit. 
c mation of it. One can only wonder that 


2 vol. III. p. 246. + Vol. IV. p. 22), 228. 7 7b. p. 461. 
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LET ER, any ſuch remained unconvinced * -» F316 .te- 
ww ſign was undoubtedly to inſinuate, that the mi. 
racles were not really wrought ;: becaule if they 
had been wrought they muſt have convinced all 
thoſe that ſaw them. To talk of miracles FI: 
forcing conviction is to carry it to an unreaſon- 
able extreme, as any man muſt be ſenſible, that 
conſiders human nature, and the mighty influ- 
ence of prejudices, paſſions, and worldly intereſis, 
WMe have however his conceſſion, that mitacles 
are ſufficient for « convincing thoſe who ſaw them: 
And if ſo, they muſt be proportionably ſufficient 
for the conviction of thoſe who. have a; reaſon- 
able ground of aſſurance, that theſe miracles 
were really , wrought, though they were not 
themſelves eye · witneſſes of them. The origi 
nal proof of Chriſtianity therefore was by his 
own account every way ſufficient. The on 
| queſtion that remains is whether we. have pro- 
per evidence to convince us that theſe miracles 
Were actually performed. And of this we have 
evidence ſufficient to ſatisfy, every candid. and 
impartial enquirer, and all that could be rea · 
ſonably inſiſted upon in ſuch a caſe. For the 
proof of this I ſhall refer to what has been al- 
Via obſerved in my fourth Letter in anſwer to 
Hume. 
The moſt remarkable of all 1 1 by 
which the divine authority of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion is confirmed is the * of Feſus 
Chriſt, And as to this, his L ablenken 


* Vol. V. p. 91. : 
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that << « Chriſt ſcarce ſnewed himſelf to the 2 5 | 
« who were laid to have ſeen him after hisreſur- Ca 
« retion in ſuch a manger, as they could know : 
« by it certainly that it was he whom they had 
« ſcen;. I ſay the few, becauſe St. Paul, ho had 
« not probably ever ſcen;7 eſus, deſerves no credit 
« when he affirms againſt the whole tenor of 
© the Goſpels, that he and above five hundred 
« brethren grin tos ſeen kim after his reſur: 
« rction,” He has here plainly let us knpw, 
that after all his profeſſed, regard for Chriſtianity, 
he is very willing to deny — which is the 
principal proof of our Saviour 's divine miſſin, 
and to which he himſelf ultimately appealed ag 
ſuch. But we have nothing but confident aſſert 
tions, after his Lord ſhips manner, and a bold 
charging St. Paul with a falſhood without the 
(cat proof. For as to his pretence, that isis om 
trary, to the whole tenor of the G0 gels, there 

is no foundation for it. The more to expoſe 
St. Paul he repreſents it as if he had affirmed; 
that he himſelf was preſent, and ſaw Jeſus at 
the lame time that he was ſeen of five handred 
brethren at once. Whereas he ſaith no ſuch 
thing, but rather the contrary, 1 Cor. xv. 6, 8. 

But as to Chriſt's being ſeen by ſo many perſans; 

dt. Paul ſpeaks of it 4 a thing certainly known, 

and that the greater part of them were then 

alive when he wrote to the Corinthians, And 

the queſtion. is, whether St. Paul is to be be- 

leyed i in a os * he er afirmed — \ 
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* 5 in that very age, and for the truth of which he 


— appeals to great numbers of perſons then living, 

or this writer who at the diſtanee of 1500 
years, gives us his own word for it that there 
was no ſuch thing? But Iſhall not need to add 
any thing farther on this ſubject here, having 
conſidered it ſo fully in the eleventh Letter of 
the former volume, which contains remarks on 
120 reſurrection of Jeſus conſidered. 

„The accounts of the extrevrdiriary: tad; 
whereby Chriſtianity was atteſted, as well as of 
its original doctrines, are tranſmitted to us in 

the ſacred writings of the New Teſtament; pat. 

tticularly in thoſe of the Evangeliſts, and in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles. And it has been often 
ſhewn, that never were there any writings, 
which carry greater marks of purity, ſimplicity, 
and uncorrupted integrity, and of an impartial 
regard to truth, or Which have been trauſmitted 
with a clearer and a more continued evidence. 
With regard to the writitigs of the Evangeliſts, 
Lord Bolingbroke hath himſelf ' acknowleged, 
that it is Out of diſpute, that we have in our 
* hands the Goſpels: of Matthew and John, 
e ho give themſelves out for eye and eat wit- 
e gneſſes of all that Chriſt did and tar ht. That 
e two chanels were as ſufficient as font to con- 

„ vey thoſe doctrines to the world, and to pre- 
& ſorve them in their original <purity;” The 
% manner too in Which theſe Evangeliſts re- 
corded them, was much bettet adapted to 
this purpoſe than that of * or even of 
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* Venop ophon, to fob the 500 + b age | 
vangcliſts' did not content @; bl Aly: 7 
a themſelves to give 3 eee account of the 


« crares.” \ The 


doctrines of Jeu Chriftin their own words, 


« nor preſume in feigned dialogues to make 
« him deliver their opinions in his own name. 


They tecorded his docttines in the very 


« words in which he'taughr them, and they 


« were careful to mention the ſeveral occaſions 


on which he delivered them to his diſciples or 
„others. If therefore Plato and Xenophon 


* tell us with a good degree of certainty what 


« Socrates taught, the two Eyangeliſts ſeem to 


tell us With much more what the Saviour 
© taught and commanded them to teach *. 


He finds fault indeed with Eraſmus for 


making Chriſt to ſay to his diſciples, in his pa- 


rphraſe on the firſt chapter of the Acts, that 


the holy ſpirit would not only recal to their 


minds all he had taught them, but ſuggeſt 


© likewiſe utito them wharever it might be ne- 
ceſſary for them to know.” And he adds, 
that © cavillers will ſay, that theſe words were 
added by Eraſmus to the text for reaſons 


1 very obvions, and are not contained. in the 


text. But there is certainly very little ground 
for ſuch a cavil, ſince it appears from the ſacred 
text it ſelf, that our Saviour did both promiſe to 
ſend his ſpirie to bring all things ta their re. 
membr ance what foever he had ſaid unto them : 
And alſo to lead them into all. ruth, and in- 
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; £28 not fully inſtructed them during his perſonal mi- 


| tude, of different Goſpels that were compoſed in 


ruct them in things in which he himſelf hut 


niſtry, becauſe they were not then able to be 
them, John xiv. 26, xvi. 12, 13, 14. 
Fot withſlanding the fair acknowlegementhe 
had made of the credibility of the Goſpels which 
are, now in our hands, he hath thrown out ſe 
veral hints which arc plainly, deſigned todeltroy 
the credit df them, Thus he talks of a multi. 


the firſt ages, he thinks, uo /eſs than forty.— 
And asks, If the Goſpels received into the 
* canon arc favourable to the orthodox belief, 
1 how do we know that the other Golpel 
« were exactly conformable. to theſe?” He 
ralks. as Mr. Hobbes had done beforc him, as if 
* rhe authenticity of the four Goſpels depended 
. * 'on the council of Laadicea, which admitted 
four, and rejected the reſt.” And adds, that 
| 1 every Church judged of the inſpiration of 
« authors, and of the divine authority of books; 
« and that thoſe · authors were deemed inſpired, 
v and. thoſe books were canonized; in which 
4 eyery particular Church found the greateſbcon- 
© formity with theit own e ae; ” But 
this is very unfairly repreſented. There is nothing 
capable of a cleater proof, than that there was 
a general agreement in the Churches through 
the world, from the firſt age of Chriſtianity, 
in receiving the four Goſpels, the Acts of the 
. tes, and St. Pauls Epiſiles : : — ſpu- 
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jous v Goſpels he ſpeaks of were never ON + 
xceived' in the Chriſtian” Church as of divine , A. 
uthority : And that the primitive Chriſtians 
yere very careful and ſcrupulous not to receive 
wy books into the ſacred canon but thoſe of 
whoſe authenticity they had fufficient 'proofs, , 
Nothing can be more abfard; and more contrary 
o plain undeniable fact, than to pretend that 
the ſacred books of the New Teſtament were 
not looked upon as authentic and divine before 
the couneil-of Laodicea, which was held not 
till after the middle of the fourth century. 
They were not firſt made ſo by that council, 
which only declared what had baud long before 
received as of divine authority in the Ohriſtian 
Church. I need not ſay any more upon this 
ſubject in this place, but ſhall refer to the third 
letter of the former Volume, which contains 
ome account of Toland Amyntor, and the 
m{wers that were made to it. To'which-may 
be added what I have offered in the Refſtct ions 
44 er, Bolingbroke's Leiters on The a 
nd ſe of Hiſtory, p. 102. et ſeq. 
1 order to weaken the credit of the origi- 
ml ſacred records of the Chriſtian religion, his 
Lordſhip hath farther obſerved, that © in other 
© hiſtories; if paſſages which we deem genuine 
4 ſhould be ſpurious; if others fhonld de cor- 
6, tupted or interpolated, and if the authors 
© ſhould have purpoſely ot through deception 
* diſguiſed the truth, or advanced untruth, no 
great hurt could be done. But that in the 
7 ** Scripture, 5 
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LETTER Scripture, beſides all the other circumſtances 


= neceſſary to conſtitute hiſtorical probability, 
« it is not enough that the tenor of facts and 
40 dodrines be true, the leaſt error is of conſe- 
14 * quence.” — He produces two inſtances, to 

ove it, neither of which relate to any Scti⸗ 
pture expreſſions. at all. — And then he adds 
that when we meet with any record cited in 
©. hiſtory, we accept the hiſtorical proof, and 
E content ourſelves with it, of how many co- 

E pies ſocyer it be the copy. But this proof 
would not be admitted in judicature, as Mr. 
Locle obſerves, nor any thing leſs than an 
ec atteſted copy of the record. And he thinks, 
c that if ſuch a precaution be neceſſary in mat- 
ters of private property, much more is it nc- 
4 ceſſary that we receive nothing for the word 
4 of God, that is not ſufficiently atteſted to be 
e fo,” He takes notice of what the reverend 
Dr. Conybeare, now Lord Biſhop of Briſtol, has 
ſaid in anſwer to this; of whom he ſpeaks 
with a reſpect which is extremely juſt, but 
which, conſidering his uſual manner of treat- 
ing the | Chriſtian | divines, could ſcarce have 
been expected from him towards one who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defending the Chriſtian 
cauſe. The anſwer of Dr. Conybeare which he 
refers to is this, That the ground of this pro- 
* cceding in civil cauſes, ſeems to be, that the 
< original record, or an atteſted copy, is capa” 
te ble of being produced 5 and that therefore 


| 1 * tooffcr oy! diſtant proof might look as * 
1 58 
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« diſguiſe the truth. But it is not in the nature. 
« of things poſſible to produce the originals or 
« atteſted copies of the Scriptures. This ap- 
peareth to me to be a good obſervation. But 
iis Lordſhip is not ſatisficd with it. He anſwers, 


« fuſed in proof is not ſolely becauſe the oxi- 
« ginal or an atteſted copy may be had, but be- 


« ther they could be had or no. And he 
hinks, “ if the rule be thought reaſonable in 
« the one caſe, it cannot be thought, without 
4 abſurdity, . unreaſonable in the other. 


d or of an atteſted copy is a want of proof *.“ 
But it is not the want of any proof that can be 
caſonably deſired, or that is poſſible to be had, 

or that is neceſſary i in any caſes of the like kind: 
by the conſent of all mankind, there may be 
kufficient evidence of the truth and authority of 


tient writings to convince any reaſonable. 


beſon, though neither the originals nor any at- 
eed copies of the originals be now remaining. 
La the man would only render himſelf ridi- 
adus that ſhould reject them as unworthy of 
WH credit, and give no other reaſon for rejecting 

them, but the want of ſuch originals or atteſted, 

copies. And why ſhould a condition be inſiſted 


on as neceſſary with regard to the Scriptures, 


vhich would be accounted abſurd to the laſt 


Vol. IV. 5. 272. Iu 911.10 29 a 
. degree, 


0 4 were intended to corrupt matters, and 2 


that © the reaſon why the copy of a copy is re- 


« cauſe the proof would be too diſtant. whe-. 


« However it happens, the want of an original. 
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ir nn degree; if inſiſted on with regard to any other 


ment wrirings whatſoever ?' To which it may 


be added, that when great numbers of copies are 


taken from an otiginal, and gor into many Wa 
anddiſperſed into dariops parts, by con piringtheſe 
copies there ariſes a ſtronger} in the nature of 
ttyings, to- ſatisfy a reaſonable perſon that thoſe 
writineshave not been marerially _— orf. 

Ried, than if there were only one ſing copy te- 
maining, though it ſhould be attefted by a living 
witneſs to have been Fairhfally copied and com- 

pared with the original; which yet by the author 
acknowlegement would be ſublicient i in 4 court 
of judieature. It is manifeſt, that there wood be 
more room to ſuſpet᷑t a fraud or ĩimpofſtion in 


this caſe than in the other. As to what he al- 


1 leges; that ir is of much greater importance to 


Sard to the former than the latter, it mult bog 
| knowieged, that if the reyclation were of fact 


guard againſt any wiltakes in tlie word of G jod 
hain in ally thing that relates to matters 095 i- 

1 and that therefore as great or 
even Steater precautions are necetfary with re- 


a nattire, that it conſi ſted in à ſingle preciſe point, 


as often is the caſe of 'a deed to Ys ptoduced in 


evidenee in a court of judicature, where a fingic 


: expreflion or clauſe may determine the whole, and 


gain or loſe the cauſe, there might be ſome pre- 


rence for inſiſting on the ſtricteſt nicety of proofs, 


even as to all the ſeveral particular clauſes and | 


* 


forms of expreſſion, becauſe 4 ſingle mittake 


eee * of the worſt conſequenee, and 2 
% : t — 
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the 4 of the whole. But it is manifeſt thisLeTTER 
js not the caſe with regard. to the revelation con · 7 N 
8 in the holy Scriptures, The doctrines 
baere taught, the precepts. there injolned, the 
promiſes” there made, the important facts there 
Wl cclaced, are ſo offen repeared and referred to, 
and placed in ſuch. various lights; that nothing 
leſs than a eg ae e 8 could yoe 
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| Nli a 12 pf 89405 required in 
this caſe as in the other. The divine wiſdom 
hath ſo, ordered! ir, that the revelation was origi- 
mally contaltied in ſeveral, writiogs,. publiſhed. 
by different Perſons, and copies taken of them 
2 different times, all confirwing one another, 
and which render a general, corruption 4 thar 
revelation impracticable! Ihe account of the 
fats there given is not *confingd to one book, 
tor are the articles of religion nere. mentioned, 
merely mentioned once for all, or drawn up in 
he form ot ſyſtem, bart c facts are ſo often re- 
ferted bY 175 the arti es or nne ſo or 


5 & ff „ 


or in a arte copy or copies, could — 
the | intent ot uſe” of the original revelation. 
Vox. ä N n 


is ns w_ r 
K „ 


4 ie of the DzISTICAL 4 Titers, 
LETTER It is with the fame view of weakening and 
D invalidaring the evidence of Chriſtianity, tha 
his Lordſhip is pleaſed to obſerye what hath been 


J 


often urged by othiers of the _Deiltical Writers 


before him, that“ the external evidence of 
„the Chriſtian | revelation is diminiſhed | by 
time.“ This he repreſents as “ ſo evident 
«that no divines would'be ſo ridiculous as.to 
* deny it *. And after ſceming to grant, ina 
paſſage cited above, that the proof of Chriſh, 
anity by miracles was ſufficient for the cdavic- 
tion of all thoſe who heard the publication of 
this docttine, and ſaw the confirmation of it, 


3 
- 


1 22 i | e 82 1. enn 
he adds, that this proof became in a little 


e time traditional and hiſtorical : And we 
< might be allowed to wonder how the effect 
«'of it continued and increaſed too, as the 
'« force of it diminiſhed, if the reaſons of t j 
<< phenomenon were not obyious in hiſtory f. 
As he has not thought fit to mention thoſe rea · 
ſons, no notice can be taken of them. But he 
ought not to have repreſented it as a thing which 
is univerſally acknowleged, that the external 
evidence of Chriſtianity is diminiſhed by time. 
The abſurdity of that maxim, That the cer- 
rainty and credibility of moral evidence is con · 


* » ; 


tinually diminiſhing in proportion to the length 
of time, has been often cxpoſed; particularly 
by Mr. Ditton in his Treatiſe on the reſurrec- 
tion, Part II. The evidence of Chriſtianity 
hath in ſome reſpects increaſed, inſtead of being 
7 . IV. p. 269, 20. f Vol. V. p. 91. 
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anti b. he the firſt publication of it 5 efurtres 


pecially the proofs ariſing from the wonderful 
propagation 'of the G Golpel, contrary to all ha- 
nan appearance, notwithſtanding the amazing 
difficulties it bad. to encounter with; and from 
the rs ede nt of many remarkable pre- 
ditions which t. ey that lived in the firſt age of 
Chriſtiantty could got ſeę the completion of *. 
To talk” of the proof's becoming traditional = 
1nd lee may pals. with. thoſe. that govern 

themſelves by, uk tg as if the words iradittr_. 

nal and Þyſtarical, : od doubtful and uncertain, 
gere retms gf, the ſame ſignification; when 
every one knows, that many facts come to us 
by tradition And hiſtory with ſuch an eyidence 
that no feaſonapf fen doubt of them any 
more than 75 . what. he hears Ot ſecs. He pro- 

nounceth indeed, accordiog,to his manner with 
: deciſive tone, that. ©, it was not poſſible, that 
traditions derived from the fit and through 
the moſt, ly, 355 of Chriſtianity, ſhould 
4 convey either fa cs or doctxines down with a 
due authenticity and preciſion unleſs a conti · 
_ nued miracle had ſubſiſted to alter the nature 
& of things, and to produce effects repugnant 
"to their cauſes +.” This is very poſitively de- 
termined ; but, we have no proof of it but his 
own authority. , And if it be: underſtood not 
merely of facts c or doctrinęs delivered down by 
moral tradi ition, which for the moſt part cannot 


155 This is s fully wenn by Mr. Le Moine on Miracles, p. 2525 
280, + Vol IV. p. 398. 5 
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. much depended upon, but of facts and do- 
A. frives contained in the facred writings, there is 


ino xcal foundation for this aſſertion. We ah 
1 ſufficient to convince any reaſonable p 
don, as 1 have elſewhere ſhewn *, that tf ip 
writings were publiſhed in the ficſt age of the 
Chriſtian Church, whilſt the apoſtles, and their 
immediate companions, the $1 Publiſhers, of 
Chriſtlanity, were yet alive. a Which ag if 
any had attempted to corrupt ate ling in 
the accounts of doctrines and facts, ſuch an at. 
tempt mult have been unavoidably geteckel and 
expoſed. And in the age immediately ſucceed- 
ing, thoſe writings became ſo generally diſperſed 
and known, 10 many copies of them wete 
taken, and ſpread thtough' different 117 
they were had in ſuch*venctation among Chri- 
ſtians, and ſo conſtantly read in their religious 
aſſemblics, that a general corruption of them 
_ would have been an impoſſible; thing. Not 
can any time be fixed upon from that age to this, 
in which ſuch a general corruption "of them 
could have been accompliſhed * And all attempts 
to prove ſuch a corruption have been evidently 
vain and ridiculous, and have turned only to 
the confuſion of thoſe who have pretended it, 
As to what he urges about the falſe apoſtles and 
teachers in the firſt age, and their high pre- 
tenſions to revelations and extraordinary gifts, 
and the many ſects which were then formed, F 


- ® See Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke' Letters on the ſtady Bi 
and uſe of Hiſtory, . , W 5 ; 5 
| 3 tba and 


Lud Borin KE. 
| that though! the apoſtles oppo 


 orcat difficulty, as we may judge by that 


mace of Chriſtianity, tha it rather confirnis'i it. 

ice the evidence brought for the true Chriſtian 
gion by the apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of it, 
ut have been exceeding ſtrong and cogent, 
U their authority, which had nothing but the 


ine miſſion, to ſupport-it, muſt have been on 
cy ſolid baſis, which was able to overcome 
| thoſe complicated di fficulties, ariſing from 
en enemies without, Fews and heathens, 
from falſe brethren within, and the ſcandals - 


peat parts and ſubtilty, and who put on very 
lous appearances. What ſtrong proofs of a 
ſue original, and what a mighty energy muſt 


ly, by Which it triumphed over all the ap- 


al kinds, which it had to encounter with, 
ust its firſt appearance. 


Fjuſtly regarded as furniſhing an argument of 
Vol. IV. p. 398. 


Nun 3 great 


xe of truth, and the atteſtations given to their 


{ offences of the ſeveral ſects which ſprung 4 
under various leaders, ſome of them r 1 


e accompanied genuine primitive Chriſti- 
atly inſuperable difficulties and oppoſitions 
ie propagation and eſtabliſhment of Chri- ; 


my, taking it in all its circumſtances, is in- 
a moſt aſtoniſhing event, and has been al- 


vhich St. Paul had to maintain his uro, 4 
in the Church of Corinth, and others *.”. » 
is is ſo far from diminiſhing the original evi- 


7 


ſed them, © it noe 
vas often without effect, and always with 1 


, 


| I 
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LzTTERSreat weight to prove its divine © original, and 


XIV. 


the truth of the extraordinaty facts and arteſta. 


boss by which it was confirmed, Lord Bojny 


natural in the caſe- Tothis purpoſe he blogs 


4 jn order to gain both, was a fundamental ti: 


broke was ſenſible of this, and therefore has done 
what he could to take off the force of Ir, by eh- 
deavouring to account for the ſpreading of Chei: 
ſtianity without any thing extraordinary br fupe 


that ** indulgence to the Jewy: and to the'Gentiles, 


“ ciple of apoſtolical conduct from tlie fi 


« preaching of the goſpel: And that by ſuch ] 

*« prudent conduct the goſpel was ſuccellixcl 5 

I propagated and converts flocked apace into k 
e the pale of Chriſtianity from theſe different f 
and oppoſite quarters *. 'He treats this, 2 f 
it were a piece of political conduct in St. Pau © 
and the other apoſtles, in hieh they deviated © 
from the original plan laid down by our Saviour A 
himſelf. But this is a at miſtake. "The. : 
taking the Fews and a the Chriſtian lt 
Church, and uniting them both into one body lac 
Was part of the original plan of Chriſtianity el 
which was evidently deſigned by the great au "2 
thor of our holy religion, in accom plichrden mg 
of the glorious ſcheme formed by the divine nd 
wiſdom from the beginning, and which ha Nez 
been clearly pointed out in'the antient prophe Jex 

_ cies. But ſo far was the indulgence ſhe wn tc 10 
the Gentiles, and the incorporating them int * 


the Chriſtian Church along Huff, the 22505 


ee 
fron 
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tom helping to bring the eus into it, that's itz rern ; 


Was one of the greateſt obſtacles to their entering 
into the pale of Chriſtianiry, and raiſed in them 
ſtrong prejudices, againſt it, which had ſo far 
pollelled the minds even of the apoſtles, that it 
vas, with great difficulty, and by degrees, that 
they themſelves were brought to embrace this 
part of the Chriſtian, ſcheme. Nor can it be 
ſuppoſed, that St. Paul, who had been educated 
in the ſchool of Gamaliel, and in the ſtricteſt 
Phariſaical notions, for which he was extremely 
zealous, would of, himſelf have ever formed 
ſuch a ſcheme, in oppoſition to, all his prejudices, 
if it had not been, as he himſelf affirms, com- 
municated to him by a divine revelation, which 
came to him with an evidence that abſolutely 
convinced him, and eee all his __- 
Fn F 
With regard. to the Gentiles, the raking them 
into the Chriſtian Church was only an admitting 
them into the body of thoſe who profeſſed the 
belief and acknowlegement of a crucifſied Sa- 
jour. And what was there in this to allure or 
engage them to forlake their antient religion, 
ud thoſe ſuperſtitions and idolatries, to which 
they were ſo ſtrongly addicted? To tell tùhne 
Jets, that they ſhould form one Church witn 
the Gentiles, whom they looked upon with 
diſdain as utterly un worthy of ſuch a privilege: 
And to tell the Gentiles, that they ſhould form 
me Church with the Jets, for whole religion 
ad nation, his Lordſhip obſerves, they had a 
Nn 4 Contempt 


leres 


A Piu | of the De1sTICaL Writers, 
contempt and averſion : And that they ſhould 


A with them o reckoned mog the diſciples of 


a crucified Yar, i. 6. of a Few hit had been 
put to a cruel and ignominious death by the 
heads of this on nation and whom they werte 
to acknowlege for their Saviour and their Lord; 
could this poſſibly have been an inducement ei- 
ther to Jews or Gentiles to embrace Chtiſti- 
anity; which was ſo oppoſtte to the prejudices of 
both, if it had not been for the conſpicuous 
eridences of As divine.atteſtation — . 5 
it? 311177 175+ CL | | 
Another way- his raked of accounting for the 
_ propagation, of Chriſtianity is this: That © no 
F© ages nor countries could be more prepared to 
* -adopt- every theological and metaphyſical no- 
te tion, even the moſt extravagant and leaſt in- 
_ © ..relligible, than that whereiff ehe Chriſtian re- 
e ligion was firſt publiſhed and propagated *. 
And he frequently intimates; that the heathen 
| amo eſpecially the P/atoric; had greatly 
d forward the ſpreading of the Chriſtian 
fach. If this had been the caſe, one would have 
expected, that the chief harveſt of converts to 
Chriſtianity, at its fitſt appearance, would have 
been among the philoſophers and metaphyſicians, 
and thoſe who were bred up in their ſcliools. 
But it is evident the fact was otherwiſe. ' No 
perſons were more generally averſe to the Chri- 
ſtian ſcheme, than the ſeveral ſects of philoſo- 
phers in ine heathen world, WhO Spfoled 
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with al the learning and ſubtilty they Wem 7 
ters of, And indeed it was in ſome of its fun- rs WM 
damental principles, directly oppoſite, to theirrfa- -* 
wourite notions and prejudices. Nor could it: 
be expected, that they who valued — 1 
ſo highly upon their learning, wiſdom, and 
eloquence, would r e be the diſeiples of 
a crucified. Jeſus, or learn their, religion from 
ſuch perſons as the apoſtles were. The doctrine 
of ſalvation through Chriſt. cracified, was fool. 
ine ſs to the proud Gre le, ho pretended; to 
ſeek after wiſdom, and was not agreeable to 
any of their ſchemes. And ſo far was St. Paul, 
the moſt learned of the apoſtles, from dlendivg 
the Pagan philoſophy with the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
which he preached, that he thought it neceſſarx 
to warn the Chriſtian converts againſt it. Beware 
leſt any man ſpoil. 2h through philejaphy, and. - 
vain deceit, Col. xi „ont A- ider 2 176 
Another thing 1 mentions as having 3333 5 
great advantage to the ꝓropagation of Chtidi- * 
anity was, that a great collections. were — — 
and every church had a common pusſo. B 
© theſe, means they ſupported their poory.and 
* every” man who, embraced Chriſtianity being 
* ſure not to want bread, the Goſpel was more 
© effectually propagated, and great, numbers 9921 
* the lowelt rank of people were brought into 
* the pale *,” One would be apt to think by 
his repreſentation, that the Chriſtians were for. 
taking | in all the poor that, offered themſelves, | 


* Vol. IV. p. 422. 
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rz zs idle perſons who only wanted to be maintained, 80 
vB order to gain a number of converts and pro- 
ſelytes. But this ds à very wrong repreſentation. 
Every one knows, -thit great care Was taken in 
the admitting perſons into the Chriſtian Church,” 
ood affuratice both of 
W No idle post 
ted. On the contraty, they 
were diſcountknanced, and were treated as per- 
ſons that walked diforderly.. It was a conſtitu- : 
tion eſtabliſhed by ãpoſtolical authority as in the 
name of Chriſt, that if any would not work, nei. 
ther ſhould he eat; and that every man ſhould 
erneſs, and eat his own bread, 
and that he ſhoald'/abour, working with his : 


They were to have a 
their faith and of their 1 
were to be ſup 


Wart with 


Hands that whith'is good, "that he might” have 
togive to him that needeth, 2 Theſ. ili. 10, 11, 


12, "Eph. iv. 28. That ſpirit of chatity and : 
brotherly love which prevailed among the firſt 
Goſpel of 
eius; and that which ſo opened their hearts 
and hands was che full conviction and 1 jon 


Chriſtians; was a noble effect of the 


they had of the truth and divinity o our holy 


religion. Thus faith worked by love. As to 


the reflections he makes upon their ſelling their 


poſſeſſions, and laying the money at the apoſtles 


feet, from whence he concludes, that leſs than 


the whole would not ſatisfy the Church, this 
and the caſe of Hnanias ad Sapphira, is con- 
ſidered in the remarks on Chubbs poſthumous | 


works in my foriner volume, p. 362, er 145 


þ ot” _ | 
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to. which I chuſe to refer rather than nnn rn 
of unneceſſary repetitions. — 
It is a topic oſten inſited upon by che Peiſtical | 
Writers, that revealed religion, particularly the 
cus revelation, has been of little or BoA 1 
mufs or promoting the reformation of man 
kind. Lord Bolingbrobe ſeems. to lay. a patti- 
cular ſtreſs upon this. He ſays, It may une 47; 
*« full unte er to all that Dr, Clarke had advanced. 
* again e philoſophers, and their he- 
« ing inſufficient for the inſtruction and reſor- 
. 8 of mankind, to ask, Whether that 
% reformation, which. the heathen philoſophets 
© could not bring about effectually, has been 
« effecteti under the Fewiſb or Chriſtian, diſ- 
penſation ? hat he faith, concerning the 
effects of the Jeuiſl diſpenſation hath been 
above conſidered; I ſhall. here take notice of 
what he hath. « ſe ved with regard to the effects 
of Chriſtianity... He aſſerteth, that : the world 
« hath not. been effectually reformed, nor any 
« one nation in it, by the promulgation of the 
* Goſpel, even where Chriſtianity has flouriſhed | 
*« molt f.“ And after mentioning the Chriſtian 
| martyrs and ſaints, of whom he frequently 
Z ſpeaks . with. great contempt, he. obſerves, that 
« as to holineſs and. auſterity of life, that of 
* particular. men, or of ſome; particular orders 
of men, will be far from proving the refor- 
* mation of the world by Chriſlianity ; ſince 
* there were formerly, among. the heathens 


Vd. v. r. 356. | + 1b. p. 238. 
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 LewT#&4 Chaldeans, ' Gymioſophiſts,” und ate no, 


—— „among them and the Mahometans, Mae 


« of as great or greater auſterity: *. But he 


has not fairly repreſented the argument brought ( 


to prove the reformation of the world By Chri- 
ſtianity. In order to judge of this, it is neceſſary 2 
to cotiſider the ſtate of the world when Chriſti- 5 
anity firſt appeared. Not only Were the natiohs 
univerſally involved in the groſſeſt polytliciſm 
and idolatry, but never was there an age more 
immerſed in vice, and all manner of wicked- 


neſs. The picture St. Paul draws of it, Kom. 
i. 21, 32. ſhocking as it ſeems ro be, is a very 
juſt repreſentation of the general Nate of th jc 
heathen world. But in proportion as the Goſpe 


prevailed, many myriads were turned from i- 0 1 
zo ſerve the living and true God, brouglit from 3, 


the molt ſtupid idolatry to the pure adoration on. 
the Deity, and from the moſt abominable vices 


to the ptactice of virtue and righteouſneſs. He 
himſelf acknowleges, that © our Saviour at his 3 
e coming found the whole world in a ſtate of 


, error concerning the firſt principle of natural 
<«« religion, vig. the unity and perfections 6f . 


And he obſerves, that C Euſebius in the firſt 


© book of his evangelical preparation, has given 
na long catalogue of abſurd laws and cuſtoms, + 
a contradictory to the law of nature in all ages 


1 Vol. V. p- 461, er ſes + Vol. IV. p. 243. 
and 


„ 


„ God; though not of abſolute darkneſs; and 
« that the ſpreading of Chriſtianity has contri- 
« bured to deltroy polytheiſin and idolatry 3 


Tord Boran on Pod > 55 


06 * countries, for a very good ee, 
© ſhe w in ſevgral inſtances, how fuch laws and. Iv. 
cuſtoms as theſe have been reformed by the 

« Goſpel *,” He takes notice indeed of the 

faults there were among the firſt Chriſtian con 

verts, for Which the apoſtle reproves them: hut 

it is manifeſt; ſtom many paſſages of the New 
Teſtament, that wonderful was the reſormation 
which was then vrought: in the treligion aud 1 8 
manners of men f. The primitive. Chriſtians -- = 
were, taking them generally, the moſt pious 
and virtuous, body of men that ever appeared in 
the world. And though ſometimes nent 
Chriſtian writers in the ardor of their zeal c 
plain of the corruption and degeneracy! that Was 
growing among them, as Cyprian particularly 
has done, eſpecially in his book De lapſis, whoſe 
teſtimony our author mate than once refets to, 
yet it appearcth frgm tuany paſſages in their 
vritings, that the body of the Chtiſtians was 
then remarkably: digiaguiſhed by the purity: of 
their lives. and manners from the Pagans. One 
of the.topics they conſlaatly inſiſt upon in their 
writings againſt the heathens, and in their apo- 
logies for Chxiſtianity, is the mighty change that 
is wrought in the lives and manners of thoſe 
who, embraced it. And though his Lord{hip 
banters Lactantius for the challenge he makes 
in a palage t to Which Dr. Clarke refers yet this 


* Vol. v. p- 100. + See 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11 ph. iv. 18, 
24.— Gal. v. proba . 3. 9, 1 10. Win i. 6.— 1 et. iv. 
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LE . think may 'be: plainly coneluded frofn ir, thät 


the good Sede wrought by the Chriſttan 'reli- 


© = gion in reforming thoſe — were'coHverted to 


it, were ſo manifeſt, that their adverſaries them. 


ſelves were not able to deny it. And accord. 


ingly we have expreſs teſtimonies of the Pagan 
writers to this purpoſe. That of P/iny is bs K 
remarkable, and well known. And even 74- 
kan notwithſtanding all his prejudices, in his 
Epiſtle to Arſacias, recommends the purity and 


cChartty vf the Chriſtians, and ef their prices, 


to the imitation of the Pagans, and repłeſents 
it as one cauſe of the progteſs Chriſtianity had 
made: Though no doubt they were then dege- 


nerated from what they had been in the fitſt 


ages. As te the preſent ſtare of the Chriſtian 


World, his Lordſhip thinks, „it will nöt be 
* ſaid, that luxury and debaachery have beck 
*<- reſtrained by Chriſtianity. - Where is the 
« court or city in which Chriſtianityis'pr6- 
0 * felled, to which tliat phraſe tight not be 

applied, Daphmicis moribus vir? But 
1 chere needs little obſervation to eotivinice is, 
that the corruption and diſſoluteneſs he ſpeaks 
of is chiefly to be found among thoſe who hive 
little more of Chriſtianity than the flame, and 
who are in reality indifferent to all teligion, 
And if the reſtraints of the Chriſtian religion 
were removed, the corruption would certainly 
be much greater and more general than it. is. 
Many thouſinds who would other wiſe be very 


ye and diſſolute, are engaged by the 3 
tive 
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— 9 — 1 
2 righteous, an — li 4 + real Chtiſtian 
ale e to the rules of the Goſpel, „ 
and I doubt not that. not withſtanding the Cor- 

ryptioan complained of, there are till * great num. 

bers of ſuch, forms a far more complete and ex- 

cellent character for virtue taken in its juſt ex- 

tent, as comprehending rational picty and devo- 

tion, an extenſive benevolence, and exemmp lary 

purity of: manners, than is to be found Tk 65 ns | 

he moſt admited. Pagans; /* And indeeti Chr 

bans are taught to keep themſelves pure from 

ſeveral practices which ens Ces icched 

pon to be atiy crimes * As to what he. men. 

tions of the cruei wars, ta 
pes, among Chriſſiaus, ho ime ano e eges, 
PF onght-to bt aferibedl tothe 
Goſpel, : nor can be fetonciled to the py principles 
Fit x. The moſt effectlial way therefore o 
promoting real piety, virtue, and charity , Would 
be to endewyour to engage ment to 4 c ofer A 
hetence tothe doctrines, and laws of Chit: e 
nity, and inſtead of ſecting them looſe from | 
u ſacred reſtraints, to enforce'its important mo: 
yes upon their hearts and conſciences. 

Ineed not take any particular notice of What 
is Lordſhip hath offered againſt the Chriſtian 
relation drawn from its not having been uni- 
ſerlally publiſhed in all nations and as ges T. The 
chief force of what he hath urged Fa upon 
this ſuppoſi tion, tharaccording to the Goſpel, all 


Vol. V. p. 264. "4 Concerning this objeAion ſee the 
imer volume, P- 30, 35. 
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decl ef 
| $, 5 in 2 and; — ho of 
who do not believe, plainly relate to thoſe 
who have an opportunity of N pen 
N with; e Chriſtian revelation. I ſball only. far 
ther ob. eee has been ofiea 
ates fon Chriſtianity; that it 
nalogy of the divine proce- 
| 3 4 a confience.avithubis 


but by bo oldly aſſcrting, in — 70 m- 
lifeſt fact and experience, that all men have the 
fame means f; which is a-kin to another extra- 
ordinary aſſertion of his, that hene Never, Was 
4 time when it could be juſtly; ſaid; chat ile 

wy law of nature was imperfettly; known Tho 

ha himſelf frequently repreſents the greaten part 
of mankind as having been ignorant for many 

ages together of hat he qwns.to-bg. the great 
fundamental principle of that law. And it isto 

| be obſerved, that after having ſaid in the paſſage M the 

Juſt now referred to, that all men have the ¶ ve 


vor v. p. 205 · 4 . p. 29% f B. p. 202. 0 
vl yen, en ns ſame 


22 * wi” I 


———-— ww * 
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ne moon he foon aer ne char they LETTER 


© (hall be ASCOun Die 


plainly ſuppoſes that they all have not the lame 
means and advantages, but that there will not he 
much required of thoſe, who-had leſs, advan- 

tages, as ot thoſe who had greater; which che 
friends of the Chriſtian, wyclating will. \reaguly 


| low. 4. . 14 iis * 1400 : 


Tſhall conclude chis Letter with mentioning a 
paſſage which is undoubtedly intended, by the 
wthor to expoſe Chriſtianity. He obſerves, 
that ** natural Jaw is founded in reaſon; | but 
* Chriſtianiry is founded in faith; and faith 

proceeds from grace; and wherher a man 
# ſhall have grace or no, depends got on him *.“ 
This is a way of talking uſual wich, thoſe who 
laugh both at faith and grace. His Lordſhip-j is 
pleaſed on ſome other occaſions ro make men- 


tion of divine grace; but always in a way of ri- 
licule. The notion of divine aſſiſtance has no- 


thing in it but what is agreeable to reaſon, and 
to the ſentiments It ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt 
nen in all ages. And he himſelf, even where 
be trears it as a vain and groundleſs notion, yet 
thinks fit to own, that dur gt being able to ex- 
plain how it operates, is no juſt objection againſt 
t; and that a well atteſted revelation is a ſuffi- 
cient ground for believing that ſuch a thing 
there is F. And to our unſpeakable ſatisfaction 
ve are aſſured by the Chriſtian revelation, that 
God is teady on his part to communicate his gra- 


Vol. V. p. 93. , + Vol III. p. 488. f 
vol. II II. Oo Cious 


for no mote than they 7 
© had capacities or means of knowing: Which 
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them, and are at the ſame time diligent in the 
Safe of their own endeavours” Thie Writer nere 
"ſuppoſes faith to be oppoſed to reaſon; and that 
hriſtianjty is not founded on reaſon, but on 
faith as oppoſed to it. But faith, if it be of the 
Aldht kind, always ſuppoſes that there is a good tea 
on for believing. We are not to believe with- 
out reaſon, nor againſt it. Chriſtianity is founded 
"on, rational evidence.” The proof of the Chri- 
ſtian law, ariſing both from the external evidences 
ald atteſtations given to it; and from the inter- 
nal characters of goodneſs and purity, and the 
excellent tendency of the whole, is ſuch. is 
proper to convince the reaſon” and judgment: 
And it has actually had that effect upon many of 
"the ableſt perſons in all ages ever lin ince it 0 bil 
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LETTER XV. 


Objeftions againſt the laws and doctrines of Cbti. 


ftianity conſidered. The Scripture precepts 


not delivered in a formal code or ſiſtem, but 
in a way that is really more uſeful, and they 
comprehend all the duties of morality. Con-. 


cerning our Saviour's precepts in his ſermon 


on the mount. The Goſpel-law with reſpect 


fical philoſophers, © _ 22 


zud to the Chriſtian revelation in general, and 
5 . 


to polygamy and divorces not contrary to rea- 


ſon and nature, but wiſe and excellent, The 


Chriſtian doctrine of a Medjator, and of our 
redemption by the blood of Chrift vindicated 
againſt his mjurious repreſentation of it. It 


gives worthy ideas of God, and ſhews the 


divine perfections in their proper harmony. 
It is full of comfort to good men, but gives 
no encouragement to the obſtinately wicked 
and preſumptuous. It js not contrary to rea- 


jon, though it could not have been dſeqvered 


by it. This dottrine not owing to tht pride 
of the human heart. Traces of the dottrine 


of the Trinity to be found, according to 


* 


Lord Bolingbroke, in all the antient Thei- 


AVING in my laſt letter conſidered what 
Lord Bolingbroke hath offered with re- 
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N rn its evidences, I now proceed to examine his ob 


the authority of the Old. And out of both tc 


Letter X. p. 240, 247. They are not indeed 


e vealed religion. Since revelation was ne 


3 * Fa Iv. p- 1 


laws and doctrines of Qui 
ſtianity. aa eee 
With reſpect to the wer of Obriftianiny; he 
ſerves, . that © Chriſt did not reveal an entir 
body of ethics That the Goſpel does not 
OR reel a code reaching to all the duties of 
life. That moral obligations are only oc 
5 caſionally recommended —And that if all the 
 « precepts ſcattered about thro the whole Net 
9s Teſtament, were collected and put togerhet 
ein the very words of the ſacred writers, the 
. would compoſe a very ſhort as well as uncon 
e need ſyſtem of ethics: And that a ſyſte 
thus colſected from the writings of heathc 
N 0 moraliſts would be more full, more entite 
and coherent *.” But it muſt be conſiderec 
that the New Teſtament ſuppoſes and conf 


+  jetions againſt 


. gether might be compiled a much more com 
plete body of ethics, than out of all the writ 
ings of the antient philoſophers and moraliſts 
which would be found defettive in ſome dutic: 
of great conſequence, as was obſcrycd before 


delivered in a philoſophical way; and Lon 
Bolingbroke himſelf owns, that this does not 
« take off from the dignity, the authority, o 

ce the utility, even in moral doctrines, of rc 


66 given to convince men of che 3 


Lord BoLINGSROER EZ. 


« of morality— by arguments drawn from! 
4 the reaſon of things but to inforce the 
« practice of it by a ſuperior authority x. They _ 


are urged in the name of God, and as his laws. 


They are not wrought up into a formal code, 
and delivered merely once for all in a ſyſtem ; 
but they are delivered in various ways, and on 


different occaſions, often in plain and expreſs 


precepts z at other times by alluſions, parables, 


and compariſons, recommended by excellent 
examples, and inforced by motives of the higheſt 
importance, by divine promiſes and threaten- 


ings. And what ſhews their great uſcfulneſs 


and excellency, though they ſeem to be deli- 


vered occaſionally, yet it is ſo ordered, that not 


one duty of conſequence is omitted in the holy 
Scriptures. All the duties of morality are there 


frequently repeated and inculcated, and variouſly 


inforce t. e 

His Lordſhip owns, that © our Saviour's ſer- 
“ mon on the mount contains, no doubt, many 
excellent precepts of morality. And if ſome 
of them ſeem too ſublime, he thinks the ſame 
reaſon may be given for them that Tally gives 


for the ſeverer doctrines of the Sfoirs. That 
men will always ſtop ſhort of that pitch f 


virtue which is propoſed in them; and it is 


therefore right to carry the notions of it as 
high as poſſible, p. 298, 299. He farther 
obſerves, that ſome of Chrilt's precepts © were 
fit and proper enough for a religious ſc or 


* Vol. IV. p. 297. 


* <« order. 
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or nes order of men, like the Eſſenes, and might 
< be properly enough exacted from thoſe who 


* were Chriſt's companions, and diſciples'in a 
“ ſtricter ſenſe ; but conſidered as general dy. 
ties are impracticable, inconſiſtent with na- 
„ tural inſtinct as well as law, and quite de- 
« ſtructive of ſociety x. It is acknowleged, 
that ſome of Chriſt's precepts were not deſigned 
to be of univerſal obligation at all times, and 
to all his diſciples, but were directed to particular 
perſons, and were only to take place on extra- 
ordinary occaſions. Such was that which he 
mentions of ſclling all and following Chriſt, 
But it does not appear that in any of our Sa. 
viour's precepts he had any view to the Eſſenes, 
who are not once mentioned in the whole Go- 
ſpel. But as to other precepts which this writer 
mentions, and which are contained in the ſer- 
mon on the mount, and directed to all the dif: 
ciples, as that concerning the not reſiſting evil, 
the taking no thought for the morrow, the Jay- 
ing up treaſures not on earth but in heaven: 
Theſe precepts, which are delivered in a con- 
ciſc proverbial way, taken in the true ſenſe and 
Intention of them, are of great and general ule, 
as deſigned to reſtrain a malevolent revengeful 
ſpirit, anxious diſtracting cares, and an inot- 
dinate lave of worldly riches. Theſe and other 
precepts. Mr. Chubb had endeavoured to expoſe, 


and 1 ſhall refer to the remarks that are made in 


va. IV. p. 00. N 
Fin the 
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former volume, p. 325, et ſeg. 
Among the precepts of Chriſtianity may be 


polygamy to be a prohibition of what the law 


eee eee "07 8; 


0 


„thought a reaſonable inſtitution: Without 


« poſition :_ That it croſſes the intention of na- 
“ture, and ſtands in oppoſition to the moſt ef. 


« feual means of multiplying the human ſpe- 
« cies 4. He ſeems very. much to approve the 


of nature than Chriſtianity is. But he has not 
fairly repreſented: the Maſaical doctrine con- 
cerning divorces. He ſays, © the legal cauſes for 
* diyorces had a great latitude, among which 


he reckons this for one, ** becauſe the husband 
found another woman whom he thought 


« handſomer, or whom it was more convenient 
« for him to marry.” Where he repreſents it, 
s if theſe were legal cauſes of divorce, i. e. cau- 
ſes ſpecified in the original law itſelf: Which 


+ Vol. V. p. 163. 


2 thoſe relating to polygamy and divor- 
Our author looks upon a prohibition of 


of nature permits in the fulleſt manner, and 
eren requires too on ſeveral occaſions: Con- 
cerning which ſee what was obſerved above, 
Letter IN. p. 225, 226. As to divorces, he 
declares: that with them monogamy may be 


them it is an unnatural, abſurd, and cruel im- 


law of Meſes for allowing polygamy and di- 
vorces, and to think it in this inſtance much 


more reaſonable and conformable to the law 


is not true. It was only a corrupt gloſs of ſome 


92. Os « 


* 

9 
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LET ERof the Fewth doors, who in this as well as 
XV. - - | ' , 8 . n "uh | * N eie 

other inſtances perverted the deſign of the ori; 
- ginal law: There is no expreſs mention of di- 


vorces in the Jeb ſacred hiſtoty after the law 
made concerning this matter, till they ate oc- 
caſionally mentioned by 1/aiah and Feremiah, 
In the latter times of the Zewsh ſtate divorces 
ſeem tohave been more frequent, and for (lighter 
cauſes: Though even then there were many 
among the 7eun, who oppoſed the looſe inter. 
pretation of that law given by others of their 


doctors. This writer mentions. the differ- 


< ences between the ſchools of Hillel and Sam. 
„ meas about divorces: And that Chriſt deci- 
« ded in favour of the latter, and ſpecified bur 
** one kind of turpitude as a juſt cauſe of di- 
4 vorce *. And in this he plainly lets us know 
he thinks our Saviour was in the wrong. And 
he goes on to ſay in a ſnecring way, that © the 
law of grace was ſuperior in time to the 14 
* tural and Mo/azcal law among Chriſtians f.“ 
What follows is mean boaſls, mixed with a ſcan- 
dalous inſinuation againſt the chaſtity of the 


Bleſſed Virgin, becauſe Foſeph had thoughts 


of divorcing her, having ſiſpected her to have 
been gat with child before her marriage. This 
he produces as an anecdote from Juſtin Martyr, 


as if it were a piece of ſecret hiliory, when 


_ every one that has read the Goſpel knows, that 
the Evangeliſt both mentions the ſuſpicion, and 
 ſhews how cauſeleſs it was, and how it was re- 
moved, Matthew i. 18-7477. 
| Vol. V. p. 170. + . p. 177. 
I | | He 


polygamy and divorces: And he ſpeaks of them 


a if they wete poſitive inſtitutions expreſly pre- 


ſcribed and injoined in that law as by divine au · 


thority. But this is not fairly repreſented, They 
were at beſt barcly permitted. Polygamy is no- 


where expteſly allowed, much leſs commanded 
in the Jaw of Moſes. But there are ſeveral 
things that plainly imply a diſapprobation of 
it. As particularly the account there given of 
God's having at the firſt creation formed one 
woman for one man, and appointed that there 
ſhould be an inſeparable union between them, 
and that they ſhould be one fleſh. And though 
Moſes gives inſtances of polygamy among ſome 


of the patriarchs, they 


tation of that practice, and the conſequences 


it is not expreſly prohibited in that law. And 
there are ſome wiſe regulations added, which 
indeed | ſuppoſe it to be what was then pra- 
diſed, but ſeem; plainly deſigned to diſcou- 
rage it, and to correct and — "oe the abuſes 
which it tended to produce. See Exod. xxi. 9, 
10. Det, xxi. 15, 16, 17. The law about di- 
vorces; Dent. xxiv. 1-4. ſpecifics 
mcleaneſs as the cauſe of divorce, which er 

Q 
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He expreſly calls polygamy aud divorces, in Err zA 
ſitutions which 0 teaſon and revelatian.on;, XY" 
their ſide. Where he ſeems willing to allow 
for a while that the Mo/aical law was from God, 
that he may draw a patronage from thence for 


are ſo circumſtanced 
25 to make a very  diſadvantageous repreſen- 


e matter of 
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of the Fes doctors themſelves,” particularly 


the Caraites who keep cloſe to the letter of the 


law, underſtand of adultery, or at leaſt of ſome 
immodeſt and unchaſte behaviour. And Moſes 
ſappoſes the woman that was divorced to be 
deſiled by a ſecond marriage, and therefore or- 
dains that the firſt husband ſhould never have 
it in his power to take her again: Which was 
manifeſtly-intended to diſcourage that practice. 
Our Saviour indeed faith, that Moſes ſuffered 
it for the hardneſs of their hearts, Mat. xix. 8. 
This our author is pleaſed to repreſent, as if 
Chriſt maintained, that © God tolerated — 
* ſtitious practices, or permitted even crimes to 
< have the ſanction of his law, becauſe of the 
© hardneſs of their hearts *. But to this may 
be applied the diſtinction which he himſelf 
mentions, and ſeems to approve, made by the 
Civilians, © between a plenary and /eſs plenary 


_ ©' permiſſion, one of which gives a right to do, 
and the other exempts from puniſhment for 
_ < doing f.“ It is the latter kind of permiſſion 


which was given to polygamy and divorces, and 
which our Saviour refers to when he talks of 


their being ſuffered to do it for the hardneſs of 
their hearts: Not as if it was what God coun- 


tenanced and approved, but they were ſo far ſuf- 


fered to do it as not to incur a legal penalty by do- 


ing it: But when he ſent his well. beloved Son to 
bring the cleareſt and moſt perfect ſcheme of te- 
 ligion, this practice was more plainly prohibited 


* 


Vol. V. p. 170. 
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than 
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being a juſt objection againſt the Chriſtian law 2 


is a proof of its great excellency; which has 


hereby provided for preſetving to both ſexes theit 


juſt rights, for ſtrengthening the union between 


the married pair which it is of great importance 


to ſtrengthen and improve, for uniting the care 
of both parents in the education of children, for 
maintaining the peace and order of families, and 
for reſtraining an unbounded diſſoluteneſs and 


licentiouſneſs. Whereas the contrary practice 


of polygamy and frequent divorces. has a ten- 
tency to reduce one half of the human ſpecies to 


a miſerable ſervitude, and to deprive them of their 


natural rights, to produce the moſt bitter jea- 


louſies and diſtractions in families, and to hin- 


der the orderly education of children. It gives 


occaſion to unnatural mutilations, and lets the 


reins. looſe to a licentious appetite. I ſhall only 
farther obſerve, that an author whom no man 


will ſuſpect of being prejudiced in favour of the 


Chriſtian law, has in an injurious Eſſay, upon 


conſidering and comparing what may be ſaid 


for and againſt polygamy and divorces, ſhewn - 


that the law forbidding them is founded upon 
better reaſons, and more for the general- good 
of mankind, and order of ſociety, than the 
contrary. See Mr. Hume's moral and political 
Eſſays. Eſſay XXII. on polygamy and divorces. 


As to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, that of 
Chriſt being the mediator between God and 


man, and of our redemption by his blood, are 


euidentiy 


$73 


. ren evidently of 


1 


times proſeſſes ſo great a _— and ver m 


View of the Dzis ric HF riters, 
gteat importance: Our author 


himſelf repteſents them as fundamental doctrines 
of true original Chriſtianity for which he ſome- 


done all in his power to expoſe them. | 
The doctrine of a Mediator in geveral he re 


| preſents as unreaſonablc and abſurd and as hav- 


| He ſays, the doctrine of a mediator between 
7 God and man was eſlabliſhed in the heathen 
„ theology, and the Chriſttans held a mediation 


ing been originally derived from the heathens. 


* likewiſe. But the former ſeem: the moſt ex- 
“ cuſable. For the Chriſtian believes that he 


$8 „ may have acceſs at all times to the throne of 


« grace. But the poor heathen, filled with a 


40 religious horror, durſt not approach the di- 


« vine Monarch except through the mediation 
1 of his miniſters * And again, among the 
extravagant hypotheſes of the Pagans, he reckons 
their notions of mediators and interceſſors with 
God on the behalf of mankind, of atoncment 


and expiation l. That the heathens had ſome 
notion of the neceſſity of a mediator or me- 


diators between God and man is very true, which 
might be owing both to the natural ſenſe they 
had of their on guilt and unworthineſs com- 
pared with the infinite majeſty, greatneſs and pu- 


rity, of the Supreme Being, and to ſome tra- 


ditions originally derived from extraordinary re- 
velation. But this, like other articles of the an- 


tient ne ne became 3 
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tian ſcheme; this doctrine is {et in a clear and” 
noble light. The Chriſtian: indeed believes, as 
this writer hath obſerved, that he hath accoſs 
at all times to the thr f grace; but he alſo 
believes that it is through. the great Mediator 
whom God hath in his infinite wiſdom) and 
goodneſs appointed that he hath freedom of ac- 
ceſs. And nothing can give a more amiable 
idea of the Supreme Being, or have a greater 
tendency to ſtrengthen our hope and aſhance in 
him, rhan to conſider him -as:a; God in Chriſt 
reconciling the world unto himfelf, and as hav- 
ing appointed his well beloved Son, a perſon 
of infinite dignity as the great and only Me- 
diator, through whom he is pleaſed to commu- 
nicate the bleſſings of his grace to ſinnets of the 
human tace; and in whole name they are to offer 
up their prayers and praiſes to him the Father of 
mercies, and the God of love. It, is impoſſible 
to prove. that there is any thing in ſuch a con- 
ſtitution unworthy of the ſupreme and infinitely 
perfect Being, And if we are aſſured by a 
well- atteſted revelation, that this is the order 
appointed by God in his ſovercign wiſdom, it 
ought to be received and improved with the 
higheſt thankfulneſs. And it nearly imports 
"thoſe to whom this revelation is made known, 
to take care that they do not reject the grace 
and mergy of God; and his offered ſalyation, 


by refuſi ing to . it in that way Which he 
* ftig; himſelf 


we and gave occaſion to much ſupertiiign+s Fon 
and confuſion in-cheir'worſhip. But in the Chr. 
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* himſelf hath thought fit to appoint- If this be 
Ja divine conſtiturion, and we are as ſute that it is 


81 ſo as that the Goſpel is true, they are not charge- 


able with a ſligtit guilt, who inſtead of mak- 
ing a proper uſe of it, and taking the advantage 
it is fitted to yield, preſume to cavil at it, and 
raſhly to arraign the proceedings of the ſupreme 
' wiſdom" and goodneſs, in a caſe of which they 
cannot poſſibly pretend to be competent Mann. 
With reſpect to the doctrine of redemption, 
: which, he obſerves from Dr. Clarke, is a main 
and fundamental article of the Chriſtian faith, 


he rakes upon him to pronounce that the ut- 


e moſt endeavours have been and always mult 
be einployed in vain, to reduce the entire plan 
Hof the divine wiſdom in the miſſion of Chriſt, 
. and the redemption of man, to a coherent, 
'< intelligible, and reaſonable ſcheme of do- 
„ cttines and facts x. And it is the intire de- 
ſign of the thirty-ſixth and thirty ſeventh of his 
Fragments and Eſſays, to expoſe that doctrine, 


and to anſwer what Dr. Clarke had offered to 


ſhew that there bs' mobel in it primer to rea- 
| ſon f. N 
Nc: ver that 1 the fall of man lies at the 


c foundation of the doctrine of redemption, 
cc and that the account of it is irreconcileable to 
< every idea we have of the wiſdom, juſtice, and 


goodneſs, to ſay nothing of the dignity, of 
the Supreme Being l.. ” Tneed not add any 


* e e + Yb 5 a, 279, tf fg. 375 12. 
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that ſubject in my thirteenth: letter. The SG 
corruption of mankind has been acknowie 
by the: moſt diligent obſervers in all 


incurred: And it is no way reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe that this was the original ſtate of the hu- 


man nature. The redemption of mankind is u 


proviſi ion made by infinite wiſdom and good- | 


neſß for recovering them from the corruption 
into which they had fallen, and the guilt they 


had incurred, and for reſtoring them to righte- 


ouſneſs and true holineſs, and even raiſing them 
to everlaſting felicity, in ſuch a way as is moſt 
conſiſtent with the honour of Gods government, 
and of his illuſtrious moral excellencies. And 
if there be ſome things relating to the methods 
of our redemption which we are not well able 
diſtinctly to explain or comprehend, it is not to 
be wondered at, conſidering that theſe are things 
of a high nature, and which depend upon the 
determinations and councils: of the divine wiſ- 
dom of which without his revelation of chem 
we cannot aſſume to be proper judges. 
There are two. queſtions here proper to be 


conſidered s one concerning expiatjon in ge- 


neral; rhe: other concerning "that particular me- 
thod of expiarion; held forth to us in the Goſpel, 
by the death and ſufferings of Jeſus pen as a 
&acritice for the fins of the world. 

As to the general queſtion, it can Nantes be 
reaſonably, denied, that if we ! God as 


* 7 
1 "A, * 


'$: 14-4 „ 
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thing rs to what has been already offered. ge 


ages; — 
great is: the guilt and miſery they have thereby 
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42TTERhe wiic and righteous governor. of the wotld 


/ ag 35 infigiechy uſt. as. well as merciful, if apy 
nt can be fixed upon for this;pardoning 
"is ſinſul offcading creatures, and diſpenſing his 
graces and benefits to them, in ſucha way as at 
the fame time to manifeſt his invatiable loue of 
order, his juſt deteſtarion of all morab cuil, and 
the ſteady regard he hath tothe vindicating the 
-authority. of his government and laws; this 
would be moſt worthy f his tectoral wiſdom, 
__ and thew forth chis atttibutes, eſpecially his ju- 
ſtice and mercy, in their proper harmony, ſo as 
to tender him fork mel neee ve- 
mecablecc 13% 5 £1 4 x Qt 72-01 
211 JE: ar be alledged, thot. veprntance Mohd, is a 
ſufficicnt e. Not 20. repeat Hat hath 
Deen already offered on this head in the cle- 


oe, P. 253,254; it may be de manded 


whether God could in- ſtrict juſtiee puniſn ſin- 
mers for their tranſgreſſions of his laws, and for 
the crimes they have committed: If he could, 
it is becauſe thoſe tranſgee ſſions and atimes re- 
ally deſcrve puniſnment. If thoſe. etimes deſerve 


puniſhment, it muſt be an act of free ſovtrcign 
Stace and mercy to remit or not 10 inflidt the 


dieſerved penalty. And as it is an att of love 
ceignty, it muſt depend upon what ſhall ſeem 
it to the Supreme and Infinitely Wiſe and Pet- 
fect Mind to determine upon a fun view of 
what is beſt and propereſt upon the whole; And 
Ae we ſo well acquainted wich what the In- 


Ante Majeſty oweth to himſelf, and what the 


31 | greateſt 
| „ | 
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ak * the moral world doth ee 0 takerkrxin 


upon us poſitively to eee in which 3%. 
the divine authority and prerogatives, and the 
teaſon of his government are ſo nearly con- 
cerned? Upon what foundation can we pre- 
tend to be ſure, that the great Governor of 
the world is obliged to pardon ſinners at all 
times and in all caſes, barely and immediately 
upon their repentance, and even to crown their 
imperfect obedience, though attended with many 
failures and defects, with the glorious reward of 
— 5 life? And if no man can pretend with- 
out an inexcuſable raſnneſs and ignorance to be 
ſure of this, Who can take upon him to deter- 
mine, what expiation or ſatisfaction for ſin, be- 
fdes.s the — of the ſinner, the moſt wiſe 
and righteous Governor of the world may ſee 
fit xs inſiſt upon? This, if any thing, ſeems to | 
45 nets hject for divine'revelation.” 
wi” pr. Cle ke had argued, as his Lordſhip ob; 
ſeryes, that the © cuſtom of ſacrifices which uni- 
6. yerſatly obtained, ſhews it to; have been the 
general ſenſe of mankind, that . ſome: expi- 
« ation was neceſſary for fin, and that God 
« would not be appeaſed without ſome puniſh- 
« men and ſatisfaction . Our author _ | 
of this way-of arguing, wich great contemſpt. 
g: He ſays, that ; the moſt abſurd notions which : 
« ſuperſtition eyer ſpread in men to the 
« law of mature and xreaſon, are arc applied to the 
« 1E God with man.“ ut ſince it 
e . 9-286, QT ITY IR. 
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CODE a matter of fact which cannot be denied, that 
Sie offering facrifices to God was ont of the 
moſt antient external rites of religion of which 
we have: any account; ſince it obtained early 
and univerſally, not only among polythelſts and 
idolaters, but among the moſt religious adorers 
of the one true God; this natutally leadeth us 
to conclud i, that it was a part of the primitiye 
religion originally enjoined to the firſt anceſſot 
of the human trace, and: from them tranſmiſrted 
to their deſcondants. Upon any other ſuppo- 
ſition it is hard to conceive; bob men fh 

come ſo univerſally. to look" upon the takit 

away the life of a beaſt, toi be well pleaſing i 
the ſight of God, and an acceptable piece of dt 
vine worſhip. The beſt way of accounting fbt 
= this ſeems to be tllat it was à ſacred ite of di. 
= | vine appointment, wich Was originally intend- 
3 ed for wiſe. and/valuable ſes; vis. to im 
| preis men's minds with a ſenſe of the evil and 
demerit of ſin; and to be au acknowIegement 
on:the part af the ſinner that his ſins Jeſt 
puniſnmant. And at the ſame time to de a 
pledge and token of God's being willing to re- 
| | ceive an-atoncment, and of his Kerdeaing ghet 
and mercy, And ſince it appears to lia been 
an original part of the divine ſchemei that Gos IM. 
would ſend is Son into the world in the fulneſz 2 

ol time to. ſuffer and die for the redemption of 

wankind,' in whoſe blebd chat covenant 1 1 
founded, by virtue of which god men in all "* 
Ages were to be ſaved upon their a” and 
3 £5 Naccre Ml © 
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ſincere thoug h 1 105 obedic ene; then 5 LETTER 
ng that” {ng diſcovery of this was made to' & AV , 


the firſt parents of the human race after their 
 ap6Rtaly as a foundation for their hope and com- 
fort; this gives a moſt reaſonable : a of the 
inftiretion of ſach a ſacred A 


Tot Lite 105 111 ebe e 1 5 And 14105 
thoſe ſacrifices werte very prop a; ACC: 9 79 05 
with ptayets, confeſſions of i in, and thankſgiv 

ings; 188 were regarded as federal rites, and 445 


11295 of friendſhip and teconciliation, between 


God and man. Bur'this like other parts of the 
primitive religion! became corrupted. The tru 
original deſign of ſacrifices | was s Forgotteh an 


loft, though the external rire ſtill continued ; 
and they were locked upon as in themlelves and 


8 „ „ 


of their o "natuj :*propetly . expiatory. 5 

Out way is Hf prepared to conf! der the'que- 
tion as it relates parti icularly t fo that method-of 
expiation, which eld forth to us in the Goſ- 
pel by the ſufferings and death of our Lord Jeſus 
Chtiſt, a Mediator of infinite dignity. And 


with tegatd to this he urgeth, thar ; our notions - 


4 of God's moral attributes will lead us to think, 
« 'that God would be fatisfied more agrecably 


© to his mercy and: goodneſs without any ex- 
* piation upon the repentance of the offenders, 


* and mote ee to his * with any 
PPE _ ee other 


* 


that which is ſet before us in the Goſpel. 4 
We are there taught, that upon. 3 forcſigh 
of man's apofiacy, and the miſeries and TY 
iniquities and ttanſgreſſions, God, Bed ln ki 

Infinite. wiſdom and grace. de 
vide a Saviour for recovering them from their 


and purity, but that he ſhouk 
ſinful men, and to make 5 LIE: for their 
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. other expiation rather than this *. In 0 


SQ Poſiion to this, it may be affirmed, that ſap- 
.. poſing an expiation to have been neceſſary.on 
the behalf of ſinful, men, none can be co aceived 
more, worthy, or more valuable, or my re Ca 
pable of anſwering the moſt excellent ends, than 


which the human race would be expoſed 


termined fo pto- 


go and miſery, to holineſs and happine 7 An 
at it was appointed in the divine coun s that 
this Saviour ſhould, in order to the accompliſh: 
ing this great deſign, take upon him human fleſh, 
and ſhould not only bring a pO ue, ol 


TW 


the divine will to mankind, and, exhibit a moſt 


oodnels, 
2 dealt of 


perfect example of uhiveral zolincſs, 
d on the 


offences, ſubmit to undergo. the moſt grievous 


ſufferings and death: That accordingly in that 


ſeaſon which ſeemed fitteſt to the. divinc wiſ⸗ 


dom, God ſent his own well. beloyed Son into 
the World, 3 perſon. 'of iofinite gente ae 


this moſt gracious and bencyolent purpoſe and 
deſign: Thar this gloriods perſon actually took 


upon him our nature, and lived and converſed 
among men here on earth: That be brought 


* wit 75 
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the moſt perfect diſcoveries of the divine willLzTT33 
that had been ever made to mankind, for in- = 
ſtructing them in thoſe things which it was of 
the higheſt importance to them to know: That 
in his ſacred life and practice he exhibited all the 
beautics of holineſs, and yielded the moſt per- 
fe& obedience to the divine law, which he ex- 
emplified in the dignity of its authority and in 
the excellency of its precepts: That beſides this, 
prompted by his own generous love to man- 
kind, and in obedience to the divine appoint- 
ment, he voluntarily ſubmitted for our ſakes to 
the deepeſt humiliations and abaſements, and. 
the molt dolorous agonies and paſſions, followed 
by a moſt crucl and ignominious death, that he 
might obtain eternal redemption for us. He 
ſuffered. for ſins, the juſt for the unjuſt, that he 
might bring us unto God. By theſe his ſuffer- 
ings and obedience on our behalf, which was. 
infinitely pleaſing in the ſight of God, he be- 
came the propitiation for the ſins of the world, 
and did that in reality which the ſacrifices could . 
only do in type and figure. And on the ac- 
count of what he hath done and ſuffered on the 
behalf of ſinful men, God has been graciouſly 
pleaſed to promiſe to grant a full and free par- 
don of all their ſins upon their ſincere repent- 
ance, to communicate to them through this 
great Mediator the bleſſings of his grace, and 
to crown their ſincere though imperfect obe- 
dience with the glorious reward of eternal liſe. 
That acco:dingly that ſuffering Saviour having 
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L.zTTERby himſelf purged our ſins was raiſed 
+ ike dead, and crowned with glory 6 aphin fro 1 
That he now appeats for guilty men as their gteat 
advocate and interceſſor: And is conſtituted the 
great diſpenſer of thoſe ſpiritual bleſſings 455 
he had by the divine appointment procured 
us, and is the author of eternal falva ion to 55 
that obey him. 5 
This is one illuſtrious inſtance of what ot 
author declares, that he theology of the Goſpel 
is marvellotis. It could only, have been known 
by divine revelation: And now that it is diſ- 
Covered to us, it calls for our W N admitæ 
tion, and thankfulneſs. ty 
Let us now confi der the obj tions he . 
urged againſt it. 

. --He repreſents it as abſurd to ſupp 
od ſent his only-begotten Son who +, not 
41 4 offended him, to be ſacrificed for men who 
dhaad offended him, that he might expiate their 
= | 4 ſins, and” ſatisfy his own anger T. As to 
1 | God's ſending his own Son to be the Saviour 

bf ſinful men, to redeem them from miſery and 
ruin, and to raiſe them to eternal life, it cannot 

reaſonably be denied, that the more glorious and 

wonderful the perſon was, and the greater his 
dignity, the better was he fitted for accompliſh- 
ing the great work to which he was deſi — 8 
and the greater value it derived to the obedience 

he yielded, and the ſufferings he endured on 
our behalf. This writer obſetves, that the 
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4 e reconciling all ſinners to an offendedi errxk 
«Deity were made by the Pagan theology ex- KY 


*«-rremely —_— And he particularly inftances 
in expiatory ſacrifices f. But no ſich thing can 


be Jaſtiy objected a ainſt the doctrine of our re- 
d by the blood of Chriſt. It is cer- 
tainly of tho higheſt importance to mankind; 
that they ſhould not entetrain/roo flight thoughts 
of the evil of ſin, or look upon it as too cafy 
a matter td obtain the favour of God when they 
had offended him, or imagine that his juſt dif- 
| pleaſure: againſt ſin may be e by trivial ex: 
pedients. All this is effectually provided againſt 
in the Goſpel ſcheme. -The expiarion in this 
caſe is ſuppoſed to be effected by a ſacrifice of 
infinite virtue, not to de equalled or repeated. 
This gives the moſt effectual conviction, that 
it is not a flight or trifling matter, to atone fot 
the ſins of men, and to offer ſuch an expiation 
as is ſuited to the majeſty of God to ace ceept. No 
man that believes this can poſſibly entertain ſlight 
_ thoughts of the evil and demerit of ſin. It tend- 
eth to fill us with the moſt awful reverential 
Mnceptions of the infinite majeſty of the Su- 
preme Being, his righteouſneſs and purity, and 
the inviolable regard he hath to the mnie 
of his government and laws. | 
Ass to the other part of the objection, that it 
b ablurd to ſuppoſe, that the Son of God who 
K N mores yr ſhould be Were for men 
t 1 vol. Vp. zo. e 
* . cc and 
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LEDTBR who had offended him: The truth is, that 
5 r he had not been perfectly innocent and holy, 
* he could not have been properly, fitted to ex - 
piate the ſing of men, Had he been himſelf. 
guilty and a ſinner, inſtead of making an-atone- 
ment for the ſins of others, he muſt have been 
niſned fox his own. Nor could his oblation 
— been of ſuch value and merit as to be pro- 
per for anſwering the great ends for which it 
vas deſigned, If it be ſtill objected, that it 
is unjuſt and cruel that an innocent perſon 
Mould, be puniſhed for the guilty: I anſwer that 
it will be allowed, that if the evils and ſuffer- 
 Ings the guilty had incurred by their ctimes, 
ſhould by the mere arbitrary act and authority 
of the ſupreme ruling power, be laid on an 
innocent perſon without and againſt his own 
conſent, this would be contrary to all the rules 
both of goodneſs and juſtice; and would be a 
confounding the whole order of things. But 
this is far from being the caſe. The ſufferings 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt were not arbitrarily 
impoſed upon him by the mere authority of God. 
He himſelf freely undertook: the great work of 
our redemption. He conſented to undergo theſe 
temporary ſufferings for the moſt valuable ends, 
for promoting the glory of God, and the ſal- 
vation of mankind, The admitting him there- 
fore to ſuffer on our behalf, was not doing him 
any injuſtice, but giving him an opportunity of 
perſorming the moſt wonderful act of obedience, 
and * the moſt aſtoniſhing 7" of 
ove 


a. / 
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ove and goodneſs. towards periſhing Nanets, LETTER” 

form whence according to the dine « ED = 

and covenant, the moſt glorious benefits were to 7 a 

edound ro the human race; and he Himſelf ws 

to be re with the higheſt glory in that = 

nature which he aſſumed?” It is no hard mat- 1 

ter therefore to anſwer the queſtion our author 9 

puts,” © Whether the truth of that maxim, that 

it is not equally fit that an innocent perſon 

ſhould benextremely miſcrable, as that he 

ſhould be free — ſuch miſery, the inno- 

cence of the Lamb of God, and the ſufferings 

© and ignominious death of Chriſt, can be te- 

« conciled together, and how *? That Chriſt 

endured the moſt grievous ſufferings, and was 

ut to a molt cruel and ignominious death, and 

conſequently that in his caſe a perſon perfealy ; 

nnoeent was expoſed to the greateſt ſufferings, 

z a matter of fact which cannot be denied: And 

t cannot reaſonably be ' pretended, that it ren- 

ders thoſe ſufferings! more unjuſt, that he ſhould 

ſuffer on the account of ſinful men, to make 

tone ment for their ſins, and to procure for 

them the moſt valuable bleſſings, ' than if he 

had endured thoſe ſufferings without any ſuch 

new at all. The ſufferings of a moſt holy and 

tizhtcous perſon are — — to all 

he rules of juſtice, and to the order and reaſon 

of things, provided thoſe ſufferings are what he 

himſelf hath voluntarily undertaken, and that th 

bey anſwer a moſt valuable and excellent end —_ 

| va v. 7. a8. } 
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us in the Goſpel, all theſe circumſtances con- 


the;public: good, and that the ſuffering per · 
_ ſoo himſelf aſter wards teceives a glorious recom. 
pence. And according to the account given 


curred in the ſufferings of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Dr. Clarke. had mentioned ſome of the excels 
lent ends, which the ſufferings and death of 
Chriſt were deſigned and fitted to anſwer. Such 
as, that this method ** tends to diſcountenance 
< and prevent preſumption; to diſcourage men 
from repcating their tranſgreſſions, to give 
% them a deep ſenſe of the heinous nature of 
< ſin, and to convince them of the excellency 
4 and importance of the laws of God, and the 
< indiſpenſable neceſſity of paying obedience 
to them . Lord — has not offered 
any argument to that redemption by the 
death of Chriſt was not well fitted to anſwer 
theſe ends, but in his dictatorial manner” has 
pronounced, that the prudential reaſons al 
“ ſigned by Dr. Clarke for the death of Chriſt, 
would appear futile and impertinent, if ap- 
cc plied to human councils, but in their ap- 
<< plication to the divine, they became profane 
% and iy pm ro the death of Chriſt, 
« 22 of being proper to diſcountenance 
+ preſumption, and to diſcourage men from 
4 repcating their tranſgreſſions, as Clarke'ptc- 
< tends, might, and in fact has countenanced 

_ © preſumption, without diſcouraging men from 
85 1 Clarke's Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, p- 35. 
*i 1 e * repeating 
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ake  cacquragement from the goodneſs and 
mercy of to continue in their evil courſes, 
in hopes that he will nat puniſh them fox their 


Is 587 
, repeating. their tranſgreſſions f. e ISLETTER, 
zo docttine but may be abuſed by the perverſe- =, 
7 of bag, and. licentious . Sinners may 


* 2 


cimes. Ang on the ather hand, the doctrine 


concerning t a of TY may be abuſed 1 5 


harden men in their fins, and iP o cut them off 

tom all hopes of mercy, w 15 would þ have an 
qual -tendengy to deſtroy. all: picty and virtue, 
ind ſubvert, the. very rv av of religion. 
But the Goſpel ſcheme of our reconciliation by 
the death of -Chriſt provides admirably. again 

both theſe. ee On the one. hand, the 
fulleſt diſcoyeries are made. of the infinite grace 
ind goodneßs of God towards mankind, in that 


he gave his only · begotten Son that through, 


his ſufferings and death a way might be opened 
for redeeming and ſaving the laſt human race. 
A free and univerſal offer, is made of pardon and 
Qlvation to all ſinners without exception, that 
hall accept of offered mercy upon the gracious 
and reaſonable terms which, are there appointed. 
The moſt exceeding, great and precious promiſes 
e made, the molt gracious aſſiſtances ate pro- 


vided to help our infirmities, and e are raiſed 


to the privileges of the children of God, and to 


the moſt animating hopes of a glorious reſux- 


tection and eee life, as the reward even of 
our ur imperſect obedience. It is impoſſible that 


. p. 289. I | "I 
any 
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1 thing ſhould. K us à more amiable idea 
rhe Supteme Being, and of his wondetful 
lov to ind, Nothing can have a greater 
' tendency to inlarge our joys, and to excite the 
moſt grarefal and "devour affections towards our 
heavenly Father, as the father of mercies, and 
the God of love, and towards 'the Lord Jelus 
Chrikt, the great Saviour and lover of our na· 
tures, and to lay us under the ſtrongeſt ingage- 

ments to love and obey him. 

But then on the other hand, left this ſhould 
| be abuſed, the Goſpel preſents the Supreme Be- 
ing as of infinite juſtice, righteouſneſs and pu- 
rity, who hath ſuch a hatrcd againſt fin, and 
ſuch a regard to the authority of his government 
and laws that he would not receive guilty tranſ: 
greſſors of the human race to his grace and fi- 
vour, upon any leſs conſideration than the ſuf- 
ferings and facrifice of his 'well-beloyed Son on 
their behalf; than which nothing could pot: 
fibly exhibit a more awful diſplay, of God's dif- 
pleaſure againſt ſin ; So that he hath taken care 
to manifeſt his ri hteouſneſs and juſtice, even 
3B in the methods 05 our reconciliation. We are 
farther aſſured, that though the ſacrifice Chriſt 


| hath offered be ſo infinitely meritorious, yet the 
virtue of it is only applied upon ſuch terms as the 
divine wiſdom hath appointed, i. e. to thoſe 
only that return to God by a ſincere repentance 
and new obedience. So thar on this plan the 
neceſſity of holineſs and obedience is moſt 
fixongly a and effectually ſecuted, ſince without 


this 
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ment, and conſequently) no hope of pardon and 


alvation.. And the ſevereſt chreatenings are # 
denounced againſt thoſe who abuſe all this grace, 


and turn it Into licentiouſneſs: And they are 


warned, that their puniſhmenes | ſhall be height · 


ened in proportion to the aggravations of their 
dime. Thus the Goſpel ſcheme of rederprion 
through Jeſus; Chriſt hath an admirable pro- 
niety and harmony in. it, and bears upon it 1 
illuſtrious: characters of a divine original. 


giveth, the greateſt hopes to the upright, ar 


ſacere, without affording the, leaſt ground, of 
egcouragement to the obſtinately wicked, an 
neſuryptuous finner. It repreſents God as molt 
amiable and moſt awful, inſinitely good, gra: 
dous and merciful, , and at the ſame time in: 
ſtely juſt, > righteous, and holy... Theſe cha. 
atters in a lower degree muſt, concur in an 155 
cellent earthly. prince; much more muſt th 110 
be ſuppoſed to be united in the higheſt poſſib le 
degree. of eminency in the Supreme Being, the. 
All-wiſe and All- perfect Governor of the world. 
He concludes his remarks in what Dr. Clarke 
lad offered to ſhew that the doctrine of our, Xe; 
demption hy Chriſt is, not contrary to real On, 
vith a general reflection or revo. One is thi: 


Let us ſuppoſe a. great prince governing A 
© wicked and rebellious people: He has it in 
* his power to puniſh, but thinks fit to pardon 

„them. But he orders his only and well-bc; 


x . ml Son to be put to death, to expiate aha 
fins 


dl + ow. 
this an can: be no intereſt in that great u neee 
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DBTTER = fn, and fatisfy his royal vengeance.” And 


JJ then he aks, „Wand «this proeteding apptat 
i —— 3 1 rea{6n; and in the unpfejudiced 
N wiſe, or juſt, ot god? No 

buy — bases to Tay, y, that it world, except it be 
divine . Bet tis dfine would put 10 5. 
fard' a caſe, Which, as he repteſents it, cold 
fot pe poflibly. anfwer any valuable end. The 
| King ce could have no tiglit to put his Son to death 
Wr the crimes of rebels, and to do it againſt 
$ conſent would be the height of injuſtice and 
truely: And even if he ſhould conſent,” | 
would be the irretrievable loſs of an hopeful 
Prince both to the King his father, and to the 
community who had an intereſt in his life. But 
if a caſe could be ſuppoſed,” in which the death 
of an excellent Prince would be the "{aying 
of a ſtate from tuin, and the beſt and propetel 
micans for ayEtting the greateſt public evils and 
cCalamities, and for procuring: the greateſt pub- 
tie: happineſs; believe it would be acktiow- 
ſeged to be a glorious action for à King to give 

up his ſor}, and for the Prince his fon to gie up MM . 
himſelf to death, fot ſo extenſtyt à benefit; and ¶ ure 
would be celebrated as ſuch to all ſucceeding aid 
ages. THough filt in that caſe there could be cht 
no hope of the ſaffcting"perſon's- AIP reſtored h 
to life, or to the publie, or having per re 1 0 
ward given him for fo” confine 4 vittüe: © C 
| Which makes a vaſt difference between this caſe, 4 
or indeed any other that could be put i in buten ver 


vol. v. b. 259. 
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1 c ee as ir t 0h oy PAL ac 

« khowleges, that Human 8 could never 
« have diſcovered füch à method as this for the 
« recqneliarion of ſinners g an offended God.” 
from Wflence he argues, that * therefore it 
* cinnot be faid thiar 97 method, is agre 
to ſound unprejudiced reaſon; which is) e 
© Dr. Clarke * undertook to den 
here is tio inconſi 10 between: 1 250 5 

nay be off ſuch a l at reaſon could h 
ue diſcbvered it, an Ta ie 2 liſe 
nay, have nothing wh it cg 


ty be wi 45 975 f 8 


meh this take to 
1 8 our 0 


ur au 1 1 — 
ff 816 is 
1 . Rat wha 


0a 
won ie = = 16655 
on 46 zxatrine itſe dq p- 
nice, but {if Id the bal 3 10 285 
de g ew 8 — 
de Y n t t 
hot Imagine any 155 fs. ; 12 was 
8 Ga 91 our 5 = 
© Chrit}, to all thei 0 r, Of juſtice, 
«df 466dheh, and ne 51. heiſr 5 5 ng 
vere ſo the heathen "world \ were far fro 
12 Vol. V. p. 290. 5» N 3. *B 291. | 
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as molar, 


cpared « receiyin the 
Chriſtiah | myſterles as Fe former 2 e 
Were. Ir wil be x kool, he N 


| i oppo i bis he 3 20Wer, FE 
1 2 'of the civil ma giſtrate, the influence and 
es of the priefls, and the prejudices eu 
nd the vices and paſſions of men coul 
Unt it. There ate, no doubt, — 
Ale s attending the ſcheme of ouf redem- 
prion- r Wilker, if he 11 conſiſtent 
With Hit 1 5 ah ng 5 Lon: Ef ng | 
1 Otis H 
6bſetyes, thit  nortiiny re c act 
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m 
4 in A multitude of inſtinces. in | MANY, of 15 
perhaps that ſeertt the moſt oþ! Vious 19, e's,” 
And bie elbe declare, cher e Af, 1 5 
« 'wiſdom and power & Createc ang 8 7 


4 than to believe that human rea 
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« tiivtee, we ouſt prep pare to meer with jc: 


_« veral appearances; wil Rich we Can 5 n, 


16 * diſproportionable to our and cher other 


«nor reconcile to the jdeas we. cadeavour,to 
« forth of the divine : petfeftions, a anc Which are 
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. faite. underſtanding 25 And finding fault agen 5 


with the -pertneſs and preſumprion of divines, he 
ſays, It would paſs for downright madneſ if we 
were not accuſtomed to it, to hear a creature 
« of the loweſt form of intelligent beings, un- 
« dertake to penetrate the | deſigns, to fathom 
« the depths, and to unveil the myſteries, of 
© infigite: wiſdom; which the , moſt exalted. of 
© created intelligences would adore in ſilence f. 
This may be juſtly turned againſt himſelf. It is 
no preſumption to believe What God | has te: 
vealed of his couneils concerning the methods 
of our ſalvation, or to think and ſpeak of them as 
far as he has been pleaſed 1 1 0 them. But it 
is an inexcuſable arrogance to preſume to arraign 
the proceedings of infinite wiſdom made known 
to us in a well- atteſted revelation, becauſe there 
ue ſome things relating to them which we are 
not able diſtinctly to explain, or to account for. 
This is what our author hath done with a raſh» 
neſs and inſolence that is ſhocking. - Some pal: 
lages of this kind have been already produced, 
to Which I ſhall add one more. Speaking of 
the myſtery of our redemption, by the blood of 
Criſt, he aſlefts, that © the love there diſplayed 
* is partiality, and the jullice there ſhewed is 

„ injuſtice. —— And that injuſtice and cruelty, 
« are united in this, that mankind. would not 
have been redeemed if the Jews had not 
* crucified Chriſt, and yet they were rejected 
and puniſhed for crucifying him . He here 

Vol. V. p. 366. + . p. 297. 1 B. p. 582. 
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4 Viet of the Dzisrical Writers. 
LETTExchargeth it as a great injuſtice and cruelty to re- 
ect and puniſh the Fews for crucifying Chriſt, 
becauſe mankind could not have been redeemed 
without it: And yet he had before obſerved, 
that **-Chriſt was ſacrificed by men who meaned 
t no expiation, and who meaned a murder, not 
« a ſacrifice *. God's bringing the greateſt good 
out of the injuſtice and wickedneſs of the 
Jews, which he foreſaw and permitted, but did 
not cauſe, is indeed an illuſtrious proof of his 
Infinite wiſdom, but is no extenuation of their 
crime: And therefore there was no injuſtice in 
puniſhing them for it. But if the Fews had 
not crucified Chriſt, which is the caſe this 
writer puts, and which depends upon the modeſt 
ſuppoſition of God's being miſtaken in his pre- 
ſcience, it would not follow that his deſigns for 
the redemption of mankind- would have been 
diſappointed, infinite wiſdom. would not haye 
been at a loſs for proper methods to accompliſh 


ies own glorious vie. 
This is not the only paſſage, in which out 
author, who upon all other occaſions ſets no 
bounds to his invectives againft the Jews, er- 
preſſes ſome pity towards them fs having been 
very hardly dealt with in being puniſhed for 
crucifying our Lord. He obſerves, that Chrilt 
e contrived at his death to appear innocent to 
„the Roman governor, and at the ſame. time 
« contrived to appear guilty. to the Jeu, and 
to make them the inſtruments of his death, 


Vol. V. p. 291. 
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« * a eu of the moſt artful behaviour. 1 
„ Thar they wele rejected for not believing XV. 


“ him to be the Meſſia . And te kept chem 


jn their error, at leaſt he did nothing to draw 


« them out of it; that they might bring him to 


« che troſs, and complete the redemption of 


« 'matikind; without knowing that they did it 


at tlieir own'expetice *.” Nothing can poſ- 


ſibly be more unfair and diſingenuous than this 
repreſentation... It is evident that out Lord took 
ll prope opportunities of laying: before the 
Jews the proofs of his Meſſia by And that 


nothing could be more wiſely conducted than 


the way he took ally to remove their pre- 
judices, though he did not make an expreſs 'afid 
public declaration of his being the Meſſiah, ett! 
the eviden 


this wotld.” ' Inſtead of laying plots to engage 
the Fews to put him to death, he, on many oc- 

cſions, uſed the moſt prudent precautions to 
avoid the effects of their malice, till he could 

do it no longer Without betraying the truth, 
and counteradting the deſi isn upon which he 

was ſent. 74 511 20 


The 14ft thing 1 ſhall take e ef wins 


zud to what Lord Boliugbrote hath offered con- 

cerning the docttine of ' our redemption, is, 

that he repreſents it as having ptoceeded from 

the pride of the human heart. He blames 

Archbiſhop Tillbtſon for obſerving very patheth 
2e ® Vol IV. p. 537, $38, $39 
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ce ſhobld be completed, and it ſhould | 
plainly ap ear, that His kingdom was not of 
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396 A YView of the DisriczL Frites. 
LETTER<CAlly at the cloſe of one ↄf his Sermons, That 
. When the angels fell, God left them, in their 

e fallen ſſate: But when man fell, ha ſent his 

4 Son, his oniy-begotten Son, his- dearly- be- 

4, loved Son, to redeem the; race by his laffer 
ings and paſſions,” Upon which he remarks, 

:that, this raiſes us not only to an equality wich 

the angels, but to a ſuperiority over them *;” 

And he afterwards; cenſures the divines for. be- 

ing unwilling to leave their notions of hu- 
man worth and importance, or of the de- 

'< ſigns. of God in favour of man.” And ſays, 

that © though our religion forbids pride, and 
teaches humility, yet the whole ſyſtem, of it 

ce tends to inſpire the former. He inſtances in 
tits teaching, that © man was made after, the 
. image of God, and that God abandoned my- 
= „ riads-of angels, but determined to raiſe man 
4 from his fall by the ſacrifice of his Son. And 
AM he asks, © 1s it poſſible to conceive higher no- 
= tions of „ being than theſe revealed 

% truths muſt inſpire F2* It is certain, that, 
according to the Scripture account, God ſpared 
not the angels that ſinned, though originally 
ſuperior to the human race, but ſent his Son to 
redeem mankind, And adden e 
wiſe reaſons for that proceeding, which God 
hath not thought fit to reveal to us, and Which 
therefore we cannot pretend to judge of. But 
whatever was the reaſon of it, God's extending 
his grace and mercy to mankind i in ſo marycl- 


Vol. IV. p. S0, 50. 's Vol. V. p. 347. 
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in certainly demandeth our moſt grate<uFryon 
ful acknowlegements. We are taught every , 


where in Seripture to aſcribe the great things 
God hath done for tis, not to any worthineſs in 
ourſelves; but merely to his ſoveteignunobliged 
gtace and goodneſs; It is mahifeſt that: tlie 
whole ſcheme of Chriſtianity! tendeth to inſpire 
us with the moſt adoring thoughts of God's in- 
finite majeſty, oreatneſs, and purity; and at the 
ame time to impreſs and affect our hearts with 
the moſt humbling ſenſe of our 6wn' meanneſs, 
guilty and un worthlineſs: It tentteth' not to in- 
ſpite us with pride, but with gratitude for un- 
deſerved favours and benefits: And at the fame 
time thatir filleth us with the higheſt admiration 
of the divine condeſcenſion and goodneſs tos 
wards us, it teacheth us to fink” low into the 
very duſt before his gloriousmajeſty, acknows 
King that we- are leſs than the eat of his 
3 and giving Him tlie hole glory of out 
eren 1E - e nen 1© 
le ls obſervable rhat Lord Bolingbroke ſeems 


on many occaſi ons very ſollicitoùs to prevent 


dur having too high a conceit of eur own ex- 
cellence and importance?” He blaniesrhe Pagan 
meiſts for flatrering human nature, when they 
taught tliat a good man imitates God, and that 
God is à lovet of mankind, and made man to 


be happy *. To ama pride and ambition he 


atribiires' tlie notion of the ſoui's Being a ſpiri- 


dual nn diſtinct from the body, and the 


41 


; Vol. V.ip/347, 3181 q./1 iof © 5 
m K belief 
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gan belief of its immortality *,. Io this alſo, = 


3 


Ie ſeems then that for fear of being thought too 


aſcribes the doctrine of a particular ray 
and the notion that God is attentiue to 4 
praycrs and wants of men; and is ready on 
many occaſions to aſſiſt, protect, and rewand 
the good, and to puniſh or reclaim the wicked q, 


proud and aſſuming, we muſt deny that we have 


addreſs ourſelves to him at all, or not preſume 
to imagine that he heareth or regardeth our 


out the ſecret of - baniſhing religion out of the 


any ſouls diſtinct from our bodies, or at leaſt muſt 
confeſs them to be like our bodies corruptible 
and mortal; we muſt not dare to aſpite aficr 4 


conformity to the Deity in his moral excel. 


lencies, nor to think that he loveth us, or 
concerned for our happineſs; we mult either not 


prayers,; It would be thinking too highly of 
our on importance to imagine that God exer 
ciſeth any Karg or inſpection over us, or that he 
taketh notice of our actions with approbation 
or diſpleaſure, or will call us to an account for 
them. Thus this ſagacious writer hath found 


world, under pretence of en m_ ms 
pride of the human heart. 
I need not take any particular notice of what 
his Lordſhip. hath offered concerning the do- 


_ rine of the, Trinity. He affirms, that the 


“ Scriptures which are come down tous are 
« very far from being youchers of the Trinity 


10 we profeſs: to believe. And that We ma 


Vol. IV. P 4844 oF; * . p. 15 8 


. 
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1 hs 
% , 1 ry : 


« andtraditions which obtained in the primitive 


« ages, depoſed againſt this Trinity x.“ Where 


he talks with as much confidence of Scriptures 
and traditions, which he ſuppoſes to be loſt, and 
of what was contained in them, as if he him · 
ſelf had ſeen and read them. He chargeth St. 
Peter and St. Paul with inconſiſtency and con- 


tradiction, in ſometimes calling Chriſt a man, "I 
and at other times talking a different language, 


and calling him God h. Though ſuppoſing him 


to have the haman nature in a near- union with 


the divine, there is no contradiction in it at all. 
He has a long marginal note about the ſenti- 
ments of the primitive fathers concerning the 
Trinity, and cenſures Biſhop Ball f. And he 
afterwards enlatges on the differences among 
Chriſtians relating to it, and the diſputes be- 


tween Arius and Athanaſius ., But he ſays 
nothing on this ſubject but what is very com- 
mon, and has been often more fully and di- 


ſtinctly inſiſted upon by others, and therefore 
deſerves no particular conſideration here. What 
ſeems more — to him is, that in the ac- 
count he gives of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
he repreſents; it as having been originally de- 


tived from the heathen theology. Hie ſays, that 
the heathen philoſophers © aſſumed a Trinity of 


divine — in the Godhcad. They held 


„vol. IV. 5. gy. * *. 5. 49. 1 . p. 98. a fog. 
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Ae 4 Momad or Unity above all eſſence, a ſecond 
Ve  % proceeding! eternally fromthe” firſt; and 2 
an third proceeding eternally from the ſecond, 
or from the firſt and ſecond x That the hy- 


potheſis of the Trinity made a part of the 
Egyptian theology. ' © It was brought from 


1 «Egypt into Greece by Orpheus, wholoe ver he 
«was, and probably by others in that remote 

« antiquity : And that it was in much uſe after- 

© Wards, and we find the traces of it in all the 

« theiſtical — taught 7.“ He ſpeaks 

of the Egyptian, Pythaporean, Platonic, and 

of the Zoroaſtrian, "Chaldaje, and Samothra: 

bian Trinity 4. And he mentions it alſo 2 

having been antientiy taught among the Chineſe, 

and produces a paſſage out of one of their an- 


author has carried this fill farther, and Fives 
deqvourcd at large to ſhew that ſome velliges of 

the doarines of the Triniry ate to be found 

| among the ſages of all nations, times, and re. 
- ligions F. But he differs from Lord Bolingbioke 
in this, that whereas his Lordſhip charges it on 

the vain ſubtilries and reveries of the antient 
metaphyſical theology, this gentleman ſuppoſes 

it muſt have been owing to ſupernatural reve- 
lation, or ſome tradition originally derived ftom 
thenee q And pr cannot op thinking, that 


> 922 "TT 114 221646 3. Sat" 


F „val. IV. 4, 95. +; B. 54 471. B. p. 47% 
J Vol. V. p. 15 „ 1 2 8.75 Ramſay' 5 Einchic do 


| m_—_ _ revealed religion Vol. U Chap. 2. 
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tient books to this purpoſe [. A late ingenious 


za Hoe 


A 


ſap mite the fact tö habe been tit bott re-LETTER” 
peeſeni ir, this ſceris to be a more reaſonable, . 


way of accbunting for it. Since it is otherwiſe 
not eaſy to conceive how it ſhould come to 
paſs that ſo many great and'wiſe men in dif- 
ferent ages and nations from the moſt antient 
times ſhould have agreed in acknowleging ſome 
kind of triad in the divine nature. 

I ſhall only take notice of one paſſage more 
in Lord Bolingbroke's works relating to the 
Trinity: It is this, That © the doctrine of the 
« Trinity gives the Mahometans as much rea- 
* ſon to ſay, that the reyelation which Ma- 
« homet pubs was neceſſary to eſtabliſh 


e the unity of, the | Supreme Being, in oppoſi- 


* tion to Au polytheiſm which Chriſtianity 
had intr iced,” 4 Chriſtians have to inſiſt, 
that the fevelation. which Chriſt publiſhed a 
« few centuries before, was neceſſary to eſta- 
« bliſh the unity of the Godhead againſt the 
Pagan polytheiſm Hut the caſe was very 
different. The unity of God could not be 
more ſtrongly and expreſly aſſerted than it is in 
the Holy Scriptures both of the Old Teſtament 
and the New : So that the pretended revelation 
of Mahomet was needleſs in this reſpect. It is 
a fundamental principle of Chriſtianity, that 
there is but one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, and that Jeſus Chriſt is 

he. Thoſe who maintain the doctrine of the 


» he ar p. 50. 
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Convince: them. that the Trinity is inconſiſtent 
with that unity, and they will abandon. it, 


0 


They cannot therefore be Juſtiy charged with 
poly theiſm, which is only imputed to them 
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LETTER I. 


7 ” Clrifien deBrine of future mere 
vindicated. It does not charge God with 
infuſtice in this preſent tate. Future puniſb- 
ments not contrary to reaſon or the divine 
attributes. Thepretence that they can be of 
no uſe either for reparation or terror, ena. 
mined. The rewards and puniſhments of 'a 
future fate ſhall be proportioned to the diſfer 
4 - degrees of virtue and vice. The propriety 
of appointing a late of trial to reaſonable 
being. It is wiſely ordeted, that the ſentence 
41 the day of nage ulli be final and ir. 
Z The Chyift;ant rej preſent ation f 
that judgment and its conſefnences, folemm 
and affecting, aud of excelent nſe. Lot 
Bolingbroke's mjurious charge againft the 
primitive Chriſtians. His complaints of the 
 corruptions brought into the Chriſtian Church. 
Such writers very improper to ſet np for re. 
- formers, True getmine Cortiaity nerds not 
70 e the 1 2 WA 115 Tor een 


% L Ann IO 
7 is a farisfaction to me, 451 am apt to think 
it is to you „that the work is drawing near 
to a concluſion z and the more ſo, as you know 
that I have, during a conſiderable part of the time 
Dei ee . in 
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LETTERIN which 1 have been engaged in it, laboured 
under great indiſpoſition of body, which has 
rendered it more tedious and fatiguing to me, 
than otherwiſe it would have been. It will be 

well, if ſome marks of this do not appear in | 
the performance itſelf. If this be the caſe, | i 
hope candid allowance will be made for i Wd 
The only thing that now. remains to be conſi = ' 
deced, with regard to Lord  Bo/ingbroke's at- 
tempts againſt Chriſtianity, relateth to what he | 
has offered concerning the Scripture doctrine of | 
rewards and puniſhments, - He has done all he | 
could to expoſe that doctrine, and Chriſtianity on 
the account of it, eſpecially the doctrine of fu- 
ture puniſhments. This is the principal deſign 
of ſeveral of his Fragments and Eſſays in the lat. 
ter part of the fifth volume of his works; parti- 
-calarly of the ſixty - ſixth, ſixry-ſeverth, ſiuty- 
eighth, ſixty-niath,. ſeventiethy ſeventy» fitſt, ſe- 
venty-ſecond, and Wente sat, of» pole | 
Fragments and Eſſays. N 7 oi dnnn 
Fe) Before I enter ona Ji0i&-copideration of | 
what he has offcred on thlatn ſubject, I 11 0 
make two general obſetvat ions. *: „ 
The one is, that he aſſerts the ane fu- 
ture xewards and puniſhmenis to be an original 
doctrine of the Chriſtian religion. He expreſſy 
aſſerts, that © future rewards and punithments 
are ſanctions of the evangelical law *: That 
it was part of the original zeyelation.— Apd 
as when the Christians e this dodtring, 

e Val: _ gag) 6 Efbe 

bites WS | | , 6c hy 


Lo Bon GB Kok E. | 


« velation *,” And indeed it cannot be de- 
nied, that, this is a doctrine ſtrongly and malt 
expreſly inſiſted on by our bleſſed Saviour him- 
{elf as a doctrine of principal importance. So that 


5 605 
« they received the new law and the — 
© ſanction together on the faith of the ſame re- — 


this may be juſtly regarded as a fundamental do- 


ctrine of that original Chriſtianity for which 
this writer profeſſeth ſo great an eſteem, and the 


truth, the excellency, and even divinity of 


which he ſometimes pretends to acknowlege. 
The other obſervation is this: That he makes 
the worſt repreſentation imaginable of this do- 


ctrine, as both falſe, and of a pernicious ten- 


dency. He aſſerts, that © the double ſanction 


of rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate 
1 Was, in fact, invented by men. It appears 
to be ſo hy the evident marks of humanity that 
* chatacteriſe it. — That theſe notions ſavour 
more of the human paſſions, than of juſtice 
* Or prudence. —That the vulgar heathens be- 
© lieved their Fupiter liable to ſo many human 
te paſſions, that they might eaſily believe him 
©: liable in his government of mankind, to thoſe 
« of love and hatred, of anger and vengeance, 


* That the Jews catertained ſuch unworthy 


© notions of God, and their ſyſtem contained 


* ſuch inſtances of partiality in love and hatred, 
« of furious anger, and unrelenting vengeance, 


in a long ſeries of arbitrary judgments, that 
« they would be ready to receive this heatheniſh 


Vol. V. p- 516. 
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ur ER . doctrine of his arbitrary and cruel proceed- 
+2 E. * ings hereafter. That accordingly this do- 
tine was in vogue in the Church of Moſes, 
„ when that of Jeſus began. — And that It 
made a part of the original Chriſtian reveli. 
c #707 *. This doctrine he frequently repre- 
ſents as not only of human invention, but 98. 
ſurd and impious, and even as b/aſphemous ; and 
he aſſerts, that it is impoſſi role to reconcile it to the 
divine attributes +. And after having faid that 
the Fews © blended together at once in the 
„ moral character of God, injuſtice, cruelty, 
and partialiry, he adds, that the 'moral cha- 
< rafter imputed to the Supreme Being by the 
* Chriſtian theology, differs little from that im- 
4 puted to him by the Fewiſß. Yea, he makes 
it the worſe of the two. That ſudden and 
violent anger are imputed to him in the one 
« ſyſtem, flow and ſilent revenge in the other. 
“ That he is repreſented by the latter as waiting 
e ropuniſh hereafter with unrelenting vengeance 
ce and eternal torments, when it is too late to 
0 terrify, becauſe it is too late to reform 4. 
Thus he repreſents that which he would have 
7 for an eſſential article of the original 
hriſtian revelation, as giving a worſe idea of 
God than the Few!ſ# revelation, which yet he 
pretends makes fuch a repreſentation. of the 
Deity as is worſe than athciſm. pr: 
1 ſhall now examine what he has offered to 
make good ſo heavy and injurious a charge. 
vol. V. p. 515, 516. + Jhil, f B. p. 532, 533. 
3. 1 Some 
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boy 


Some of his arguments are deſigned, if they LETTER 


prove any thing at all, to bear againſt future re- 
wards and puniſhments i in general; and ſome 
are particularly levelled againſt rhe Chriſtian do- 
arine of future rewards and' puniſhments, 
As to the former, ſome notice has been already 


XVI. 
9 


taken of what he had urged to in validate the be- 


lief of a future Nate of retributions. I ſhall 
not repeat What has been offered above in the 
eigtith- Letter to this purpoſe, but ſhall proceed 
to mention ſome things, which I had no occa- 


ſion there to inſiſt upon, as they make a part of 


the argument, as he has managed i it, againſt the 
Chriſtian revelation, © 

| He charges thoſe who aſſert, as Dr. Clarke has 
done, that future retributions are neceſſary to 
& ſet the preſent diſorders and inequalities right, 


“ and to juſtify, upon the whole, the ſcheme 


« of providence,” as in effect maintaining that 


* God acts againſt his attributes, and the per- 
© fections of his nature in one ſyſtem, only to 
« have a reaſon the more for acting a greeably to 


them in another . He urges, that it is pro- 


« fane to inſinuate, much more to affirm pe- 
* remptorily, that the Savoye ems f. of God to- 
« wards men in the preſent life are unjuſt ; and 
4 that if that could be admitted, ĩt would be abs 
« ſurd to admit that this may pe ſet right, which 
* means, if the words have any meaning, that tts 
« injuſtice muſt ceaſe to be injuſtice on the re- 
« ceived hypotheſis of his proceedings towards 
“man in another life.” And he argues, that 
| I Vol. V. p. 356. 1 
omni- 


/ 
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Nn; omnipotence jtſelf . cannot cauſe that which 


0 has been done not to have, been done *.” The 


_ force of this: argument depends upon a groſs miſ⸗ 


repreſentation of the ſenſe of thoſe whom he has 


thought fit to oppoſe. No Chriſtian divines 
pretend, that God's proceedings towards men in 


this preſent life are unjuſt. On the; contraty; 
they maintain, that it is juſt and wiſe in God, 


and ſuitable to the nature of this ſtate of trial 


and diſcipline, to ſuffer things to go on as they 
do in their preſent courſe; and that it is agree - 
able to the order of things that a ſtate of final 
retributions ſhonld ſuccced. They are far from 
thinking, tkat what is now injuſtice will in a 
future ſtate ceaſe to be in juſtice: But they main- 
tain, that that juſtice, the execution of which 
is for very wiſe. reaſons, delayed, ſhall be exer- 


| ciſed: and diſplayed in the fitteſt ſeaſon. ' That 


that puniſpment of the wicked which is not for 
the preſent inflicted, though deſi igned, ſhall be 
exccuted, when it is moſt properit ſhould be ſo? 
And that reward of the righteous, which is got 
as yet actually conferred, ſhall be conferred when 
it is fitteſt it ſhould be conferred, and: when they 
are beſt prepared for receiving it. They aſſert; 
that the evils and ſufferings, which good men 
endure in this preſent ſtate are perfectly conſilt- 

ent with the divine juſtice, becauſe they are either 
ſent as chaſtiſements and corrections for their ſins 
and miſcarriages, das ſcaſonable trials for the 
exerciſe and improvement of their virtues, and! to 


2 Vol. V. p. 493. 496 © diſc 
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asp them for a better world; and that inLerTER 

a future ſtare the trial ſhall be over, and their XY hs 
virtue fully rewarded, . and they ſhall arrive to 
the true felicity and perfection of their nature: 
And on the other hand, that wicked perſons are 
here often ſuffered to proſper, and have many 
advantages and benefits given them, to lead 
them to repentance, and to anſwer many wiſe 
ends of providence. And if they prove incor- 
rigible to the methods of diſcipline which are 
here made uſe of, thoſe puniſhments which 
were here deferred, ſhall be at length inflicted, 
and God's rightcouſhcls, and juſt deteſtation 
zpainſt ſin, ſhall be awfully manifeſted and dif- 
played. | 
Bur it is eſpecially againſt 6 puniſhcents 
that he bends his force. He obſerves, that the - 
4 heathen philoſophers, even thoſe of them 
vho aſſumed providence to be the moſt active 
* in directing the affairs of this world, were 
© unanimous in their opinion, that the Su- 
© preme Being was never angry, nor ever did 
harm; for which he cites a paſſage from 
Tullys Offices, lib. 3, Num iratum timemus 
Jobem? At hoc quidem commune eft omnium 
philoſo ophorum —— Nunquam nec iraſci Deum, 
nec nocere * It will be cafily allowed, that 
anger ariatly peaking, as it fi gnifies a paſſionate 
emotion, ſuch as is to be found in fuch imper- 
tet creatures as we are, cannot be aſcribed to 
God ; but to deny that he is gs or ot- 

_-, *YoL V. $16: 
Ver. 1L © fended 
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LETTER Keuded with the ſins of his creatures >, viii 
3 2 


all that is intended when anger is. 


ſerlbed to 


iim in the ſacred writings, is really to ſtrike at 


the foundations of all religion, and under pre. 


tence of honourable thoughts of God, to baniſh. 
the fear of a Deity out of 16 8 world. It vas a 


maxim of the El rec che i the Aline 


nature, 


N ec bene promeritis capitur, nec rongitur 10 


And their deſi ignini it wasto deny the providence, 


of God, and to repreſent him as abſolutely un- 
concerned about the actions of men, ſo as nei · 
ther to reward the good, nor to puniſh, evil- 


doers. And this, if it holdeth at all, will 


equally hold againſt God's puniſhing the Wicked 
in this life, and in the next. And it looks as if 
this was vur author's intention. He urges, that 
e neither reaſon nor experience will ſhew, us, in 
e the Author of nature, an angry, reyengeſul 
& judge, or bloody executioner 1.“ But to- 
miſcal things does not alter their nature. It is 
y to throw a hard name, and to call juſtice 
vengeance and cruelty : But no argument can 
be drawn from this to prove, that that which 
is one of the moſt glorious perfections, and in- 
ſeparable from the wiſe and righteous Governor 
of the world, ought to paſs for the worſt of 


characters. If the Supreme Being be not ut- 
terly indifferent to virtue and vice, to good and 


- + Vol. V. p. 20g, 
evil, 
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evil; ids happineſs: and miſery of his crea LETTER | 
tures; it muſt be ſaid that he approveth' the one, 2, 
and is diſpleaſed with the other; and in that 
caſe he will ſnew his approbation and diſplea- 
ſure by ſuitable effects. What ſhould we think 
of an carthly prince, that ſhould not concern 
himſelf whether his laws be obſerved or not, 
and ſhould ſuffer them to be tranſgreſſed with im- 
punity? And is this the idea we ſhould form of the 
Supreme Lord of the univerſe? If this were the 
caſe, hat could be expected bur univerſal dif I! 
order and confuſion in the moral world? It is = 
the ſame thing, as if all things were left to a lf. 
wild chance without a Supreme Governor and 
judge. | 
There is a very extraordinary way of arguing =_ 
which this writer makes uſe of to ſet aſide fa- 1 
ture puniſhments. He obſerves, that to aſſume 
that the divine providence towards mankind 
e in this world has one ctiterion, and in the 
* next another, would be extravagant *.” And 
therefore he mentions it as an abſurdity in the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, that the proceedings of the 
future ſtate ſhall be the very reverſe of the 
«© preſent; for then every individual human 
ce creature is to be tried; whereas here they ate 
< only conſidered collectively, that the moſt ſe- 
ce cret actions, nay, the very thoughts of the heart 
will be laid open, and ſentence will be pro- 
© nounced accordingly .“ The plain meaning. 
of this is, that the individuals of mankind ſhall 
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eren not be obnoxious to any puniſhment from God 


either in this world, or in the next; and conſe- 


quently that there ſhall be no exerciſe of divine 


juſtice here or hereafter. For he himſelf de- 


clares, that © juſtice requires, that rewards and 
t puniſhments ſhould-be meaſured out in various 
“degrees, according to the various circum- 
* ſtances of particular caſes, and in proportion 
He has endeavoured to turn that 
into an argument againſt the Chriſtian account 


95 


of a future judgment, which is really its glory, 


and a great proof of its truth, vi. that men's 
ſecret aQions, and even the thoughts of their 
hearts, ſhall then be laid open. Theſe are 
things that lie quite out of the reach of human 
judicatories, and yet upon theſe it is that the mo- 
rality of actions doth properly depend. If 
thereſore there be no account to be given of 
them here or hereafter, men's beſt or worſt ac · 


tions or diſpoſitions will go unrewarded or un- 


puniſhed, which is the higheſt abſurdity, ſup- 
poſing there is a Supreme moral Governor and 
Judge. But according to the account given us 
in the Goſpel, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be 

retealed, the hidden ſprings ſhall be enquired 

into, from whence good and evil actions flow, 
men ſhall be ſhewn in their true characters, no 


tcal good action ſhall paſs unrewarded or evil 


one unpuniſhed ; than which nothing can poſ- 
| bly have a greater influence to engage us to ex- 
etcile a conitant care Over our in ward temper, 

and our out ward conduct, | 
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Another argument he makes uſe of, which LETTER 
as far as it is of any force, bears againſt future . 
puniſhments in general. It is this; That © re- 
“ paration and terror are objects eſſential to the 


« conftitution of human Juſtice. But what 


does that juſtice require, if it may be called 


e juſtice, when it tends neither to reparation, 


4 nor terror *?” He acknowleges what ſome 


engaged in the ſame cauſe have thought fit to 
deny, that © to reform offenders is not the ſole 


“ nor the principal end of puniſhment. Thoſe 


« that are capital muſt have ſome other. The 
criminal is executed for the ſake of others, 


« and that he may do ſome good by the terror 


« of his death. The prince that ſhould puniſh 
% without regard to reparation or terror, could 
«© have no motive to puniſh but the pleaſure of 
ee puniſhing ; which no ſpirit but that of anger, 


« vengeance, or cruelty, can inſpire.” He asks 
« therefore, What effects can puniſhments have, 


« when the ſyſtem of human government is at 
* an end, the ſtate of probation is over, when 
* there is no farther means for reformation 
« of the wicked, nor reparation to the in- 
“ jured by thoſe who injured them, and when 
* the eternal lots of all mankind are caſt, and 
© terror is of no farther uſef?” But it is to bg 
conſidered, that the terror of that future pu- 
niſhment is of great uſe in this preſent ſtate. 
The proper deſign of the threatenings of future 
puniſhment, is not to inflict the puniſhment, 
but to prevent the wickedneſs, and thereby to 
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LETTER 
1 


prevent the puniſhment. - But when once thoſe, 
chreatenings are denounced, juſtice and truth, 


that they ſhould be ordinarily executed upon 


thoſe who, notwithſtanding thoſe threatenings, 
perſiſt in their wicked courſes. For if it were laid 
down as a principle, that though theſe rhreaten- 


ings were donounced, juſtice or goodneſs would 
pot ſuffer them to be executed, it would be the 
Eine thing as if there were no threatenings at 
all ; ſince they would ifi that caſe anſwer no 
purpoſe, and could not be ſaid to be ſo much 
as in terrorem. But beſides the neceſſity there 


is that ſuch puniſhments ſhould be thręatened 


here for the lake of preſerving order, and re- 
raining wickedneſs among mankind, even in 
this preſent ſtate, and conſequently, that they 


ſhould be exccuted hereatier, upon thoſe, that 
have incurred the threatened, penalties, of what 


uſe the execution of them may be to ↄther or- 
ders of beings in a future ſtate, to inſpire, an 
abhorrence of fin, and a fear of the divine ma- 


- jeſty, and how far the influence of them may 


extend, po man can take upon him to deter- 
mine. The Scripture intimates as if the future 


judgments were to be tranſacted in a moſt ſolemn 


manner, in the view not merely of the whole 

human race, but of other orders of intelligent 
beings. Mention is often made of great num- 
bers of angels as preſent on that occaſion. 
Thoſe puniſhments may therefore be of very 
extenſive ule, for any thing that can he proved to 
the contrary, for promoting the general good, 


# *. vg 
4 
* 


Dan Boiikehkek k! - Gs M 
for diſplaying the evil of fin, and” vindicatingi r , 
the *rinajeſty of the Gitine las aud govern- I 
ment, and may Terve'as ſolemn warnings to tie 
intellectual creation. God takes no pleaſure in 
their torments as füch, But in anſwering the great 
ends of his governments, in taking the pro- 
pereſt methods to promote the good of the 
whole, in the exctciſe and diſplay of his own 
infinite rightebuſnefs arid purity, in ſeparating 
the jitſt from the 'ubjuſt, and putting a viſible 
eternal diſeriminatidn between the obſtinate op- 
poſers of his authority and goodneſs, and thoſe 
who Jyed and ſerved him in ſincerit ,. 
Wen this witer reckoneth reparation 
among the ends of puniſhment; he ſcemeth by 
reparatioh to mean only the repairing the in- 
- juries done by one creature to another ; as if All 
the mallgnity and demerit of fin conſiſted onl 
in its being a Wrong done to. our fellow-crea- 
tures; and as if it were not to be conſidered or 
paniſhed at all as an'offence againſt the divine 
majeſty, and a violation of the laws of the ſü- 
premè univerſal Lord, But this is a great miſ- 
take, Sin is indeed a great evil conſidered as 
an offerice” corfitnitted againſt our fellow-crea- 
rates, atid againft the rruc digfity, perfeAtion, 
and happiticſs, of dur own natures, and a conn- 
teräcking the proper end and order of our be- 


* 


"ings ; but the principal part of its 15 
its being an infürtection agtinſt the majeſty and 
duthiörity of 'the great Lord of the univerſe, to 
whom we owe all poſſible ſubjection and obe- 
9 RE, dicacc, 
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rx dience, an oppoſing our wills and 
the will and law of the Supreme, the baſeſt in- 


7 


VTiters. 


gratitude to his infinite goodneſs, a-caſting an 
indignity on his adorable perfections, and on 
the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of his govern- 


ment, and therefore a breach of univerſal or- 
der. This is what renders ſin principally cri: 


minal and odious 3 and what we ought to have 


a chicf regard to in our humble confeſſions, or 
elſe we are not true penitents. And as it is in 
this that its malignity chiefly conſiſteth, and as 
God would have us abhor it principally on this 
account, ſo it is on this account cſpecially that 


he puniſheth it: For he judgeth of things as 


they really are. If the greateſt evil of fin con- 


ſilteth in its beivg an offence committed againſt 


the divine majeſiy, a wilful tranſgreſſion of his 


known laws, and an oppoſition to his authority 
and goodneſs, if the more there is of this in any 
fin the more heinous its guilt, muſt be acknow- 
leged to be, if this carrieth an infinitcly greater, 


'a more. monffrous malignity in it than its being 
merely an offence againſt creatures like out- 
ſelves, it is contrary. to all the dictates of rea · 
ſon and good ſenſe to ſuppoſe that the moſt wiſe 
and righteous Governor of the world in puniſh- 
ing fin hath not principally a regard to that, on- 


the account' of which it principally, deſerveth 


uniſnment. It is true that God cannot be 
really hart by our ſins and vices, nor bearified-- 


by our obec ience and our virtues. But this is 
only owing to the tranſcendent excellency 0 


oppetivenss | 
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And it would betzTTIR 


his aa perfect nature. 


aſtrange thing to make the infinite perfection of 6 


* 


his nature; a reaſon. hy his creatures ihould' be 


allowed to tranſgreſs his laws with impun 
On the contrary, the greater the — of 
his nature is, the greater is the evil of ſi is, 


ity: 


committed againſt his infinite majeſty; and that 


very perfection of his nature makes it impoſſible 
for him not to hate all moral evil. 


For it is 


manifeſt that an eternal love of order, purity, 
and righteouſneſs, is neceſſarily included in in- 
finite perfection. And how ſhall: he ſhew his 
juſt abhorrence of ſin, and averſion to the breach 


of moral order, but by the marks and effects of 


his diſpleaſure againſt it, that is, by puniſhing 


obſtinate preſumptuous tranſgreſſors., - 
Our author tells us, that future puniſhments 


0 were not believed by the philoſophers, not 
« even by Plato and P) yt hagoras, though they 


« talked of them *. And that at the coming 


of our Saviour, they were generally diſre: 
« garded, even by the vulgar.” If this were ſo, 
it became the more neceſlary to renew the dif* 


covery, and ſer it in a clearer and ſtronger light, 
ſince it was of vaſt importance to mankind to 


believe it. By his own acknowlegement, the 


ableſt philoſophers and legiſlators thought ſo. 


And he himſelf frequently owns the great uſe- 


fulneſs of this doctrine. 


| os Vol. V. 7 513. 


And its uſefulneſs is, 
as 1 have 1 obſerved, in ae with. 


4 


other 
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2 bruch. e 
relation to future rewards and puniſhments in 
general, I ſhall now cxamine the patticular ob- 
joctions he hah urged againſt the aceGufits 
given of them in the Chriſtian revelation. 
Me obſetves, that had the doctrine f fu 
& # xure tewdtds and 'pariiſhments been mote ge. 
1 £ mneral, and leſs deſeriptive; had future pufiich. 
4 invents bern repreſented like the 'rewatts, to 
. be ſimply ſuch as eye never ſaw, Hor eit 
* te heard, nor the Heart of man could conceive, 
E . To it might have been maintained in credit, and 
| have Had an univerſal and real influence, 'per- 
| 3 haps to the great ad vantage of religion. But 


e inflicts eternal pehiſhtden ön his ereatutes, 
Which would render their non- exiſtence infi- 
. nitely Prefcrable to their exiſtence on the 

* hole; he apprehends, that © an Air of ri- 
„ dicule has been caſt on tllis doctrine by pre- 


images, which were propagated” in thoſe 
10 days. He repreſents it as nearly reſembling 
* the mr hologia de inferis, witch has been ſo 
4 often laughed at *,” As to the account given 
= us in the Goſpel of the future reward, it is in- 
C. ecmparably noble and excellent, and not quite 
2 s general as he repreſents it, but ſuch as is fitted 
to raiſe i in us the higheſt ideas of the 1 and 


* „„ * Vol. v. p. 4. 


- perfeQion 


eggs other conflidradions; no mall agument er its 
5 Having conſcdered whithe'hath ofeted With 


* .befides the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that God 


Aj ſerving all the idle tales and burleſque 


e .m +a mc i am eee «© 


3 10 which any al 


before us of future puniſhmebts are general, 
yery expre ſſivo. And the burleſque images hie 
ſpeaks of are awful and ſtriking zepreſentations, 
deſigned and fitted to convey iniagus df terror, 
but not mixed; with any arifling ur ridienlous eir- 
cumnfiances,” een eee tabes andtfablenthk 
D briiarad or 51/7 rows 

But what heſeems tolay aptimiipaligee an 
expoſing the Chriſtian doctrine at future rewards 


and puniſments, is this: That juſtice requires. 
© moſt/certainly that rewards and punifhments ' 


„ ſhomld be-mecaſurcd out in cvery particular 
* cafe, in proportion to the merit and demerit 

+10f each individual. ';Botinſtead of this it is 
aſſuned, that: thic rightrous and the wibked 


4 are tranſportrd into heaven, or plunget/ints 


* hell, witbom any. difticftion of the particu- 
e hari caſes hic have been der ſolemnaly deter 


e mined, and withont any proportion vblervel 


between the various degrees of merit aud de 
1 merit in the application of thoſe rewarts 
and puniſhments. x.“ And in all that he Gt. 


fass in — larter part of the fixry-eighth f fis 


Fragments and Eſſays, he proceeds 


upon this ſup. 


poſition, that © the greateſt-and-leaſt degree of 


virtue ſhail be rewarded, and the Brenteſt 


and leaſt degree of vice puniſnhed alike? And 


that it is © arbitrary and tyrannical to make no 
1 diſtinction of perſons in diſſimilar caſes +: 4 


— Vol. V. p. 95. ' an 496. * 4 


the heavenly, ond. ae al there-ſer 9% 
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4zTT:xAndiagain he urges, that & the hypotheſis of 
Dr of all being ſaved alike, or damned in the 
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+; lump, tends to deſtroy little by little, allthoſe 
4 impreſſions which the belief of a future fare 
\< is ſo | uſefully deſigned to give . 
All that his Lordſhip here offers depends * 
2 great miſapprehenſion, or a wilful miſrepre- 
ſentation of the Chriſtian doctrine on this head; 
If men were to be rewarded and puniſhed here · 
after only collectively, and no regard had to in- 
dividuals, which our author would perſuade us 
is the method of God's $procceding towards mans 
' kind in this preſent ſtate, then it might be ad- 
mitted that men are ſaved and damned only in 
the lump, as he is pleaſed to expreſs it. But this 
is not the Scripture repreſentation of God's pro- 
ceedings in a future ſtate. We are there moſt 
expreſly aſſured, that the caſe of every indivi- 
dual ſhall be examined and judged. It is thus 
that our Lord, who is to be our Judge, repre- 
ſents it: He tells us, that he will came in his 
glory, and all his holy angels 'with' him, and 
then ſtall he reward every man according to his 
works, Matt. xvi.. 27. St. Paul expreſiy de · 
clares, that God will: render to every man ac- 
cording to his deeds, Rom. ii. 6. That every 
one f us ſtall grve an account of himſelf 10 
God, Rom. xiv. 12. That ue mut all appeat 
before. the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every 
one may. receive the things done in his body, 
according ta that he hath done, n, it 
n 
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be tried, and made manifeft; 1 Cor. 


worE ſhal, 


te * or bad; 2 Cor. v. 10. That every en 


i, 1 3. In ſpeaking of the reſpective duties of 


maſters and ſervants, he lets them know, that 
the meaneſt ſhall not be neglected, but ſhall re- 
ceive a proper reward: That what _—_—_— good 
thing a man doeth, the ſame 2 8 receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free: But he 
that doeth wr mp} Hall receive for the wrong 
which he hath * and there is no reſpect of 
perſons, Eph. vi. 8, 9. Col. iii. 25. St. Peter 
aſſureth us, that God without reſpett of P_ 
fjudgeth according to every man's work, 1 Pet. 
i. 17. Chtiſt is introduced as declaring, 1am 
he which ſearcheth the reins and hearts; and I 
will give unto every one of you according to 
your works, Rev. ii. 23. And in the defcrip- 
tion of the future judgment, Rev. xx. 12; toſhew- 
the exactneſs of that judgment, it is faid, that the 
books iwere opened, and the dead were judged 
out of thoſe things which were written in the 
books, according to their works, And it is re- 
peated again, ver. 13. they were Judged every 
man according to their works. 

From theſe ſeveral paſſages compared cogerker 
it appears with the utmoſt evidence, that acoord- 
ing to.the whole tenor of the New Teſtament, 
in the diſpenſing future retributions, the re- 
e and puniſhments = be meaſured out in 

particular caſe, in proportion to the merit 
2 merit of each individual, which our au- 
thor ſaith is — juſtice requires. It is there- 
fore manifeſt, chat what is there {aid concerning 
| | that 


ln A View.of th 


LETTER that future ſtate of reward and puniſiimenti 
* þ muſt be undexſtood in a conſiſtency with the 


8 Diny "_ 12 hes... 


making an exact diſtribution according to Wei 
_ cular caſes and circumſtances. And that th 
neral [repreſentations there made of heaven 5 
ſtate of · future happineſs to the righteous, and of 
hell as a ſtate of future puniſhment to the wick 
ed, muſt bo ſo · taken and · explained as to com. 
port with the different degrees of rewards and 
puniſhments to the one and to the other; and 
notas if all goodimen were to be raiſed, to the 
ſame degree of future glory and happineſs; and 
all bad men to be puniſhed with the ſame degree 
of: miſery; ſinee it is ſo frequently and expreſſy 
declared, that God will then, without reſpectof 


deeds and that every man ſhall then receive ac 
cording to what he hath done in the body. The 
general deſcriptions of that future glory are 
indeed ſublime and noble, and repreſent it in a 
moſt attractive view. And it was proper it 
ſhould be ſo. They ſet. before us a happineſs 
beyond imagination great and glorious, the 


more effectually to animate us to a patient con · 


tinnance in well, doing. And it is ſigniſied, 
that it is of ſuch a nature, ſo tranſcendentiy 


great and excellent, as vaſtly: to exceed what 


any of the human race could in ſtrictneſs of ju- 


ſtice have deſerved,” For the obedience of the 
beſt of men is very imperfect, and mixed with 
many defects; and therefore that eternal life and 


ee is . As as the gift of God 


through: 


perſoncꝭ render to every man according to his 
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of free ſovereign grace and goodneis. And. 
therefore none can ſind fault if the glory and 
happineſs which-Thall be-conferred' upon good 
men bereafter be above what they could be ſaic 
to haue ſtrictly merited. But though the very 
loweſt degree of reward and happineſs in that 
future ſtate ſhall be far ſuperior to what the beſt” 
of men could have pretended to have challenged 
as in ſtrictneſs of juſtice due to his merits, yet 
God ſhall fo. order it in his infinite wiſdom and 
righteouſneſs, that there ſhall be -an admirable: 
proportion obſerved in giving different degrees 
of glory, according to the different proficiencies 
men had made in real goodneſs during their 
ſtate of trial. Nothing can be clearer to this 
purpoſe than our Saviour's determination. in the... 
\ parable of the pounds, Zuke xix. 12, 20. where 
he repreſents higher honours and rewards con- 
ferred upon ſome than upon others, according 
to their different degices of uſefulneſs, and the 
different improvements they had made of what ' 
was committed to them. And in the bleſlings.. 
he pronounceth upon thoſe that are perſecuted. 
for righteouſneſs fake, he plainly intimates, that 
they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, with a higher re- 
ward in heaven than many others, in propor- 
tion to their greater ſufferings and ſervices. 
And in general he declares, that in his fathers 
houſe are many manſions; which ſuppoſes that 
there ſhall be different abodes provided for good 
men in that future world, into-which they . 


A 
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| oer diſtributed, each of them happy in their ſe- 
(Ry veral ways, and each contented with the lot aſ- 
ſigned them. But no- here are we partieulatly 
told, what ſhall be the loweſt degree of happi- 
neſs and reward which ſhall be conferred on the 
loweſt degrees of real virtue and righteouſneſs; 

nor would ſuch a diſcovery be of any uſe to 
mankind, or anſwer any valuable purpoſe. 

As to future puniſhments, in the inflicting of 

theſe the ſtricteſt regard ſhall be had to the 280 

of juſtice, ſo that no man ſhall be puniſhed be- 


yond his demerits. This inconteſtably follows e 
from the freqnent declarations that are made, i 
and which have been already produced, that 8 
God will render to 2 man according to his 1 
deeds, without reſpect of perſons. But beſides IM © 
theſe general declarations, there are ſeveral paſ- il © 
ſages of Scripture which are deſigned to ſhew, 5 


that there ſhall be a remarkable difference made 
between ſome bad men and others in the puniſh- - 8 
ments inflicted on them; and that in the in- 
flicting theſe puniſhments a regard ſhall be had 
to the different aggravations of their crimes. 
This is what our Lord plainly ſignifies, when he 
declares with great ſolemnity, that it hall be | 
more tolerable 25 Sodom and Gomorrah in the of 
day of judgment, that is, for the moſt profligate b. 
parts of the heathen world, than for thoſe that . 
obſtinately rejected and abuſed the Goſpel offers - 


of mercy and ſalvation, and who go on in an : 
obſtinate courſe gf len we. ſin and diſ- 5 
obedience, in oppol tion to the cleareſt 2 1 * 


an 


8 
4 
* 
* 
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ind Py glorious advantages. And agair 
declares, 0 that | ſervant wbich Sher? 'his 
Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, #either 


did according. to his will, ſhall be beaten with: 
ew nor; and dil 
commit things worthy of ſtripes, ſball beikeaten 


many ſtripes, But he that 


in, he 1E T TEA 
2. 


with few ſtripes.” Hor unto whomfoever much 


is given; of him ſhall be much requ 


to whom men have committed much, of hin 


ired: And. 


will they ask more, Luke xii. 47, 48. Nothing 


can be plainer than it is from this repteſentation, 
that among thoſe who ſhall be paniſhed in a fu- 


ture ſtate, great difference ſhall be made in the 
degrees of - puniſhment inflicted on them ac 
cording to their different demerits; and that art 
exact conſideration ſhall be had of their ſeveral 
caſes, and an man aa eee ſhall be ob- 
ſerved, and all pte lowances made. The 
general deſeriptions therefore of theſe future 
puniſhments are to be interpreted in à confi ſt· 
eney with ſuppoſing a very great difference 
made between ſome and others in the degrees 
of their puniſhment. In theſe general deſcrip- 
tions the ſtrongeſt images of terror are made uſo 
of, and it is highly proper it ſhould'be ſo. The 
puniſhments are deſcribed in their higheſt de- 
gree, as they ſhall be inflicted on the ent ob. 
tinate and heinous offenders. No- where aré 
ve particularly told what hall be the loweſtde:: 5 
zee of puniſhment which ſhall be inflicted in 
that future world; nor What that ſtate of vice 
and guilt is, which ſhalt ſubject men to the leaſt 
Vow ..,. puniſhment. 
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6®TTERpuniſhment., Such declarations: could anſwer 
Ae. good end, and would probably be abuſed. 


It is more wiſely done to leave that matter. in 
general expreſſions; at the ſame time aſſurin 
us, that every man ſhall he puniſhed i in a ſtrict 
en to the circumſtapces of his crime. 
A due conſideration of this will in a great 
— re obviate the principal objections this au- 
thor hath urged againſt the eternal duration of 
that future puniſhment, which. depend princi- 
pally upon this ſuppoſition, that all ſhall be alike 
ſubjected to the moſt extreme degree of torment 


2 vaſt and amazing difference made between 


ſome and others, in that er would 3, thay the 
fare of ſome, ſhall be tolerable. c ed with 
that of others; and that every man's caſe ſhall 
be conſidered, and his condition wiſely and ex- 
actly propottioned to what he had deſetved; on 
| this ſuppoſition, Whatever the duration: oh 1 
ſuppoſed to be, it is til} juſt. | 
Here it will not beimproper to take notice cof 
| a temarkable paſſage of this writer in relation to 
his preſent ſubject. Hc ſays, he could caſil) 
t perſuade himſelf, that the mercy of God pat- 
6 dons the offenders who amend, conſiſtentiy 
4 with his juſtice; for elſe, as all men; offend, 
<< all men would be puniſhed 5; and that his 
«.-goodnels may carry on the work his mercy 
40 has begun, and place ſuch as are the objects 


% oP both. in a ſtate, "_— THEY: will be exempt 
a 1 perhaps 


.\ * 


and miſery, and ſo: ſhall continue for ever: 


42 = ©. 5 | 15 8 


4 excluded from the happ 


happy ſtate cxemp 
who by their conduct have rendered themſelves 


Toru Bovinakrare.” . 


ene eee ee aue andes gg. 


as finite creatures can be, from all moral evil, 


2 He could perſuade bimſelf, that they ẽõj 


4 are the objects of neither, and are not thete- 
<: fore-pardoned; remain, if they do remain, 
ineſs af the others, 


and reduced to a forlorn ſtate. Some ſuch 
<4, hypotheſis, where no certainty is to be had I 


& could admit, fays he, as probable, becauſe it 
4 contradicts none of the — attributes, ſets 
4 none of them at variance, nor breaks their 


40% Here he: ſuppoſes it to be a pro- 


755 


bable hypotheſis, and perfectly conſiſtent wit 
the: divine attributes, not only that ſome men 


who are the proper objects of the divine good- 
neſs and mercy, may continue "eternally in a 
from all evil; but that others 


not the proper objects of the divine mercy, may 
be debarred from pardon, ànd may remain, 


whilſt- they do remain, and conſequently max 


remain. eternally, ſuppoſing them to continue 
in eternal exiſtence, Web from that happi- 

neſs which the others enjoy, and reduced to a 
forlorn ſtate. If therefore we be aſſured by a 
vell-atteſted revelation, that this ſhall really be 
the caſe, he ought not to object againſt it. 
But he urges, that it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
our ſtate of probation ends with this preſent 
© life, and that judgment will be determined 
© by What we have done in this ſtate· And 


0 that a virtue or wickedneſs of _ or ſixty - 


. « years, 
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n years, ſhould be. rewarded with eternal haps 
. 4 pineſs, or puniſned with eternal miſery. * 


The objection that is drawn from the difpropor- 
tion there is between the duration of the ſtate 
of trial, and the cternity that is to ſucceed it, 
might de made, whatever we ſuppoſe the of. 
tinuance of the time of trial to be. But the 
ſhortneſs of this ſtate of trial furniſheth a pow - 
erful conſideration to engage us to imtove it, 
And very probably, if it were ordinarily much 
Jonger than it is, the condition of mankind 
might be worſe in the preſent corrupt ſtate of 
the human nature than it now is; as the lengtti 
of men's lives before the flood probably contriz 
buted to the wickedneſs that ſo much abounded. 
The argument therefore, as far as there is any 

weight in it, holdeth againſt the ſuppoſing any 
ſtate of trial at all, of whatever continuance. 
But do we know enough of the meaſures and 
deſigns of the divine government, to be able to 
pronounce, that it may not be worthy of God 
as the Supreme Governor of the world, to ap- 
point to his reaſonable: creatures a flate of trial 
and diſcipline, and to deal with them according 
to their behaviour in ſuch a ſtate, and tet them 
know, that if they obſtinately perſiſt in their 
rebellion and diſobedience, he will at length 
mut up his grace from them, and they ſhall hy 
excluded from that glory and felicity, with 


which he would have bountifully rewarded 


their cer in a coutſe of piety and vir- 


1 . oy 5 95 Vel. V. p. 493 $04, ha _ 
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conſtitution would not be more wiſely ordained; 
and more likely to promote the intereſts of vir- 
tue and good order in the world, and to repreſs 


vice and wickedneſs, than to ſct no bounds at 


all to the offers of his mercy, and to aſſure them, 
that let them behave never ſo wickedly and pre- 


ſumptuouſly, and abuſe and reject all the me- 
thods of his grace, yet ſtill after they leave this 
world, and at any other time throughout eter- 


nity, whenever they repent, they ſhall be for- 


given, and even reſtored to favour, and raiſed 


to glory and felicity? Would this be a tule of 
government worthy of the divine wiſdom, ot 
fit to be pupliſhes throughout the WAG inte 
lectual world? 8 such 
A s xeaſon Ae conclude; char! it is necef- 
lay. for anſwering, the great ends of moral go- 
vernment, that © puniſhments ſhould be de- 


nounced againſt the obſtinate tranſgreſſors of 


the divine laws, io it may be juſtly doubted 


whether to creatures deſigned for an immortal 


exiſtence, the threatening of none but tempo- 
rary puniſhments would be ſufficient ;- eſpecially 


if they apprehended, that they ſhould outlive | 


thoſe puniſhments for infinite ages in bliſs and 


glory. It certainly becometh us; in our enqui- 


ries concerning ſuch, matters as theſe, ro _ 
ceed with great modeſty; ſince we cannot 
tend of ourſelves to be proper judges of vii 


the governing wiſdom and righteouſneſs. of the N 
i Sf 0 Supreme 


| 
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10 Seen the time of trial allotted VAR ALY 
may be left to impartial reaſon, whether this — 1 
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LETTER Supreme Lord of the univerſe doth require, 2nd 
Su what! is moſt worthy of Go, and moſt-for;the 

good of the whole, which is of far greater 
1 . tho inexrefis. of particular 

101 bur CCC 
2: To conficershe Gntonve Which ſhall paſSup6n 

bad men at the great day of judgment, as fH,j 

and irreverſible; and that after this there ſhall be 
no freſh offers of grace aud mercy ; but they 

5 (hall continue under the effects of that;fentence 
during the whole of their exiſtence, is certiiniy 

a conſideration of the higheſt moment, and 

muſt needs have a wonderful weight to engage 

us to make the: beſt uſe of the preſent ſtate of 
trial allotted us, and to lay hold on the offets of 
ſal vation that are now made to us upon the res 
ſonable terms of the new covenant. Whereas 

If we had reaſon to apprehend, that there were 

to be new ſtates of trial, new éſeaſons and of- 
fers of grace, after the general judgment, it 

would greatly weaken the influence of the mo- 
tives drawn from the threatenings of future pu- 

niſnment. Nor is there any thing in this con · 

ſtitution, which can be proved to be incon- 

ſiſtent with the wiſdom, juſtice, and equity, of 
the divine government. For as to the excluſion 

from the heavenly felicity, which ſhall be a 

conſiderable part of that futurt puniſhmeny, in 
there is no reaſonable ground for expecting, that 
thoſe who now reject the divine grace and 
5 mercy ſhould ever be admitted to chat tranſcend- 


2 cat bliſs and glory, which God hath been 
. _ 


: 8. 


a enbrz. 


| pleaſed of kv Sein ges and rie 
promiſe to the righteous, and which no man 
could pretend t challenge as in ſtrictneſs of 
juſtice due to him. Nor is it any impeachment 
ot the divine iſdom and goodneſs to leave 
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obſtinate ſinners during the whole courſe of 


their exiſtence under that part of the puniſhment 


which ariſeth from the ſtinging reflections of 
their on guilty eonſciences, or from the na- 


tural effects of their wickedneſs and bad temper 
of mind. And whatever farther puniſhments 


there may be more directly and immediately in- 


flicted by the divine hand, we may be ſure they 
mall be in ſuch meaſures and proportions to 
each individual, as nevet to Enes 1155 demerir 
of their crime. 


What has been fad may help us to judge of 


ine ſtrange repteſentation this derber is pleaſed 


to make of the Scriptute doctrine of future pu- 
niſbments: That ſuch a proceeding: can be 


« aſcribed to no principle, but to the revenge 


0 of a being, who'puniſhes to rhe full extent 


« of his power, and merely for "the pleaſure of 


4e punifhing, and without any regard to jultice, 


« creatures Who did not offend him, mereſy 
« for the pleaſute of offending him, creatures 


« who had fret Will, and made wrong elections, 
« creatures 'who' might” plead in mitigation of 


« their puniſtrments, their fraiſties, their paſ- 


e ſions, the impertections of their natures, and 


We the numetous n . they 
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LUETIN 6c. ſtood expoſed x. This repreſentation i is un · 


* 4 


juſt in every article. The tendency of it is 
plainly this; to apologize for fin, and to dimi: 
niſh the evil of it. And what good can be pro: 


poſed by this is hard to ſay. Nothing can be 


more contrary to the honour of God, to the 
of mankind, to the peace and order of the 


moral world, than to cndeayour to make men 


entertain {light thoughts of the evil of ſin... To 
what purpoſe is it to ſay, that ſinners do not 
Sffend « God merely for the pleaſure of of. 
fendiog him? If they do it for the pleaſure of 
gratifying their own corrupt inclinations and 
appetites, which they oppoſe and prefer to the 
moſt wiſc and holy will and law of the ſove. 


reign Lord of the univerſe, is not this a, 75 
heinous guilt ? Their having free-will, 
making wrong elections, when it was in Fes 


choice to have done otherwiſe, though menti- 
oned here in mitigation of their guilt, is 1. 4 
aggravation of their crime, and an abu 

their reaſon and liberty, which are amongſt the 


nobleſt gifts of God. To plead paſſions and 


temptations, is an excuſe, which, if admitted, 
may ſerve to apologize for the greateſt. crimes. 
But they are not allowed by any wiſe human ju- 
dicatorics as a. rcaſon for exempting thoſe that 


tranſgreſs the laws from the penalties to which 
their tranſgreſſions. bad expoſed them. And 


Lord bolinghroke himſelf. has elſewhere very 
Faber y obierved, that thoſe vety perſons who 


ps . 


"+ e # # & 


pretend, 


. dy ns: A 


and who ſpeak moſt of the power of the -aP- 
petites and paſſions, ;can-| reſiit , and controul 
them, when any evident iatereſt, or con- 
trary inclination, leads them to do ſo x. And 
as to any tranſgreſſions that may properly bo 
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called frailties and inſirmities, and which have 


little, of the will in them, the wiſe, and juſk 
Ruler of the world will no doubt make alice 
allowances that equity can demand. cc 
Upon the whole; the Chriſtian doarine. of 
future rewards and puniſhments. is ſo far from 
furniſhing a juſt objection againſt the divine ori: 
ginal of the Goſpel revelation, that, if zightly 
conſidered, it yieldeth a noble evidence af its 
uſefulneſs and truth. It is ſcarce poſſible t 


form an idea of anything more ſolemn And: 
fecting, and better fitted to make a ſtro 


preſſion on the human mind, than the repreſent- 


tute judgment. The whole human race con- 
vened before the ſovereign univerſal Judge, in- 
numerable myriads of holy angels attending, 


ation given in the New Teſtament of the fu- 


the judicial proceſs carried on with the greateſt - 


ſolemnity, a firit and impartial, cnquiry; made, 
the moſt hidden actions brought to light, and the 


very ſecrets of the heart laid open, and all fol- 


lowed by eternal retributions. It ſeemerh plain 
from our Saviours manner of repteſenting 
wings, that he regarded it, as a matter of great 
4 See bis Luer lr Herrin Haar, Let. III. 
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een Ihportance, that ſinners ſhould have no hope 
ere ion given them of obtaining merey 

and ſalvation, if they perſiſted to the end of 
this preſent life in a courſe of impenitence; pre 
ſumptuous, ſin and diſobedience. He no- where 
giveth rhe lxaſt int imat ion, that the puniſhment 
of the wicked in a future ſtate ſnall have an end. 

On the contrary, he ſtill fpeaketh of it in terms 
which according to the natural import of the 

expreſſions ſeem to ſignify that it ſhall be of a 
| al duration, without adding any thing to 
qualify thoſe expreſſions. And for any perfons 
to flatter themſelves, that God may in his abſo- 
tate; ſovtreignty diſpenſe with the rigor of his 
chreatenings, and to depend upon ſuch an ex- 
cation, would be an extreme folly, when tlie 

plain tenor of hes cevelarion: ers" to 80 the 

other Way. .. n 1; 21. +5445 

201955 14 AIG # HF 6 7 75: 7 — 2 
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Which was to defend natural and revealed rell. 

gion againſt the attacks made upon both by this 

very comfident and aſſuming author. In the 
execution of this deſign I have prineipally con · 
fined! myſelf to the reaſoning part of his Lord- 
ſhip's works as far as religion is concerned, and 
have not willingly overlooked any thing that 
mad the appeatance of argument. Bur I have 
not attempted to follow him in ſeveral of thoſe 
excurfions which ſeem to have been principally 
intended to ſhe w the variety of his reading, of 


- which it maſt be owned there is a great appeat- 
| .. it. 3 . ance, 


Acne Berti SRK 


3 


veral things there are in his ſcheme of metaphy- 


ſics, and in tlic account he has given of the ſeun- 
timents of the antient n Which 


migint juſtly be animadverted upon, though it 
will not be denied, that ſome of Nis obſerve 


tions on theſe heads are juſt and curious. But 
as a diſtin examination of them would hae 
very much enlarged this work; which is already 
longer than Tat firſt intended, or than I would 


have wiſded it to be, I have choſen to omit 
them : For the ſame reaſon I have taken no pat- 


ticular notice of the reflections he has occaſion- 


ally caſt upon the antient fathers of the Chriſtian 


Church, and upon the body of the primitive 
Chridianz,of whom he has made a moſt injurious 
zeprefentation, and has in effect juſtified the pet- 


2 raiſed by the heathens againſt xhens. 


He tells us, that their clergy were, under pre- 


« tence. of religion, a very lawleſs tribe] 2. 
That they broke the laws in the 'moſt public 
„ manner, and inſtigated others to break them, 
< by popular inſurrections againſt the authority 
“ of magiſtrates, and by tumults and riots,” in 


e which they inſulted the eſtabliſhed religion of 


euthe empire. And he believes, the liſt of 
„ the martyrs conſiſted more of thoſe who ſuf- 
E fered for breaking the peace, than of thoſe 
« who ſuffered quietly for the ſake of their re- 


ligion *! Such is the nyo! he has thought 


= 1 099 Loh a „ Nel 3 


h I cannot ſay he has given manpraggen | 
proofs of hs having maturely digeſted it 5 n 95 
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abt to bring againſt a worthy and peaceable body 
se men, for ſo the primitive Chriſtians gene. 
nerally were, whoſe innocent and virtuous be- 
_ +haviour has been acknowleged by ſome of PR 

Pagan ad verſaries themſelves; -- © £44 

You will obſerve, that 1 have; for. themed | 
part, except where the argument led to it, paſſed 

Hover the bitter ſarcaſm; he ſo frequently throws 

out againſt the Chriſtian divines. They have the 
honour to be reviled and inſulted in every 

work that is deſigned againſt revealed religion. 

But it muſt be owned, that his Lordſhip has in 

obloquy and reproach far exceeded all that have 

gone before him. He has found out what the 
world did not know before, that the divines are 
in a formed alliance and confederacy with the 

Atheiſts againſt God and his providence, and that 

the latter are not ſuch dangerous: enemies to re- 

ligion as the former. 1 
lkzhave not thought myſelf obliged to take any 

diſtinct notice of the long account he has given 

in his fourth Eſſay of the incroachments of the 
eccleſiaſtical upon — and the ſeve- 

ral ſteps by which thoſe incroachments were car- 

fl ried on, eſpecially in the times of the papal 

| \ .uſurpation: - He has advanced little on thofe 
| heads that can be called new, or which had not 

been obſerved by others. before him. And we 

Have his Lordſhip's. ewn acknowlegement fre- 

; quently repeated, that this is by no means 
. chargeable on true, original Chriſtianity. It 

rwould therefore be very dilingenuous to chat 
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was plainly foretold in the ſacred writings, at a 


time when it was impoſſible: for any! human fa. a 


gacity tei enen 515706 2 2271 
He frequently exclaims n artificial — 
logy; and complains of the profane mixtures 


which have been brought into the Chriſtian: . F 


gion by the ſubtilties of a vain philoſophy, and 
by idle traditions. It muſt be acknowleged, 
that there has often been too much ground for 
ſuch complaints. And to endeavour to ſepa- 
tate pure uncorrupted Chtiſtianity as taught by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles from debaſing mixtures, 
and the corrupt additions that have been made 
to it, is undoubtedly a noble and uſeful work, 
and when properly performed, is doing a real 
ſervice to Chriſtianity, and tendeth to eftabliſh 


the credit of it, and to promote its ſacted in- 


tereſts. But ſuch writers as Lord Bolingbroke 
are certainly the aokingt e in the world to 
b e I eos 


N on tal; auxilio,. nec 22 fir 
en W 11 6 


Inſtead of aminoting the good nth of eſis; 
| ation, and of contributing to reſtore religion 
in its primitive purity, they bring a diſgrace 
upon'thofe who would in good earneſt attempt 


k, and furniſh the patrons of thoſe corruption 
4 | „ 


7 


557 
ark to the: diſadvantage of the religion ren 


Jeſus, which has been only owing to a groſß =, 
abuſe and corruption of it, a corruption whick 


- 


8 


* 1 


638 4 YViewof be Dursrichn Writers, 
IA with a 
. miſtepreſenting ſuch porſous as having an ill in- 
tention againſt Chriſtianity itſelf, and as ſervi 


- the cauſe of Deiſts and Infi dels 
His Lordſhip charges the miſchiefs which 159 


2 plauſible pretonce fot teprodching acid 


befallen the Chriſtian Church as having been 
_ ehiefix owing to this: That © the pute word of 
e God neither is nor has been the ſole criterion 


. of orthodoxy *. He afſerts, that . no human 


% authority can ſupply or alter, much leſs im- 
* prove, what the Son of God came on earth to 


| « reveal . He ſays; that © divines ſhouldreturn 


* to the Goſpel, as philoſophers have returned to 
Nature, and rpc to dogmatize no farther 
than the plain import of it will juſtify 4. 
And he recommends it as the moſteffectual way 
to remove the ſcandals ariſing from the diſſen- 
tions among Chriſtians, that the Chriſtian di- 
vines © ſhould be content to explain what they 
< underſtand, to adote what they underſtand 
4 not, and to leave in f all chat Chriſt 
* and his apoſtles have left ſo .“ 7 75 OVG 
Theſe advices, conſidered in Um be 
might have been thought to ng occed from a 


good and friendly intention. every thing 
is ſuſpected that comes from ſuch a hand. Vet 


a real friend to Chriſtianity will know how to 
make a proper uſe of admonitions and pee 
even when e ”7 any enemy, 
vol. IV, ; + . p. 617, B. p. 4 
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will be ever able to ſtand its er rhe. all 
the aſſaults of the moſt ſi veil _ moſt mali- 


able Age ova even wg thoſe who. 
have appeared to be ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
it, of which we have a remarkable inſtange in 
the fate Lord Bolingbroke. And Iam perſttaded, 
that the more any thinking man conſidereth it 
with a free and unprejudiced mind, the more he 
will admire it, and will be the more convinecd 
of its truth and excellency, and of its divine ori- 
ginal. You will, I doubt not, join with me 
ceatneſt prayer to God, that this holy zeligion nig 
be more univerſally diffuſed, that it may be made 
known to thoſe, who know it not, and that 
where it is known; and profeſſed it may have 
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neral view as I was able of the princi- 


pal Dei ical Wtitets of the laſt and preſent age; 


and having made large and particular re marks on 
the two moſt noted authors who have 2 


of. late among us in that cauſe, I ſhall now, 424 


concluſion of the whole work, take tlie liberty 
to addreſs myſelf, both to thoſe that take upon 
them the character of Deiſtsand Free thinkers, aud 
who reject the Chriſtian revelation, and to thoſe 
who are honoured with the name of Chriſtians, 
and who profeſs to receive the a of Naas 
as of divine authority. xt. 
The former may be ranked principally into 
two ſorts. They are either ſuch as taking it for 


granted, that Chriſtianity has been —_— to be 
26 e 


AVIN 2 endes unet 0 Hives clear # 
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15 oon 


an apoſicion on thaikind, reject ny 
wiktiut)being abe to uffign 4 aft H"for 977150 
Ing 906, zor ut moſt take Gf with"fome High 
je ions, aud content chetnfelves With 2200 
AGacheurs of prieſtcraft and imp: tute; withoi t 
ging chemſetves the trouble of thiking 3 *y y 
—— imo the natute of the tetigi 1610 Pi 
ol ekanfining its proofs atid evidences; 8 
as ate luck as ptetend to [rejett Chriſtianity 
bechuſN upon a due examinariofl And enquir 
have found it to be deſtitüte t ſuttcic 
proof and have dffcbbered, in it the "marks. 
Fiſhed and impoſture, wife c6Hvitice them , 
that it bannt be of divine orf 8 There is 
reaſom to bee char tlie prettct part pf 
thoſe among us wh paſs 4085. the ere 7 
Deiſts, come the former of the ſe Hara IC 
dere! But the condadkt of {itt petſons is (e 
'nifeflly abſurd a8 to admit of Ho exeuſe. 
hat pretenec liave they to glory iu the ti ie 
Free thinkersg who will not be at rhe pains to 
think cloſely" and ſeriouſſy ar all; even in mat- 
ts of the higheſt conſequence? There are few 
therefore Who are willing to own that this 8 
their caſe. Whether they have really given 
then Ives the trouble of x and diligent” exa- 
minarion and enquiry or not, they would, be 
thought to trave done ſo, and not to have te- 
nere the Chtiſtian revelation without having 
teaſons for theit unbelief. It is therefore 
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1 ths ant 3 ate 3 1 have 
appeared among us under the character of Deifti- 
cal Writers. 4 They have made a ſhew of attack · 

ing Chriſtianity in a way Of. rcaſon and atgu- 

ment. But upon the view) which 3 

pen of. them, it may, I think, be ſafely de- 
ared, that Whatever they have offered tharhad 

The face of argument, bath been ſoljdly-con- 

fared, the eyidences of Chriſtianity have been 

Placed i in. A fair and conſiſtent light, and their oh- 

7 4 ainſt it have been ſhe wn to be vain 

and inſufficient. Though there never were 

Writers more confident and aſſuming, ot wh 

*have expreſſed. a, greater admiration, of them- 
_ "ſelves, and. contempt of others, it hath been 

[thewn that, taking them gencrally, they haye 
| Bad litkle to ſupport Juch glorious pretences : 
f hat no writers. ever ated. a part more unſait 
'and diſingenuous: That though they have ſet I c 

- up for advocates of natural religion in oppoſition t 

to revealed, yet many of them bave endea -I 
voured to ſubyert the main articles even of na- 

tutal religion, and have uſed arguments which 

bear equally againſt all religion, and tend to 
badiſh it out of the world: That they have often 
put on a ſhow of great regard for genuine ori- 

Sinal. Chriſlianity » whilſt at the ſame tim they 

haye uſed their utmoſt efforis to deſtroy: its, evi- 
$1 deaccs, and ſubvert its, authority: That in · 
3 | "Read of. tepreſenting the. Chriſtian religion 
| fairly as it is, they have had recourſe to miſte- 
Preſentation and abulc,, and have treated the 
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holy Scriptures in a manger which we atd got be 
borne, if put in practice againſt ny cat 
writings” of the leaſt reputation, and which is 


indeed inconſiſtent 


dinary facts by hic 
they haue advanced: principles which 
| —— perfectly ridiculous if applied to any 
other. facts, and whie 

moral evidence, and the credit of all paſt facts 
vhatſoever: And finally, that never werethere 


writers more inconſiſtent with: themſelves, and 
with one another, or ho have diſcovered more 


apparent ſigns of-- repoſſeſſion. and 


prejudice; . And 8 not all: this naturally 


create a ſaſpicion« of a cauſe which ſtands in need 
of ſuch managements, and of writers who have 
been obliged to have tecourſe to arts ſo little re- 


concileable to truth and candour?.. And yet it is 
rehended,. that many of thoſe who 
laugh at others ſor relying upon their teachers, 
are ready to reſigu themſelves to their Deiſtical 


to be a 


leaders, and to take their pretences and confident 
aſſertions, and even their jclts 9A farcaſins, for 
genen. „ e get «oped 


hs > 


Many of the objeclions which here been pro- 


duced: with great pomp, and which have created 


ſome. of the ſtrongeſt prejudices: againſt Chriſti- 


anity, are ſuch as cannot be properly urged 


again(t it with any appearance of reaſon. at all. 
Such ate the objed ions drawn from the abuſes 


vichall the cules of candour 

and decency: That with. regard to the cxtraot- 
hie Chriſtianity is atteſted, 

would. be 


ea ge e 


other antient 


bom cocruptions; which have been introduced 7 
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to its -orl6ind deſign, or from the il Ediidutt of 
E of its profeſſors and miniſters. For whilſt 
ee. religions ttught by Chriſt aud 
s apoſtles; and delivered/itt the holy Seriptures, 
{ch be demonſtrated: tobe ef 4 moſt uſell and 
admirable nature and tendency, whiiſt the prooßs 
und evidences of it fine; \chtire; and the truth 
of the facts were 

ently effabliſhed; the reaſbn for echbricing n 
till hos good And t reject a'retigien au . 
ſelf excellent, for abuſes aid corrupridtis; which 


many of choſe that make the objection acknow.· 
lege are not jaſtly 'chargeable upon true ot 
Christiani ity, is 4 conduct that cannot be juſti. 


fied; and 18 indeed cont ary to the dittates df 


reaſon and good ſenſe. - The fame obſervation 


may be made with regard to ſome otliet objet 
tions hich have been frequently atged again 
the Chtiſtian revelation, as particularly ttiat Wi 
Þ drawn from its not having been univerſall 
pPromulgated. For if the evidences which arc 
brought te prove that Chriſtianity is a true di- 
vine revelation, and that this revelätion was 
really given, are good and valid, then its not 
having been made known to all wankind Will 
never prere, that ſuch à revelation Was not 
given. And ſuch à way of arguing in any 
other caſe Would be counted impertin ent- It 
is arguing ſtom a thing, the reaſons of which 
ve do not know, againiſt the truth ati@tertainty 
of a tking that we do know, and of which ve 
are — 3r" rn ee 1 


ir Was atteſted; 15 fiffich 


2 * 


cd 
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anity, are thoſe Which either tend to invalidate. 
its proofs and evidenees, and to ſhew that the 
divine atteſtations Which were given to it are | 
not tobe depended upon, or which are drawn 


from the nature of: the Revelation itſelf to ſhew! 
that it is abſurd and unworthy of God. And 


accordingly both theſe have been attempted. 
ut wWhoſocver will impartially conſider the 
wtitings of the Deiftical authors, and compare 


them with thoſe of the advocates for Chriſti» 


anity, will find how little they hayr advanced 


on either of theſe heads that is rrally to the pars 
poſe. The atteſtations given to Chriſtianity are 


of ſuch an extraordinary nature, and carry in 
them ſuch manifeſt proofs of a divine iuterpoſi⸗ 
tion; that fe w, if any, have ever o ned the 

truth of thoſe facts, and yet denied the divine 


original of the Chriſtian revelation. Its adver · 
ſaries therefore have chiefly bent their force to 
deſtroy the credit᷑ of tte facts. But they have 


not been able to invalidate tlie arguments which 
have been brought to prove that choſe facts 
were really done: It hath been ſhe wn, that the 
evidence produced for them is as great as could 
teaſonably be expected and deſited for any paſt 
fits whatſocver: That never was there = 
credit than rhar: of! the original Wirnbſfes to 
thoſe fats : And that thoſe acbunts have been 


ſtimony; all things conſidered, 


r to us by a conveyance ſo ſure and 
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. other caſc. T his — been evinced by/a clear 
deduction of proofs,! to which little has been op- 
poſed but conjectures and ſuſpicions of fraud, 
and general clamours againſt moral evidence, 
and human teſtimony, without taking off the 
form of the proofs char Tye! been eee eee 
the other ſide. 1 
As to the antunterito/tirzedigaia@ the Cut. 
lian revelation from the nature of the revela- 
tion itſelf, theſe muſt relate either to its do- 
ctrines or laws. With reſpect to the laws of 
Chriſtianity; it cannot reaſonably be denied, 
that its moral precepts are pure and excellent, 
and have à manifeſt tendency to promote the 
practice of piety and virtue in its juſt extent, and 
the peace and good order of the world;: And 


they are inforced with. the moſt LR and 
important motives that can po y be con- 
ceived, and the beſt firted to Fork ESO = 
buman nature. 1 Win 


When the rel preceptsofChriſianieyi 

not be juſtly found fault with, a great clamour 
has been raiſed againſt irs poſitive precepts and 
inſtitutions.” And yet it is capable of being 
proved, it hath been often clearly proved, that 
theſe poſitive inſtitutions taken in their primi- 
tive purity, and according to their original de- 
ſign, are admirably fitted to promote the great 
ends of all religion, and to ſtrengthen our ob- 
ligations to a holy and 4 virtuous life. And 


this ſome e * noted Deiſtical " ihe 
ave 
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have net been able to deny. And it has been 
lately fully acknawieged by Lord Boſingbrote. 

The only objection therefore which properly - 
remains is as the dodrines-of Chriſtianity,” 


brought to bear, r things are to be proved. 
The one is, that the doctrines objected againſt 


gion as taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles, and 


abſurd and contrary to reaſon. For a doctrine 
may be attended with great difficulties, very hard 
to be aecounted for, and yet may be really true, 
and not contradictory to reaſon: Which is evi - 
dently the caſe with reſpect to ſeveral important 

rinciples of hat is called natural religion. The 
difficulty attending any doctrine in our manner 


evidence to convince us that that doctrine is true. 


to acknowlege a divine revelation to have been 
given, and yet receive nothing upon the credit 
of it, nothing but what we can prove to be 


of that tevelation, is a molt abſurd and incon- 


mony paſs tor nothing, and to pay no greater 

regardꝰto 2 thing on account oft its being di- 
vinely revealed than if it had not been reveal - 
ed at all. In this caſe what is ſaid by a per- 
e e lon 


And before this objection can be propei fly. 


are doctrines of the true original Chriſtian reli- 


delivered: in the holy Seriptures. The other 
is, that theſe doctrines, as there taught, are really 
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of conceiving it, is not a proper argument 
againſt its truth, if we have otherwiſe: ſufficient 


And its being plainly aſſerted in a revelation 
proved to be divine is a ſufficient evidence. For 
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true or at leaſt highly probable independently 


ſtſtent conduct. It is to make a divine teſti- 
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ſon hs cates be i ſuppoſe 570 bo.prejudiont: 
in ee Chriſtianiry appears. to he very year. 
ſonable; vhich / I. ſhall here bog Jeave,to-reperpr, 
thought had occaſion to take notice of it before, 
A that when petſons have received the 
9 0 "Chriſtian e for. genuine, aſter ſuf · 
5 ficient examination of its external and inter- 
© nal probs, and have found i nothing that 
4; makes it inconſiſtept'with itſelf, non that ig 

©. repugnant tony of thoſe divine truths, which, 
« *reafon and the works of God demonſtrate to 
them, ſuch perſons will never ſet up ręaſon 

15 in comtradiction to it; on account of things 
„ Plaivly taught, but incomprehenſible: as to 
their manner of being: If they did, their: 
« teaſon would be falſe; and deceitful, they 
ce would ceaſe to be reaſonable men. And 
elſewhere after; having obſerved that we cannot 
be obliged to believe againſt reaſon, he faith, 
that when a revelation hath paſſed; throught 
neceſſary trials, © it is to be received With tho, 
&. moſt — reverence, with the moſt intire 
4, ſubmiſſion, and with the mot unfeigned 
0 thankſgiving. - Reaſon has exerciſed het hole 
<« prerogative then, and delivers us over to faith. 
4 To believe before all theſe trials, or to doubt 
& after them, is alike unreaſonable 77. 
And now upon ſuch a view of things yon will 
allow me, gentlemen, ſeriouſly to expoſthalate 
vith you, and to beſeech you to reflect whether 
in rejeding and endeavouring to expoſe Chri- 
Lord GellagbeikEs Welk” bend et nr 
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And, fiſt with regard: to yaurkeives,. "Com: ; 
ſigex that the caſe now before yqu is not merely 
a. mattet of indiffereacy, ot of ſmall import- 


ange. Nour: own molt eſſential intereſts are 


ncatly concerned. If the Goſpel be true and 


divine, ta rejoct it /will involve you in the greateſt 


guilt, and will expoſe y 
ger. The beſt; that can be ſaid of your caſe: 
upon ſuch a ſuppoſition is that it is infinitely! 
— bog I ia ſact it ſhould be found, that 


vou hanxcietedame divine revelation which) 


God himſelf hath confirmed with the moſt ils; 
luſtrious atteſtations a that vou baye-refuſed the 


teſtimony, which be hath given of his Son, and: 
| have pouted contemꝑt on the Saviout whom he | 
hath:in, his inſinitei viſdom and; dove. provided: 


for us that you have ſlighted the authority of: 
his:laws,. and the offers of his grace, and have 


deſpiſec all. his glotious promiſes, and ſet at) 


his awful threatenings: This cannot poſ- 
bly, be a flight guilt, and therefore ou have 
teaſon in that caſe to apprehend the ſevere: ef- 
fects of the —— Wbatevex fa- 

vourable allowances may be 2 who: 
neyer heard of the Golpel, or had no opportu · 


nity of being inſt ruded in it in its Original pu- 
ge it is plain from the whole tenor of the 

_ Golpekd clarations,. that . whom it is 
. clearly 5 


— 
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clearly, -publiſfied;//andwhs have its erden“ 
plainly laid before them, and yet ſhut their eyes 
againſt the heavenly light, and deſpiſe its offeted 
ſalvation, are in a very dangerous ſtate. And 
though it may be ſaid, chat This is immediately . 
to be underſtood of thoſe who lived in the age 
| when the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed, yet it holds: 
in proportion with regard to thoſe in aſter- ages, 
to whom that revelation and its evidences are 
made known, and who yet wilfully teject it. 
For ſince God deſigned that revelatjon not merely 
for the age when it was firſt delivered, but for 
ſucceeding ages; and ſince accordingly it _ I 
ſ ordered, that both the revelation itſelf, its 
doctrines and laws, and an account of the divine 
attcſtations that were given to it, have been tranſ- 
mitted to us in ſuch a manner, as layeth a juſt 
foundation for our being aſſured that this is the 
ttue original revelation, and that theſe facts were 
really done; then the obligation which lies upon 
thoſe to whom that revelation is made known- 
to receive and ſubmit to it, and conſequently 
the guilt of rejocting it ſtill ſubſiſts. Examine 
the revelation. itſelf. Couid you poſſibly expect 
_ @revclation given for nobler purpoſes, than to 
inſtruct us to ſorm the moſt worthy-notions of | 
| God, of his perfecions, and: of his providence, 
to {er before us the whole of our duty in its juſt 
extent, to inſtruct us in the terms of our accept 
ance with God, to aſſure us of his readineſs to 
pardon our iniquitics, and to receive us to. bi 
stace and fauqur- ont our * -repent-" 
Ui! ance, 
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| ance, and to erouin our  fincere-rhough ir imper: 


wilds lpioaretin more. e ure and excellent, or 
inforced by more weighty motives, or the uni- 
form tendency of which is more manifeſtly fitted 
to promote the cauſed: virtue and righteouſneſs 
in the world? Or, could any revelation, ſup- 
poſing a tevelariou really given, be attended with 


more illuſtrious atteſtations? Will it be an e, 
e great Ruler and Judge 
of the world, that you did not yourſelves ſee 


cuſe fit to be offered to t 


the miracles that were wrought; nor were wit- 
neſſes to the att 
is in effect to demand, that all theſe facts ſnould 
be done over again for your conviction, or you 


will not believe them. But how-unreaſonable + 


counts of theſe facts are tranſ- 


is this, when the 


mitted with a degtee of evidence ſufficient to 


ſatisfy any unprejudiced mind, an evidence which 
muſt be admitted, except no paſt facts at all are 
to be believed, and which you yourſelves would 


count ſuffieient in any other caſe! Or, will it 


be accepted as a juſt excuſe, that it contains ſome 
doctrines which are attended with: great diffi- 


which relate to things that tranſcend our com- 
prehenſion, when at the ſame time it cannot be 
denied that there are ſeveral things both in re- 
ligion and philoſophy which the tmoſt wiſe and 
conſidering men think it reaſonable to believe, 


e they are liable rofbjectiqns. which they 
LS. . cannot 


tations that were given? This 
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cannot g ive-a:clear ſolmion of bee ; 

3 of your: rejeting the Goſpel your 
aretſion 0 its holy laws, and to that purity oi 
beatt and life that is there required ? But is this 
a reaſom fit to be pleaded: before God; ot proper 
to, ſatisfy your on conſciences? This it th 
cundemnat ion, faith our Saviour, that light is 
come, inta the world, but mem have lovad darki 


1ſt rather han light, becauſe their dceds are 


evil. I this ſhauld be — * . 
caſe, and the true cauſe of your' oppoſition to 
the Goſpel, yout guilt is of 4 very aggravated 
nature! It is to hate and oppoſe 2 the light that 
mould convince and 1:you, and to make 
the very excellency of the — reaſon for 
frleejecting it. The beſt and wiſeſt men in all 
ages have owned the —— —_— — | 


ſon. And this is then . — the 2 11. 
ſtian law. And yet its precepts are not catried 
1 rigour and auſterity: It is not 
dieſtgned to extinguiſh the paſſions, but to mo- 
derate them, and allows them to be gratified 
_—_ — of temperance and inno- 


—.— reduced to "practice; v 


a yes ta 2 24 5 £4 7245 is 13 T2 . 8 
il w ren hat v e | inſt 
| # le ＋ 9 ever thocked com- 
mon ale ſo much as — . diviſibilicy of matter with 
its — he yet has hay bindered en . | 
thematicians from bel; ng it to be demonſtr⸗ 278 true. 

he gives ſome other inſtances of rhe like e Ho: 2 
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ever you wer ener de deli l 
life in the World; it render us gulf e ruttl 
culärge the fetal affected ae zulpire an um. 
verſa} benevolenee, te render men gabd anti 
uſeful in evety relation, and to reſtrain and g 
of fat x itpaiorsotehvy, i 
netred; and repegge, Which eafry rortvchriant ; 9 


tional piety "#64 devortem te wurde ans of" 4 
tends to product #4 noble une wem ros en 
1 bim, aud un ent ere Ae 
| cnfetouſneſs%# the divine probe 
this add the ſarisfa8tts ens and 
the wondets of the 
ag difplay'd in the Goſpe 
deeming love, — Fete: at gi 
done and fuffered for 2 n. 
glorious! promiſes of the ne covenant; 
racious Jr and influenees of the Holy Spit, 
Ad from the raviſhing and tranſport ing proſpeqts 
b befote us. A vleſſee/reſurreQiori=gnd 
Hora life! You will be ready" 
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for it, except the nobleſt e exaozions = 5 PS; | 
mind, aud the exerciſe of our beſt affections 1008s 
upon the beſt and moſt excellent objects, muſt 
gaſs under that name. :Conſider, I beſeech you, 


| what valuable ptivileges, what divine ſatisfa- | 
ions,” What! ras 


iching proſpects you de 

voufielyes of by your » infidelity ! And what. 
have you, in -exchan ge, but perplexing doubts 
and uncertainties, gloomy proſpects, and what 


1 von will; 8 to get inticely, rid. — | 


anxious ſuf 


of your conduct with regard to the public. 
There are great — complaints, and it 
were to be wiſhed there was not a juſt founda- 

. tion; for 


prevail, to n th comfort and carifaftion of 7 
life! 1 22 1 5 EE | 
But let 10 0 „in the next place deſie you 
to reſtect upon, what may be the conſequences 


of a diſſoluteneſs of manners 


ph eps lea an be growing among us. This is 
ich the intereſts of the commu- 


nityt are very nearly concerned. When once 
— cotruption ſpreads through all orders and 
degrees ot perſons, thoſe in higher and in lower 


1 pn all: — order, and ſaps the very 


foundation of the. 


8 *% * 


ublic glory and happineb. 
Ia proportion as vice and diſſoluteneſs prevails, 
it produces a neglect of honeſt induſtry, trade 
conſequently decays, fraud and violence increaſe, 
-the-reverence-of oaths is loſt; and all the ties 
and bands, * key aer e are in dan · 
rn 2 


3 U 


- deprive. 


NCEUSTOR 
ger of vein diotved;: Machiudel hitmſelf has 


_ nerally'© 


tue may flouriſh, and that men's vicious 


ae e nothing is ſo fit to anſwer this 
end as religion. If the influence of religion 
were removed from the minds of m 


Vvould he found feeble: reſtralints- 
ableſt politieians have been ſenſible of, and ne- 
ver was there any civilized governnient that did 
not take in religion for its ſupport; And it maj 

be eaſily proved that never was there any reli- 


who have appeared againſt Chriſtianity have 


fulneſs/of religion; eſpecially that part of it 

which relateth to future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, to public communities: Though both 
of them have moſt incomſiſtently endeavoured 


to ſubvert that doctrine of future retriburions, - 


the belief of which they own to be neceſſary 
for preſerving public peace and order. Mt. 
Hume 
the Deity will inflict puniſhments on vice 
(e p 
. thoſe who attempt to diſabuſe them of ſuch 
. yh PIE , . he knows, be good 


9 . A 


decided; that a free government cannot be long 2 
maintained; when: once a people are become ge- ö 
rupt. All true friends therefore 16 
the public order and liberty muſt wiſh that vir⸗ | 


ſhons'may be kept under proper 10 


n, and there 5 
vere no fear of God before their eyes, eivil la ws 


his tlie 
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gia ſo well fitte& For anſwering all theſe pur - 
poſes as the Chriſtian. The two lateſt Writers 


made full acknowlegements of the great uſe · ; 
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ſpeaking of the teceived notions, chat 


ic infinite rewards on virtue, ſays, that 
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7 good gitizess: and politicians; dings: they: free 


| ® mea fromone; nm ar 
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ö 57 -againſt-:Ki001 prigciplcs--of- good policy 7" 
And it is ccttain, chat no religion placeth thoſe 
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 $ONCLUSEON 
< reaſoners, but he canndt allow — 202be 


reſtraint upon their pail 


0 who x 2 OD forthe fake of goverm 


meat obſerves, that they ia that the publit 
fo external religion would not anſwer their eiid, 
rer inforce effectually the obligations of vit- 
ine and morality, without the doctrine of 
future rewards and puniſhments . And 


ke ſays, the doctrine of rewards and panilh- 


425 ments in a future ſtate has ſo great a ten- 
£ dency to enforce the civil laws, and to fe- 


an he pretends, cannot: decide for it on ptin- 
5 ciples of natural theology. wilb not: detide 


future xetributions in ſo ſtrong and uffeſting a 


light as Chriſtianity does. The laſt:mentioded 
author goes 10: far as to ſay, that i the con · 15 
65 Ai& between virtue and vice in the graat com- 


mon wealth of mankind was nog maintainet 
K by religious and civil inflitutions; the-hbman 


; 1H liſe Would be intolerable * wy And nov, i 


_ Ahiok, I may juſtly expoſtulate with thoſe gen- 
zlemen, WhO do what they can to D o. g e in- 
fidelity among us, What reel _ o mankind; 


phicat Ely, p. "+ Botiogbtoke's 


% Hume Philof 
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ptopote: by endeavouring to) expoſe Chri- 


tempt, and to ſubvert its divine authority, and 
thereby deſtroy its influence on the minds and 
conſciences. of men? Can you propoſe to aſſext 


is upports, and thoſe motives which 


fi 


and promote the cauſe of virtue by taking away 


have the greateſt, tendency to engage men to the 


check to ahounding licentiouſneſs, by remoying 


the moſt powerful reſtraints to vice and wickeg- 


neſ#?- If it be ſo hard to reſtrain the corruption 
of manking, and to keep their diſorderly apy 


petites Within proper bounds, even taking in all 


the aids of religion, and the amazing power of 
thoſe motiyes which "Chriſtianity, furniſherh, 
vhat eduld be expected, if all theſe were dif 


carded, and men were Jeft to gratifyitheir paſ- 


ſions witllout the dread of a ſupreme Governor 


and Judge ? Surely then, however unfavourablę 
to Chriſtianity your priyate ſentiments might 


be, yo ought for the Ake of the public to con- 


ceal them, if yon would approve yourſelyes ttuę 


lovers of your country, and zealous for the lir 


betty and proſperity of it, and not take pains 
to propagate principles which, in their conſe- 
quences muſt have the Worſt influence on the 
peace; the welfare, and good order of the comp 
munity. If what Lord Bolingbroke ſaith is true, 
that . no religion ever appeared in the world, 


vhoſe natural tendency as ſo much directed 


to promote the peace and happineſs of man- 


. 


6s CONCLUSION. 


kind as the Chriſtian religion confidired 25 
* taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles *;* with what 
face or conſiſtency can theſe pretend to public 
ſpitit, or to à concern for the public happineſß 
who uſe their utmoſt efforts to ſubyert it, and 
"repreſent its important motives as vain-bug- 
bears) Eſpecially how can ſuch perſons a 
to be real friends to the preſent conſtitution and 
government, whichis founded on an attempt to 
maintain Chriſtianity in its purity as delivered 
in the holy Scriptures, a zeal for which will ab 
ways prove its greateſt ſecurity? ? | 
I hope, gentlemen, you will forgive he free- 
Nom of this expoſtulatory addreſs, which is not 
deſigned to reproach you, or to return railing 
for railing, which our holy religion forbids, but 
proceeds from an earneſt concern for your hap- 
9 57 and for promoting your beſt intereſts 
ere and hereafter, as well as from a deſire, as 
far as my ability reaches, to ſerve the public, 
the welfare of which is very neatly Gee 
in the eonſequences of your conduct. 
1 I fhall now beg leaye to addreſs "myſelf to 
| thoſe who profeſs to value themſelves upon the 
name of Chriſtiansz a name truly glorious, ex- 
preſſive of the moſt ſacred obligations and en- 
agements, the moſt valuable privileges, and the 
moſt ſublime hopes. But the bare name of 
Ohriſtians will be of little advantage without 
the on ſpirit and practice of Chriflianity. And 
3 4 is i Mble for any friend to religion and 
mankind to obere without a very ſenſible 
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woule take'iFill/noi'ts/ be called and dtecunted 
Chriſtians, that yet take little eare to act ſuit- 
ably to that ſacred and honourable character. 

Many profeſſed Chriſtians there are, who 
ſcarce everbeſtow a ſerious thought upon thoſe 
things liick it is the great deſign of the Goſpet 
co-incaleate. on the hearts and minds of men. 
Let me deſtre ſuch perſons to reflect a little what 
an inconſiſtent conduct they are guilty of. TO 
profeſs to believe that God hath ſent his Son 
from Heaven with meſſages of grace to ſinful 
men, and te bring diſcoveries of the higheſt im - 
La in Which our everlaſting ſalvation is 
vety nearly concerned,” and yet not to allow 
theſe things a place in theit thoughts, and to 


655 


ptefet the verieſt trifles before them ! Will you 


date td ay in words, that you do not think it 
wortlt yout while to attend to what God thought 


fit to ſenck his on Son to reveal? Why ne do 


you act as if you thought ſo? No pretence of 
worldly buſineſs, though it is our duty to be 
diligent in it, can excuſe an uttet habltual in- 


conſideration and neglect of thoſe things, which, 


by profeſſing to believe Chriſtianity; we profeſs 
to believe to be of the greateſt importance. Much 


leſs will a hurry of diverſſons be allowed to be 


a ſufficient excuſe; And yet ho many are 


thete whoſe time is taken up in low tfifling 


pleaſutes and amuſements, and who make that 


of a vacant hour, the vety buſineſs of their lives! 


which at beſt: ſhould only be the entertainment 


E is to belamented, that this is too often the 
caſe with perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
ONT 7 2 3 | their | 
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2 glected and poſtponed, fo the ſake; of the! 
triffing aruſements; an immoderate fandnoſh | 


CONGLYSION 


. a their ſortunes and figure in the world, ** if all 
N ip di- 


45 3 * ay th pe 2 + x rs 
leading 
Awe 


by ſuchaconſianttriflingawaytheirprecioustime, 


they anſwer the end of their beings, the end for 


hich they had the noble powers of reaſon given 
them I As it they were ſent into the world only 10 


diyert e e Much leſs can Chriſtians he- 


lieve that t 51 dere formed for ng higher and 
more yalua 

duties of the church and, cloſer, thoſe of the 
{cial r5Jations, the care of, children and: of. fgr 


milies, the-kind/offices, and exerciſes of i a;noble 


and generous benevolence; towards; the; pot 
the indigent, the afflicted and diſ te. net 


and attachment to which tends, even when it is 


leaſt hurtful, to produce a diſincligatios aan 


rious thought, and to impair the reliſh 
Which is truly good, excellent, and — 15 
But this is fill worſe, when What jare called 


diverſios, tend to Jay.ſnarcs for virtue and in: 


e Way to ſcenes. off diſſo · 


nocence, and op 


luteneſs and Ladd det Or, when What is 


called play and amuſement; is carrieg to ſuch an 
exceſs as to hurt and ſquander away fortyncs, 


which might be employed t the moſt yaluable 


they 


"87 F ove to their. A and to the gpmmunity, 


and. ſciul purpoſes, and thereby diſables 
Dang rank 3 duties 
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community. - 4510 — ſonable creatures think that 


purpoſes. How: often, are the 


mol} 
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gl ind eng e of geseledl — = IN 
volefce7 and ever? of juſtiee kütt To! whidts _ 
maybe added the tendehey feibften hütfpte-wra 
te: and eiefeiſe un wort arid difrde fly 
fend, and to pröduce the habits'of fraicd 7 falgtd 
Hoech and a baſe and'illiberatithiriafter gainpd 
IH Our own' dbſervatie ud enphirnee 
net convince us bf f onα WE (Are f r 
tlete ch⁵ "be perſons wo profeiſs to beliolꝰ 
the Golpet; and to ackno wege its divine uu 
cgörle? and yet Ive in Ar Habittiat: Heglech ß 
worthip and ſacred ainfkiturions; or if 
— 4 a8 We out ward form Gf. kflis, hos 
ſelves in A practice contrary roialb 
— — of virtue and morality. Of all cha: 
tacters the moſt inconſiſtent is a witked and vr 
dus Chtiſtian, which to any dne that is' ao! 
area With the true nature und deſſen of 
 Chelffidnicy/” Pens to be a kintſ of contradie⸗ 
Sen dr Nerd pot nothing is more evident 
ttan'thdt 4 bad and diſſolute life ib che moſt m 
nifelt coutradictlen to the Whole deftgn of the 
Icxevelatien? Wliat a Range 1 
ney is it for perſons” to profeſs cheimſelves tlie 
Gftiples of ehe Holy Feſtus, aud yet to coun 
tecract the very end he eame into the world ford 
To profeſs to hope for ſalvation from him ag 
etc! in the Goſpel; and yet te neglełt the 
neceeffary' terms without which were. there aſ⸗ 
fied? falvation is not to be obtained To be- 
lieve that he came to deſtroy the works ot cn 
devil;” and yet allow themſenesiwrhoſe/werks f 
Which fle & came to deſtroy ! What*?ag"unamiable 
3660 OO U u 3 = def 


CONCLUSION> 

do ſuch perſons make of Cheidi- 

anity, "if a judgment were to be formed ot it 
from their e OL aue and practice! Von 

| perhaps- conceive a hotror at the 3 


hope of ſalvation from him, and yet the plain 


of infidels, and give occaſion to the enemies of 
Chriſtianity to blaſpheme. - 
tremble to think of being charged as acceſſory 
to.the indignitics and reproaches caſt on that Ve- 
nerable name into which you were bapt 
and on that excellent ſyſtem of religion, vhoſe 


| Hikes and that of the Goſpel, to Eee 
heartily to reform a conduct ſo irrec 


eyident intereſts. Implare the mercy- 


through Jeſus Chriſt, ear yh bs 


grace, which ſhall not be wanting to the ax 
penitent, and ſhew yaurſclves © by en 

deavouring to get your ſouls effectually brought 
under the influence of our holy religion, the 
natural tendency of which, wherever it is ſin- 


cerely believed and embraced, is to inſpire, an in- | 


oo hope; confidence, and joy. 
I chall conclude therefore with tayidg a few 
avice-before: thoſe who take upon them the 
name of Chriſtians, and who profeſs to receive 
| the Gospel as of divine authority. ., + 
And 1. Let us be thankful to God forour glo- 


nous privileges. It Won . advantage, 


that 


blaſpheming Chriſt, and openly renouneing ali 
tendency of your practice is to harden the os 
And ſhould not yon 


divine original you profeis to believe? Surelß 
then it highly. concerncth you, for your own, 


all the rules of reaſon, and to your owe mot | 


aca waeo K mw ac .vcz2 25 25.0 cw rye tee o> Ms aq tk wo ae 


T aa ow. oc ia i£i4a..4 oo» and oa , 


 CONCLUS TON: 


en are not leſt merely -1p; the Ancerin 
lights, or fecble. canjeRures of our on un 
fited reaſon in matters of the higheſt import- 
ance. We have God himſelf inſtructing us ht 
his word concerning his own. glorious perfger 
tions, and his goyeroing providence, as extend- 
ing to the individuals of the human race, diſ- 
playing all the riches 2 his grace and good- 
neſs towards pexiſhing ſinners, ſetting our-duty, * 
before us in its 4 ent, and ani mating us ta 
the practice of it by the moſt exceeding great 
and precious promiſes, and aſſuring us of the 
aids . his Holy Spirit to aſſiſt our, weak endea- 
vonts. We are raiſed to the moſtglorious hopes 
andyiews. A happineſs is provided for us as the 
te ward of our paticnt continuancc in well doing. 
tranſcending all that we are now ahle to expreſt: 
or eyen to conceive. Theſe things certainly call 
for a devout admiration and adoring thapkfuls 
neſs; and for all tho returns of love and gratitude 
that are in our power. Our civil liberties arg 
juſtly to be valued, but our privileges as Chriſtians 
are of s yet higher and nobler nature. 31 
dx, Another thing which naturally follows 
upon this is, ;that;we ſhould gonſider and im 
prove the revelation we: profeſs to belicye, and - 
that We ſhould endeayonr to be well acquaineed 
wich it, eſpecially as it is contained in the holy 
- Scriptures;, There thoſe diſcoveries are to he 
. Se biet God * ee „Hake 2 
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«ap CONDCDuUuTOD os 
gate by his walkbeloved Soft?! We are red 
tim they had mighty adyuntage whofawggd 
Saut T ttt lens whohend his cxottientalf} 
_ bites; and Were witnellbotd his Holy life, uud 
to tlie miracles he performed! 11And> inwhe f 
cle Writings we have alt theſe ch ings fairkfally/ 
reedrded:! Fot very di ſeburſes which he ue. 
bokted are tliers trauſmietea t us Wich ri 
cult of the Wonderful worksihe dia; -his ni 
k6ly” and ufeful life, and moſt perfect etampte 
Whiat a range incenſiſtent conduct would be 
to profeſs ti believe thar theres a revelation 


pp owÞ- 


given fron! Heaven felatmg ve matters! of the 
higheſt moment; and thamthis/cevelarion is en? 


ed in the Holy Scriptaregnatid yer r fn, 


_ theBible to lie negiected bj u¹ðHu If UH en 
is dne moſt worthy of al durlatrention were 


the only bookthat' deſerved Hootenrion! ut ald 
Let us thereforeifearch the Setiptures;/ which 318 
aàbleto make us wiſe unto ſUlvation; *Andifive 
meet with difficalties there asm jut ly e: e 
pected in ſueh antient Wevings? and whithiaei 
late to à great variety of things, Tome of them 
e a very extraordinary gate; let nöt tllb diſ- 
c6urage üs. Fot beſides ttiat vy u careful conſis ? 
dering and compuring tlie Seriptutes themſelxxg 
and" making 4 proper uſ&'fthe helps that ate 
afforded us, We may hivethe® fatigfaction' of 
havitig many ef thoſe difficatides! cleared up 
it muſt be dbſerved, Tit 'rheſe' things iht 
ate moſt neceſſary to be known, and wilieh are 
df the greateſt importance; are there moſt plaifly = 
revealed, and frequently'incultated ; and theſe 
— 6 7 0 5 
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pxedied upon our hearts/apdiconfriences:2::- 1275 
Rut tlat hich ſhouid be our principal cons: 
Celis is, to take care. that dur whole converda-: 
tion Se ſuch as becometh-the Goſpel of Chriſt; : 
wotthy of ou glorions: privileges and ſub lim 
hopes. He muſtb he an utter ſtranger toi Chriſti. 


the; 73 ſacred obligations: and givcs usl thes 
greateſt helps and encouragtments to a holy andi 
vigenous practice. Lex us therefore, as ve would 
ſecare our q] ſahyation and happineſi, and) 
ould: promot the hanour of our bleſſed Re-. 
dexmer, and of; the tevelatĩon he brought from 
Heaven, cengeayour to adorn; the doctrine of 
Cad. our Saviour by: all the virtues of a ſdber, 
acigueous, and? godly life! A mere form ot 
godlineſs wilb not be ſufficient: The power, the 
energy. the :beauty of religion, muſſ appear in: 
our whole temper and conduct. This is in a pe · 
_ euljarmanner exꝑected of thoſe ho are honoured 
ehe chatacter of the miniſters of the holy 


carefial to govern themſelves by its excellentrules, 

it tends to attract the veneration and eſleem een 
— axe apt to take all occaſions tb vilify. 
that ſacred order. But the Goſpel is not deſtgucd 
merely for any particular order of men; but tꝭ ex. 
teach its influence to perſons of all orders and de- 
grees. And how: amiable is the idea of a Chriſſian 


:::Gonſider him in the exerciſe of piety and de- 
votion nn diligent | in attending on tha 


7er 3 X ordi- 


3 Meni 1 n 


anity/ who iscnot᷑ ſenſible tht it ĩays us:undet / 


And when the miniſters of teligion arc: 


acting up ta the obligations of Chriſtianity } 1 


4 


&: 


666 . 
onlinaaces of religion, filled uch ua profoutid; 


 _admirition' of the ſupreme original -Gooltiels ; 
aud Excellence, his ſoul tiling in gtateful emo 
tions towards his ſovereign BenefaQor,-<Trer- 
ciſing an anrepining ſubmiſſion and reſignation 
to his will, and a ſteady dependence on his pro: 
' vidence, rejoicing in Chriſt Jeſus as 1 | 


NCLU 9 10 


> * 5 
1 
83 » 


reverence of the divine Majeſty; with a devo 


and Lord, in the: beautics of eie ot 
ihithe wonders of his love. 


_ LBut the religion of a real Chriſtin Is noc ob- 


fined to immediate acts of devotion. It influ⸗ 


enceth and animateth his whole conduct. It 


teacheth him to tender unto all their dues, to be 
ſtrictly juſt and generouſly honeſt, to behave 


2 ſuitably in every relation, tlie 2 


inſirmities of others;to rejoice in theit ha ppinels; | 


wt 1 
noble ſelf-government, keeping his /appetitts 
and paſſions. under a proper diſcipline; and uu 
regular ſubjection to the laws of religion arid 


al, paben- 


tal, arch filial relation, and to ful 
the civil and ſacial life. It tendeth to ſappreſs 
the bitter and malevolent affe&ions,andtodiffals 


aſweetneſsand complacency through his whole ; 


behaviour. It maketh him ready to bear with the 


and endeavour to promote it, and inſtead of Þri 
ouerrome with cui, to overcome evil with good. 
:i2Behold him in another view,-:as'exete 


rcaſon, diſdaining to diſhonour and defile his 


body and ſoul with: unclean luſts, and vicious 
-excefles, yet 
low ing himſelf the chcarful uſe of the innocent 
8 os and ag of life, and every en! 
3 b . 


not unreaſonab -auſtere; burials 
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| CONCLUSION! 66 
jeytpent heightened by the glorious bee 
which are before him. To which it may be 
added, that religion tends to inſpire him witha 
true ſenſe of honour, as that ſignificth an ab- 
horrence of every thing baſe, falſe; unjuſt, and 
impure, and with a real greatneſs of ſoul,” and 
a noble conſtancy and fortitude; not to be bribed 
or ferrified from his duty. 

Such a character, even in ow conidieds as 
far as it hath an opportunity of exerting Itſelf; 
cannot but attract the approbat ion and eſteem of 
thoſT that obſerve it. But when it is found in 
conjunction with NoBgIEITT OF ExrRAcT ION, 
DieniTty oF's TATION, SPLENDOR and AFPLU- 
ENCE of fortune, what a glory does it diffuſe ! 
And it gives a real pleaſure to every friend"t& 

_ Chriſtianity among us to reflect, that of this WE 
have an illuſtrious inſtance in a PxrsoN+ of the 
moſt exalted dignity, but who is ſtill more di- 
ſtinguiſned by her Princely and Chriſtian vir- 
tues, than by the eminency of her ſtation. We 
have here a ſhining proof, what a juſt and gene 
ral eſteem and admiration, ſolid rational piety, 
a well regulated zeal for Chriſtianity, and a life 
amiably conducted by its ſacred rules, in a con- 
dition ſo elevated, has a natural tendeney to 
create, and what a ſplenabr and beauty it adds 
to the higheſt titles and algnities. And if per- 
ſons diſting uiſhed by their RANK and FicurEin 
life were more generally careful to copy aſter ſo 
 bright- a pattern, it is to be hoped, this might . 
— contribute to reform the licentiouſnels 
of the age ; Aud that the influence of their au- 
| | thoxity 
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tl and example would 
fkerior ſtations, and es a general good effect; 


and vicious ſhame, which has ſo often, diſ 


5 bas, glory of our nature, religion Wü 4A 


thoſe who have any true zeal for Chriſtianity, 
and who really believe it to he the moſt; excel» 
lent religion, are bound by every obligation to 
endeavour to promote it in their own families, 
by. carefully training up their children to an 


carly acquaintanee with this holy religion, and 
veneration for it. It is of great conſequenceto en- 


deavour to ſeaſon their young and tender minds 


with its important principles, and to inſpire 


them with a juſt reverence of things ſacred, withg 


love of goodneſs and virtue, and an abhorrence 
of * is baſe, falſe, and impure. A careful 


education of children will lay the beſt foundation 
for well- regulated families; as theſe will cont 
tribute, the moſt of any thing, to the peace and 


I ſhall conclude this Addreſs with the admi- 
rable words of St. Paul Finally, rethren, 


are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, uhalſu: 
ever things are pure, whatſoever things, art 
lovely; whatfaryer things are of good report; 


Praiſe, think onitheſe; tin. ging 2 2 {41 NT nl 


* : Y2:10412 | 1 N 1 ay 


| do thoſe in ia, i 
particularly that it would tend to cure that {ell 


taged perſons from openly : avowing their regard 
and adherence to that which is the or nament 


It is proper to obſerve in the laſt place, that 


good order of the communit,f 9s 


whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things 


i there be any virtue, and ere bs ay 
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Yr Line OD om thethamva ain i | 
eligion, according to him, is notitiarum 
communium ſymboliem; a Creed containing com- 
200 chin or truths: And theſe he reduces to the 
five articles above-mentioned. But will any man under- 
take to prove that God cannot reveal any truths to man- 
kind, but preciſely thoſe five articles, or that all uſeful 
religious knowlege is wholly abſolved in thoſe articles ? 
May there not be truths, which —_ not my: 
the fa ame with thoſe articles, may be of great uſe 
cling and confirming them, or for i ng oP 
the fuller knowlege of God, and of his will, and 2 
| . e of his grace towards us, or for directing 
us in our duty, and animating us to the practice of it? 
And muſt all e at once as of no uſe in 
TED are diſtinct from the five articles 

2 to? Or, muſt a well-atreſted Revela - 
_ be rejected, becauſe it > Was ſome W of 
a 2 


Fi eee, Pe” t 


pe = as his 222 an 
courſe 8 \#bat" there Ake 
to Rea ſon, nor above it; and 2 
can be properly called a 6 


e 


d rep tati 

255 85 WH, . Ns Norris,” ate, Mr. 
Synge, e Na ein pe win, ind Mr. Brown, 
afterwards mY 'of 3 In 1709 Port publiſhed, 

re KAnINg TWO. tin Dillerta- 
| ee . 8 firſ 1 W- mon, foe Nn! 
Livius a ſuperſtitions dates 45. 
probatur r . Hiſtoricum in ſaceit, 2 et often- 
ci ami ſ honeguetuam uiſſe ærrqulum ams ſuper 
1 — ſuper ſitionem, non minus Rei pulli 
Gl dn magig ci hien fes pop EF Abet 


Cbriſian Dodrine 
is was publiſhed 


vum. The ſecond Piſſertation beats thy 5 1 5 


gines Judaica, tit Strabonis de Mayje et Ref 
Aaica Hiſtoria: breiter illuſtrata, In this Ju 
he ſeetns to prefer the 1 5 1 ay 
concerning Moſts and the i 
teſtimony of the Acuns 
tions were abe by Mr. Js 2277 
im a book publiſhed 1 10679: ang n 
ligibms, ncenon Melis, et G 415 
Diſſercatioues Joannis To 
Miitter at Delli, i in his Mel, 


biftoriques, pbilgſanbigues, th 
fertations de Mr;: Talapd, — 0 
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add: "The firſt ching e fr Ne el ee 
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ſeveral writers 
24 Bere 
r. Pay 


In qua diſſertations 


On Sich Mr. T Lad Male ſhine ieRtions: in a 


9 called "Mangoveutes.. Mr. Pater ſon alſo pub- 
liſhed, his Kut. Name, in anſwer to Mr. © 140 5 
: vas Brett took ſome notice of it 
| in his. radition 


e to e and W #he TY 
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Pe. 111 13. bm hs 1 a Wench 

add; That part of his Lordſhip's ſcheme, 3 repre-. 
ſents «regard co furure. rewards as. ating from the 

cellency th been. rly conſidered 
by the Movers Mr. John re ga a [ſhort but 
elegant and judicious tract, written like his other tracts, 
in a polite and maſterly way. It is intituled, ¶ Lerter 
to a Deift, concerning the Benuly and Excellency of moral 
Virtue, and the Support and Improvement which it receives 


_ Joon the Ov ifiew Revelation. Landes 80. 1729. 
ige 28 inſtead of the kirk fee ines of che fixeh 
letter, read; In the:Year 1713 came out a remarkable 
treatiſe, Which ia will be neceflary to take Tome notice 
of, intituled, A Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking,—otcafioned 
by the. Riſe and Grawth of a Fel called Free-Thinkers. It 
was written by Antbony Collins, Eſq; though publiſhed, 
as all his other writings are, without his name. The 
fame Gentleman had, po mn publiſhed An Eſſay con- 
 cerniug the Uſe of Reaſon in Propofitions, the Evidence 
whereof depends up an buman Teftimony.. In which there 
ace ſome. good ease mixed with others of a per- 
nicious tendency. In this Eflay there are animadver- 
ſions upon ſome paſſages in a tract written by Dr. Fran- 


cis Gapret, aferwards Biſhop+of.Ebefter, Pods, Some 
Cunfderatiunt concerning the nl moi the Way of mu. 
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| 8v0.' 1729. Dr. Harris's two Sermons on the Reaſan. 


Paget 119. „e e e Lindon: 
1725, add:''Letters to the! Author of the. Diſcourſe. f 
the Grounds, &c. ſbewing that Chriſtianity is  fupported: 


by Fafts well attefted: 7. Gr the Words of Iſaiah, 8 
vit. 14. in their literal and only Senſe, are a Prophucy of 

the Conception and Birth of the Meſfias, fulfilled in Je- 
ſus ; and that the Goſpel Application of ſeveral other Paſſ 


ages in the Old Teſtament, is juſt. By Jobn Green, 8 uo. 
1720. Mr. #hifton alſo” beende The literal Ae. 
compliſhment of Scripture- Prophecies, being a full Anſwer: 
to a late Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c. 8v0. 1724. And 
he afterwards publiſhed a Supplement 10 the literal Ae. 5 
compl, ſoment 0j an Conan "ag: 8 o. 1 7 5. 1 


Page 120. Line 12. Alter Accompliſhment 1 


There was another valuable book, which, 8 not 
publiſhed till ſome Years after, may be conſidered as 
particularly deſigned againſt the Diſcourſe of the 


Grounds, Sc. viz. The Argument from Prophecy in 
Proof that Jeſus is ibe Meſſiah vindicated, in ſome. Con- 
fiderations on the Prophecies of the Old 7 eftament, a 
the Grounds and Reaſons of the ' Chrifion Ae 15 
_ Lowman. Se. 173 . 51 ky 


page 141. Line ae. after e add: Such v 


Mr. Arti nſon 's Vindication of the literal Senfe of three 


Miracles of Chriſt ; his turning Water into Wine—bis 
whipping the Buyers and Sellers out of the 7. and bis 


exorcifing the Devils out of two Men—againſt Mr, Wook 


ſton : Objettions. in bis firſt and ſecond: Diſcourſes en 


the Miratle of our Saviour, In three letters to a friend. 


ableneſs of believing in Cbriſt, and the Unreaſonablene 


4 in In liey A with an 10 containing brief ima | 
upo 
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his Notes and Diſcourſes, 800, 1732, The laſf 1 ſhall 
mention is Mr. S act bone, who publiſhed: A fair State 
of the Controverſy between Mr. — — and bis Ad. 
8 aries. 8 vo. 1730. In which he hath given a clear 


k 


Dead in @ Letter io Mr. Woclfion-—with ſome: Ob. 
fervations on Mr. Woolſton's own Reflections an gun 


tion and full Confutation 


eur Saviour s Reſurrefion.. 870, 1730, And t. Di 
| 97981 Jae Made. The firſt an Appeal ta ibe Mi- 


- Demagftration of the Truth and Certainty of bis Refut's 
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the i Edithnof Nat 7. 
hd tht Gofe of Lazar e wee, TE 
Ff Diſcourſe of Miracles. ö vo, 1929. Wee bp Ig 
of Mr. Wooffton.wagall \ animadverted: upon b y. Mr, 
yore ou: in; a ingenious treatiſe, written with 
A Mom „ i Rebuke to a ludicrons\In; © 

in ſome \ Remarks on Mr en 26th Diſcourſe | 
vn the roar of our Saviour, with.@ Preface: congetttr 
ipg the Proſecution of. uch 2 riters, by the Civil Power. 
800, 1732. The following. tracts alſo deſerve 


notice, being written hs . craps mat | jadg: 


142. Line; 7 ** the . es jujees 

d: There was alſo publiſhed, on the ſame occalion, 
2 8 to the. Tevith Rabbi's; t Leiters againſt 

Chriſt's Reſurrefion, and his: raiſing Lazarus from. the 


Savionr*s Condut?. 8, ' 1920. An impartial Examina: 
the, Arguments, brought - by 


Mr: Woolſton'⸗ pretendis 7 Rabbi againſt the Truth Y 


eſus Chriſt fur bis Maſfabſbip Ihe ſecond, & 


relkion from the Dead. g vo. 1729. Among the writers. 
who appeared againſt Mr. Weolfton,. Mr. Foſeph Halles, 
ought not to be forgotten, on account of his uſeful Dife. 
courſe of the Reality, Kinds, and Number. of our Sa- 
viour's Miracles, occaſioned by Mr. Waodlſten's fix Di. 
courſes. This was publiſhed 'in the. ſecond volume o 
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and judicious account of Mr. Modlſton 8 8 155 4 
«ie Wſvers that were mac to thoſe obj CLANS. /, . 


(a 3] 


e a red a Fate _— publiſh 1 


1731. 
after he publiſhed a very valuable tract, which was 
particularly intended to defend che mediatorial” 
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other excellent tract a0 0d Dr. Tindal, 3 1 
Defence of Dr. Clatke . Evidences of natura an 
vealed Religion, in Anſwer 10 the 14th Chapter « IH 
Book, imad, Chriſtianity, Sc. 800; 1731. Mr. 
Balguy, who was the author aged an excellent Letter td 4 


Deilt, of which ſome notice was. taken before, in th the 


that were made on the Earl of Shaft 
writings, publiſhed on this occaſion, A./ece Lans = 
4 Dei, concerning a late Book, intituled, Chriftianey\as | 
old as the Creation, more poriieuarl tha Chapter which 
relates to Dr. Clarke. 8 vo. 1 And ſeveral years 


e: 


againſt the o 1 which Dr. Tindal had advanced'; | 
it was intituled, An Eſſay on Redemption, | ei bo 
cond Part of Divine Reſtitude. 8. 1741. Tot 
to be added a piece which has — very di 
ſervedly eſteemed, written by hog ingenious Mr. A. 


thony Atkey, though without name, intitulec« 4 Thr 
main Argument ” 4 a late Book,  intituled, Chriſtianity as 


old as the Creation, fairly ftated and examinid,” 5 a 
Pars Vir e uten Controverſy. 8. 2733. 1 0 


82 
Bard 191. Nine 3. 4. from the bout,” "are ava 
thus: One of the firſt tracts which appeared againſt. che 
Moral Philoſopher,” was an ingenious piece written by 
Mr. Joſepb Halle, under the title of The Immorality of 
tho Moral Philoſopher, being an Anſwer to a Book lately 


Pele ted, intituled, 7 be Meral Philoſopher: 8 vo. 177. 
He joon after publiſhed a Vindication of ir, in a letter to 


the Moral Philojopher, who had ad to it. Some 
dime 
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# was £0. 1 51 hy one of ,the 

thele:trafts was his, Ire 8 5 Jekis Grd as 
in e r, prgtegce $a aflerting the Go 
95 rift he ger nal pnpbent ral oe 


Legs 7 . 52 s Ha 
 Intituled, The. tr 1 to c tried, re. 
| lating to th 015 of the Notare of 1 Go. 
ſpel, the Inſpiration of 155 ables, &c. with Remarks 
on bis Diſſertation on Providence. 8 vd. 1938. Another 


noted tract of Mr. Club's was his Diſcoxr 2 01 Miracles, | 


at he R to give a; repreſentation of the 
[2 -: various 


erplex e e foo rewrote that pre from 
Miracle is not at all to be depepded upoh- \ Tothis 
there w Fg * nd ga ont anſwer Dr — 4 
, Main, which wis "at Log 
39g, 1 87 


ning. propoſ 
Pew che to ml, are "choſthar 456 alled i 
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Se be par _ 


ty and the Holy Seripturts, 8 Loy 
. don, Lie I " About the ſame t pen " 
verend the 75; 5 ſhop of Clogher publiſhed A Vn. 
Cation. the Hi b of the Old and mr Ti Wang, : 
8 "Anſwer to tir Objefions' 0 F ib Tate Lord 
broke; in Which he hath Boch detected: ay Ing: 
ſeveral miſtakes his Lordſhip had fallen ineo A . 
ſpect to other antient 9584 hom be eites; and-hath 
vindicated the ſacred writings againlt the attempts made 
in thoſe letters to invalidate their" credit, and divine au- 
thority. * Theſe, with Mr. Htrvey's Remarks on L 
 Bolingbroke's £zrter), "a \far us big relate 20 thi Hf. 
Ao ry, 0 77 the Ola Tyft nent, ate the only anſwers L hive. 
"{een,; and your wil Excyſe'm ba not taking a more parti». 


exlar. notice of Wale as. 3 ave: e 9 
dounds Fat firſt} | ds gt 4 ob pb * Met ITE 
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70 Pigth413 later Tine 16. the following paragrapl is 


Oe plerted: "fr gie atly ſtrengthens this, "when it it is cöni- 
gereg, that ſeveral cs * are of great importante to 
| mankind 7 
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aid har panes be wilt rn upon obftinite pt 
ſumptuous tranſgreſſors: I ay, there 1b e while 
with feſpect to theſe and ſuchi ke matters, Which, 
they relate to things inviſible, or things ere lens 
which depend upon God's moſt wiſe counſels, of which, 
if heft to ourſelves, we cannot preten dito be Hel 


| ent 
jokes we could -hot- have a" dear and Fut Aferanee 
mere light of our on uvnaſſiſted ftaſon. It 

dan Sen therefore, that mankind ſtood in great 
mary revelation ro Sec hd * 
Fell advahtage arid "tho* 
great raffen be pretengen, "thi 
F tely oblige | to giye ting advantige't any, 
or that, if he gives ir to any, he Is" cpugge 0s ge 4 
equilly to all men; Gnce it is!fnifef-in'" Fatt, effar in 
_ the'cotifſe of his providence, much £ greater advah age 
are given to ſome than to others, with ib relpert to che 
means of religious and moral improvement; yet n 
reaſdnable to conclude, that he hath not left all man! 
Find at all times intirely deſtitute of an aſſiſtanee of fiich 
great conſequence, and ſo much wanted. This affords 

a ſtrong preſumption, that God hath at ſome time or 

other made diſcoveries of his will to mankind in a Wi 
of extraordinary revelation, additional to cite eommon 
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Page 41 live 18. after Abrnen 2487 Beete 
| thers is no connection between power and truth. But 
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though it will be-readily 2 that power ant 
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der of: that page, as. «Sprays 


With regard to the former, ne e:jthe! 
world facts of a pre eur chan | by. 

| the Moſaical law was They, ee en ee 
thi kl ae of ſe NES om 


facts were true; and b 


cauie. eh . Hy! my bet:t/anfidyt of eri v 
715 52110 Try" NE I wee (hy 22 334 1 * 7 regal n 


„ [Page 421. Hine 6-0 


Jines of page 423, are ee And. that ich 
hath actually been the caſe with | + t6.th 
and Chriſtian rowelation, hath been often cle: bow. 


15 Bs i | 


been * cnt in their own- * thes a they checls Ives 
had been witneſſes to them, if they had 
nor can it be ſuppoſed: that Maſes, who. was certainly A 


bred man, would have ever attempted ſo wild 919 u fe 5 
as to have appealed to the people th 


r along, for the truth of thoſe facts, and 20 have 


put the authority of his laws upon them, if at the ſame 
time they all knew them to be falſe. li therefore, 
publiſhed choſe; facts e to all che Prop 2 

did himſelf, publich th 
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ende not onhy do the laws, as: 


| TIT. 255 
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 2aws,' cannot; —— 1 
cipal engage the po — 2 
thoſe — facts 2 | 
were peculiarly deſig w preſerue * remembenneę 
of thoſ acta. ndl this was the profeſſadi and. t che 
inſtitutꝭbn uf ſome of their maſt ſolemm ſacrad — 
which were to be conftamly obſerved by the N 
tion in every ages from the beginning ofatheitz yo med 
| Theſe lat and facts; were not: cranſmitted mereſiichy 
oral traditinn; Which in many cales is # veces ein 
conveyance,” bit were immediate comminged- iQ. Wk 
ting. And theſe: writings were not kept, ſecret ſin che 
bands of -a few, hut were puhliſbegt g i non 
who were dommanded, in the name of God acquaint 
e — and —_ 
diligentiy to eir Hong were ech 
upon their preſerving, and keeping/themytbeig pe- 
rity and happineſs, public and. private Jef Blk: their 
leges; depended. Accordingiys in — 


N , conſtant 
given by Moſes in the name of Gads- bus 40 the n- 
derful facts that were done in atteſtation to thoſe laws, 
as of undoubted credit, and as things univerſally known 
aud -acknowieged among them. If theſe facts had beep 
only mentioned in a few paſſages, it might poſſibly he 
pPrctended, that the accounts of them were interpolations 
afterwards foiſted into tlioſe writings. - But, as the, caſe 
A circumiſtanced, there is no room for this pretence. The 
facts are referred to on ſo many different o that 
ir 2 «with the utthoſt exidence, that cheſe facts 


. 8 — acknowleged, and the 
| ber W 
; 25 Pie 


gegen Teena — mor 1 
| 2 were ing hy 
nations, was yy kinky” founded upon the truth ee 
rity of thoſe facts, nor esd have been eſtabliſhed with- 
out them. To alt Which it may „that the 
very quality of the w ich an 
of choſe facts, er ig Which they are referred to as ef 
undoubted truth, — ſmall credit'to them. A 

ofound 'veheration the Deity every-where: 
* with a remarliable onafecbel ye rh 
integrity, and an 'impartial>love? of truth: Hit cannot 
reaſonably” be pretended thar: they wete forged to hu 
mour and flatter! their: nation; for with the utmoſt frees 

dom they relate things (greatly to the diſadvantage of 
their character: © They repreſent impartially, 
and without diſguiſe, their frequent defections from 
their lau their dif bedience- gratitude" to Ga 

Bis t „ and the” puaiſtiments which had 
een upon them on that acrountr. Beides 
ebenen — De obſerved / that there are in m—_ 
writings clear and expreſi prediction of future 
events, which no human ſagarity could zo 
ſee; an which yet have been moſt remajkably.accom- 

: And pa it is there moſt 
bold, thut the people of Iſuel, for whom God pad 
done ſuch great things, ſhould yet be diſtinguiſhed with 
judgments and calamities above all nations ; that they 
ſnould be diſperſed all over the face of the earth, ex- 

ſed to univerſal obloquy, and yet not be utterly loſt, 
t be ed as a. diſtinet people; which wel ſue 
moſt ſignally verified at this day. A thing fo wonder- 
ful, taken in all its circumſtances, that this people 
be regarded as a living continued monument of the 
truth of their own antient writings, and of the extra: 


orfinary facts there recorded, #5. 


As to the extraordinary and miraculous fats whertby 
| the divine original and authority of the Chriſtian revela+ . 
1225 1 and confirmed, never — 
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and Gentiles, in the very age in which thes 
done, and when. they had the, beſt 


ing the truth of thoſe fans to N — — 700 | 


than which 2 
to the 
The N hv” 


could be imagined. ore cont 
which then univerſally. 0 


theſe facts, as well as of the p ure and excellent. laws 


and doctrines in atteſtation of w ch they were 
were publiſhed in the very age in which theſe Jaws 
were delivered, and theſe facts were done, and by. 


ſons who were perfectiy well acquainted with the things 


they, relate. And the facts ere of ſuch a nature, that 
2 could not be deceived in them themſelves, ſup- 
poſing they had their Hales nor had they any tempta- 
tion or intereſt to put, them upon endeavouting to im- 
poſe upon others, by giving falſe accounts of thoſe 
facts. | For, beſides that the, falſhood of thoſe ac- 
counts muſt, as the caſe was circumſtanced, have 
been immediately detected and expoſed, the religion 
which was — by thoſe facts was in many things 
directly contrary to thoſe notions and prejudices with 
which their own minds had been moſt ſtrongly propoſ- 


ſeſſed, and which nothing leſs than the undeniable evi · 


dence they had of thoſe facts was able to overcome. 


And it ſtrengthens this, when it it conſidered; that this 


religion, inſtead of procuring them any worldly advan- 


ſecutions, and ſufferings, and to whatever is moſt griev- 
us to human nature, which they endured with amaze- 
ing conſtancy, perliſting i in their teſtimony even to the 

death. To which it may be added, that, if we exa- 


wine the writings themſelves, we ſhall find in them all 


Maha, of genuine purity, integrity, undiſguiſed 


ſimplicity, 


ſerics of e 
ful ce in bringing over Vaſt numbers both of Jeu 


tages, expoſed them to the moſt cruel reproaches, per- 
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terations have been made, ſince religion there appes 
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9225 — dp hve 
Vrittet ann publifned, 3 
5 e cy 
N n 

trenſiated 


5 e iy cited by great numbers o⸗ 
ale Avery 3 
tant; many of whoth have not only quoted many par- 
of 


; — i e et tranſcribed — 


——— — 
1s' of different ſects, parties, and 
on ſo that it would not have been in 


Rand — 
em on ee by | 
the power of any party 
diſpoſed, to have deſtroyed or corrupted all the copies, 


or to have made general alterations in the ſcheme of 


religion there taught, or in the accounts of facts there 


recorded. Ang it is evident in fact, that no ſuch al- 
ars 


in its primitive fimplicity, as it was in the firſt age of 
the Chriſtian church, without any of the corruptions 

.. latter ages. And upon the whole, it may upon 
grounds be affirmed, that the proofs which at 
brought to ſhew that the Scriptures have been ſafely 
wan miret to us, are greater than can be — for 
other books in the world. Tus _ been often 


bag 429. Line 10. or — inſtead of t 4 


om * lines, read: There i ia a ſtrain of 


party of men, if they had been ſo 
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all which duties may 2 
3 A in that admirable piecept of the 
lw, Izv. rin. 18. 34. Thau Halt love thy neiphbox 
a kind, and benevolent, — is 
{ And not only are all injurioug. ations forbid- 
den in the-ſtrongeſt manner, but even all inordinate de- 
© fires art Coverings after what belongeth to others. The 
ten commandments, which contain a comprehenſive . 
ſummary of the moral precepts, were, that they might 
make the deeper impreſſion, delivered with the 
_ majeſty and ſolemnity 
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